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SLAVES OF CHANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Irene took up her hat — then sighed. How was she to 
transform it ? Had she not altered it twenty times ? The 
velvet crown was beginning to look very shabby, and there 
were rain spots on it too, all because Linda had refused to 
lend her an umbrella the other night when she went to see 
Millicent The plumes were draggled and out of curl, but 
this she could remedy, and did, with the blunt side of her 
scissors. Then she took off the soiled heliotrope bow and 
turned it; but the result was not satisfactory. Next she 
heated an iron and ironed it ; but nothing could do away 
with its hopeless shabbiness. Then she turned out all her 
boxes and drawers, but the only thing she found that could 
be of any use was a little narrow jet trimming. She had just 
sat down in despair when her mother entered the room. 
Mrs. Standish, pretty, dark, and slender, looked, beside her 
tall daughters, an elder sister — ^ never the mother. In fact, 
twenty-two-year-old Irene, with her pale face and anxious 
expression, had a more passke look than had her vigorous, 
though careless, mother. 

** Now, Irene, haven't you finished ? " 

'<No, mother; I don't know what to do with it; the 
velvet is spoilt" 

•* Tiresome girl ; why aren't you more careful ? " 
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Irene did not care to mention Linda's selfishness; by 
doing so she would only get her sister into trouble, and that • 
would not remove the rain spots. 

" I never saw such a girl ; you're more trouble than all 
your sisters put together. Where's the piece of ruby velvet 
I gave you t " 

" Gladys took it ; she said you told her she might have it 
to make new cuffs and collar for her black dress." 

"So I did. Go and look in my left-hand drawer, and 
you'll see some coarse lace ; bring it" 

Irene did as she was bid, and watched admiringly the deft 
fingers of her mother, who soon covered over the spotted 
velvet, made a bow of the remaining lace, put in the 
feathers, sewed the jet around the brim — and there was a 
new hat 

"Oh, thank you, mother," cried Irene, her pale cheeks 
flushing with joy ; " why, no one will recognise it" 

"No, I don't think any one will. Now go and ask 
Charley for her sunshade ; I'm going to see those miserly 
old wretches." 

Thus apostrophising her trustees, Mrs. Standish lighted 
the gas, heated the tongs, and curled her fringe. 

Irene found her sister stalking up and down her bedroom 
majestically. She had arrayed herself in a sheet, which 
trailed behind her, and was declaiming " Virginia," with great 
force and animation, to the surrounding furniture. 

• 

** * For this did Servius give us laws, for this did Lucrece Reed. 
For this did — ' 

" Go away ; don't bother me." 
" Mother says, will you let her have your parasol ? " 
"It's a fat lot of good," grumbled slangy Chai4otte, "my 
saving up to buy a silk parasol, if the mater's going ,^jto 
wear it out for me. I almost wish I'd bought a prajtittr- 
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book, like Gladys ; at any rate, she wouldn't have borrowed 
that." 

" After all, what's ours is hers," murmured Irene. 

" I don't see that," said Charley. 

However, she fetched her parasol. She handled it fondly ; 
its purchase had consumed a year's pocket-money. 

" Look here, tell the mater it's the last time she'll have 
it." 

Irene departed with the precious burden, but she did not 
deliver her sister's message. She was a quiet girl, and dis- 
liked rows, and her mother's violent temper was a source of 
never-ending dread to her. No wonder ; for on her gentle, 
timid form fell ever the weight of the heaviest wrath. The 
others did not care ; they cried or sulked for an hour, and it 
was all over; but poor Irene felt too deeply to do either. 
This haunting fear, combined with the worry of house- 
keeping, accounted for the look of anxiety on her gentle 
face. 

She needed the use of all her wits, too, keeping house as 
she did, for her mother and sisters. They all had healthy 
appetites, and were, withal, somewhat dainty, and very little 
money was allowed to her for the purpose. For all that, if 
it were imperative a saving should be effected or an expense 
reduced, Irene's housekeeping money was the first attacked. 
It was cut down until it became almost miraculous how she 
managed at all. Her mother and sisters troubled little about 
the worries and cares of keeping house ; they cast them all 
on the slender shoulders of Irene, and trusted to her inge- 
nuity to sustain them. Their trust was not misplaced, but 
little they recked the many sleepless nights, the many 
humiliating pleadings with the tradesmen, to which the un- 
fortunate Irene was subjected. 

Least of all cared the brilliant and charming Linda. Her 
mother's favourite, she had her own way in all things. She 
wanted a master to give her " finishing off " lessons on the 
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pianoforte — very well; the housekeeping money was laid 
under contribution, and another line added to Irene's face. 
She must learn dancing — quite so; Charlotte must leave 
off her lessons in that silly shorthand. As if anything could 
be more absurd than to go and lose caste by being a 
lady clerk! Far better marry, and have a house of your 
own. 

To be sure, Linda, in return, taught her sisters how to 
dance ; still Charley felt very sore about it. She wanted to 
make her own way in the world ; and she was getting on so 
nicely too. However, she tried to forget her disappointment, 
practising the waltz step to the accompaniment of her own 
singing, or rather, shouting at the top of her voice. And so, 
singing and dancing, she wiped the plates Irene washed, the 
only one of them all that helped in any way. 

Gladys was the ugly duckling, so she took up religion; 
never missed an evensong, or a chance of chatting with one 
of the curates ; she also taught in the Sunday school ; in 
fact, spent nearly all her time in church, and in work per- 
taining to it — district visiting, etc., and so got out of all the 
cooking, washing, and housework at home. She managed, 
however, to find time to come home to her meals, and Charley 
did not forget to rally her upon it ; but Gladys took little 
notice of her sister's levity, only stared at her in solemn 
disapproval, and submitted to her jests and jibes with 
Christian resignation. 

Mrs. Standish alone stood up for her. 

" Never mind," she would say ; " Gladys will have the 
laugh of you all by-and-by : she will be married before any 
of you." 

Then Linda would distort her pretty features with a 
grimace and say, " Yes, to a curate, perhaps ; but who wants 
a curate ? " 

" A curate in prospect is better than nothing at all," Mrs. 
Standish would reply, chiding her favourite daughter. 
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" Bah I I'd sooner have the open ocean before me than 
one little crag on which I might come to grief." 

And Charley would fidget during these conversations — 
marriage, always marriage. There was nothing before them, 
only that ; they must marry ; catch a rich man, if they could ; 
failing that, any man. Not such an utter beggar, to be sure, 
as Millicent had married, for Millicent's life was a kind of 
object-lesson in misery to the girls. Mrs. Standish tried to 
forget her daughter Millicent and her nUsailiance, and almost 
succeeded. She got a glimpse of her occasionally in the 
kitchen with Irene, who saved up the odds and ends of meat 
and bread for her ; but, since Millicent was always accom- 
panied by her three toddling babies, Mrs. Standish, who 
disliked children, made that her excuse for seeing as little as 
possible of her eldest daughter. 

And Millicent, who had been so gay and proud of old, 
took it all in a humble spirit, only too thankful that her 
mother's doors were not permanently closed against her. 
She had married a clerk employed at Somerset House, a 
friend of her brother Maurice. His salary at the time was 
only eighty pounds a year ; but he had expectations. They 
came to nothing; his aunt died, leaving her money to a 
hospital. Her nephew, bitterly disappointed, became reck- 
less, and turned to drink and billiards ; and Millicent and 
her three babes were the ones to suffer. 

'' I was married before I was sixteen," Mrs. Standish did 
not forget to remind her daughters ; " and here are all you 
girls, save Linda, over that age and not even engaged." 

"I don't know," Charley answered, " whom you expect us 
to marry ; the only men we know to speak to are the milk- 
man, the butcher, and the postman ; and they've all got a 
married air. Gladys, to be sure, knows a couple of curates ; 
but, even if we divided them, there'd be only half a curate 
apiece." 

**You never ought to have left Paignton, mother," said 
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Linda, reproachfully ; at any rate, we went to school there, 
and some of the girls had brothers who'd be well off. Clara 
Hyde had thre^ and all that family were coming into 
money." 

" Lucky family," observed Charley. Irene sighed. 

" I had my own reasons for leaving Paignton," said Mrs. 
Standish, stiffly ; " perhaps you'll say next I'm not account- 
able for my actions." 

" We don't doubt you had reasons, mamma ; but, all the 
same, there's no denying it spoilt our chances. In a little 
town one knows people and gets invited out by some one ; 
but in London ! — why, we shouldn't know the names of our 
neighbours, if it weren't for the directory." 

"If Maurice could only bring home his friends, as he 
used to," murmured Irene. It was not of herself she thought. 
Her eyes were fixed on Linda's golden curls, and the thought 
that those same curls might turn from gold to gray, always 
unloved and undesired by man, made her heart ache. 

Mrs. Standish turned upon her fiercely. " You know 
what I've said ; I'd turn Maurice but of the house before I'd 
let him bring another of his beggarly friends within my doors. 
He's ruined his sister Millicent by his folly." 

" You encouraged her, ma," interrupted Charley ; " you 
know you thought Jack was coming in for money — as we 
aU did." 

" £ncouraged her, indeed I " almost screamed her mother, 
in a paroxysm of rage ; " when I told her to wait and see. 
I suppose you'll tell me next I encouraged her to have three 
beggarly little children." 

'* Well, you've had six, mother." 

"Unfortunately; but, if I had my time over again — " 
Mrs. Standish contented herself with a glance that had 
worlds of meaning in it — then sailed from the room. 

This is a sample of the scenes that enlivened the other- 
wise dreary life of the mother and her daughters. Of 
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Maurice they saw little. He went away soon after eight. 
Irene got him his breakfast, the others never rose before 
eleven, and he generally arrived home long after their bed- 
time. 

After leaving his business, he would while away his time 
at billiards, or at exhibitions, or in the galleries of theatres 
and music halls, with barmaids, shop-girls, servants, and 
also another class of women, often being " treated " by them, 
for he had a handsome face and a careless, flattering way 
about him, that made him quite popular among this partic- 
ular order of the independent woman. 



CHAPTER 11. 

It was a dreary life — especially to Charley, who, bright 
and energetic, found time hang very heavily on her hands. 
True, she might have helped Irene; but, alas! — like many 
— she cared not for domestic work. She longed to go out 
as a clerk — as a nurse — as anything — anything, so as to 
be independent, and have an object in life. Irene might 
work her fingers to the bone for a thankless crew, but she 
wasn't going to fool away her time. She would wait her 
opportunity and then work ; work and get on in the world I 
Oh, if only she had been a man, then her mother wouldn't 
be always standing in her way and preventing her answering 
advertisements, and going on at her because she wanted to 
work^ instead of devoting her energies to capturing a hus- 
band; telling her that, if she lowered herself, she would 
spoil her sisters' chances. Lowered herself! The words 
would stick in Charley's throat It was better than to make 
eyes at the men ; to hunt them down ; to take advantage of 
the generosity of a soft moment Rather snap her fingers 
at them all, and, till she found the one she loved, to earn the 
money for her own food and raiment 

" Bah I It makes me sick 1 " she said to Linda, one day 
a few months later. ''I'm not surprised there are heaps 
of divorces, seeing that there are lots of women like the 
mater knocking about" 

'< I shall tell mother what you say," interrupted Gladys, 
who was present 

" We know you will,'* answered Linda ; " aren't you tell- 
tale-in-ordinary to the family ? " 
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'' If you were decent, you'd bind the bottom of your skirt : 
it's all in rags," Gladys retorted, savagely. 

" I can't be bothered," murmured Linda, lazily, from the 
sofa cushions ; '' you girls take to work naturally — I don't. 
I must marry a rich man, as the mater says, for ' work and 
me will never agree,* " she sang. 

"I should be ashamed to say so — even if it were the 
truth," burst out Charley. 

'' I'm never ashamed of the truth," said Linda, magnani- 
mously. 

Charlotte did not deign to waste any more breath, and, 
indeed, of late Linda had become hopeless. By dint of 
flattery and a certain hard obstinacy she always had her 
own way with her mother ; it was useless to try to impose 
on this careless girl ; she owned no duties or obedience ; 
only shrugged her pretty shoulders when such things were 
mentioned. Her mother might scream at her ; Irene might 
weep over her ; Charley might bully her — it was all to no 
purpose. She meant to enjoy herself; and, if she stayed 
out late o' nights, and was seen with some of the worst 
fellows in the place, that was her own affair. Thus she 
argued. Let down the family ? Bah ! as if that were pos- 
sible I Break her mother's heart ? Rats; the old lady was 
tough enough in all conscience. 

They gave her up in despair : Linda was indifferent alike 
to loud reproaches and silent contempt; Gladys, indeed, 
flatly declined to speak to her, if they met in the street 
She sat half the day before the glass powdering, rouging, 
and lip-salving, and was called for in the evening by two 
girls, daughters of an actress, and with stage aspirations of 
their own. Then the three, after various intricate toilet 
operations, would march off together, parading up and 
down the High Street, conversing at intervals with the 
"bounders" they knew, and, by their serene contempt and 
happy insolence, arousing envy, hatred, and malice in the 
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breasts of the small tradesmen's daughters who were also 
promenading. 

These girls revenged themselves on the trio by nicknam- 
ing them Rouge-pot, Powder-puff, and Eye-black — Powder- 
puff being Linda ; Rouge-pot, Milly Carr, who certainly did 
lay it on thickly ; and Eye-black, Marie Carr, who, whenever 
she heard her nickname giggled behind her, would laugh a 
loud laugh that she thought " sounded contemptuous," and 
inform her companions " that she knew who'd get their eyes 
blacked before long 1 " 

So much for Linda ; though her tastes were low, it cannot 
be denied that, now that she had bidden defiance to the 
proprieties, she certainly succeeded in getting more amuse- 
ment out of life than did her more respectable sisters. In 
vain Charley tried to prevail on her mother to allow her to 
look for a situation. Poor Charley ! she knew very little ; 
she would certainly never have succeeded in getting a clerk- 
ship, but at that time she thought she would, if only she might 
try. But her mother would not hear of it, " and so there's 
an end of it." 

But that was not an end to Charley's heartburnings and 
futile longings. Doing nothing but mope about the house, 
she had plenty of time to indulge in savage resentment. 

"It's unjust, beastly unjust 1 I mustn't lower the family 
by work. Our noble family! Millicent may starve in a 
garret ; Linda can loaf about the streets ; but on me is the 
burden of the respectability of the Standishes. I wish there 
were no such thing I I hate respectability." 

Even gentle Irene looked shocked at this. How could 
she do otherwise ? Was not her life one constant worry of 
keeping up appearances? Did she not rise at four on 
washing days, so as to be tidy when the tradesmen called ? 
Did she not have that same wash hanging about the kitchen 
and scullery, making the atmosphere moist and unpleasant, 
so that the neighbours should not guess that she did the 
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washing, as they would if she hung it out in the garden? 
Did she not tell a hundred lies a day to tradesmen, so as to 
hide the true state of things, and walk a couple of miles to 
get a haddock a halfpenny cheaper, or to save a trifle over 
any purchase ? 

One night there was a concert at the Crystal Palace, 
and Linda was asked by the Carr girls to accompany them. 
So, all that day, Linda flitted about in curl papers and a 
great state of excitement, and by six o'clock she had suc- 
ceeded in wheedling Charley to lend her a blouse and Irene 
her ice-wool, and, most difficult of all, Gladys her red cape ; 
then, helping herself to Maurice's stick in the stand, she set 
off in high glee. 

And very pretty she looked — the scarlet of the cape 
showing off the bright gold of her curls, her ruddy lips, 
always open, betraying her little white teeth ; also she knew 
well the power of all those (to all appearance) innocently 
bold glances that she scattered around. She looked, indeed, 
a sweet, childlike girl ; very different from the damsel who 
had declared that she would " catch a rich man or die in the 
attempt." 

Her companions looked tawdry and common beside her. 
At least so thought one man, and wondered who she could 
be. He followed the little trio about, strutting before them 
occasionally, only to return and level another bold look at 
the girl, who was so unconscious of his admiration. Uncon- 
scious } Not she. " If that old curio with the dyed whis- 
kers looks at me again, I shall really burst out laughing. 
Did you see. Mill, how he stared, the last time he passed t 
Let's go over into those dark courts; perhaps he'll follow 
and speak to us." 

He did, — and he found the golden-haired maiden very 
shy, but he liked her all the better for that ; her companions 
were evidently somewhat common, but she was of a different 
calibre ; and there was a frightened look in her hazel eyes 
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that quite enchanted him. What a timid little mousie it 
was. Mousie I a good name for her. '* Did Mousie and 
her friends often come to the Palace ? " " Only when they 
had tickets given them." " If he sent them tickets, would 
they use them ? " " Certainly." This from Millie Carr. 

Linda, apparently unconscious of what her friend was 
saying, stood with dreamy eyes, tapping her small, high- 
heeled shoe in time to the music. 

He saw the little foot, and it decided him. ''I'll send 
you some, then ; what is your address ? " He took out his 
pencil and wrote it down on his cuff. 

" Now, won't you come and have some ices ? " 

Milly and Marie Carr assented, but Linda shook her 
head. '' No ; really, I must go home now ; mother will 
wonder what's become of me. I said I wouldn't be late." 

The "curio" looked at her with increasing interest. 
Milly and Marie refused the offer of ices now that Linda 
would not join them. Then they all shook hands with their 
new friend, and made their way home. 

" Isn't he a cure ? What do you think he is, Linda ?" 

" Toff," said that young lady, laconically. 

'' How can you tell ? Shopmen get themselves up now ; 
he may be only a shopwalker." 

Linda shook her head. '' His links, his watch, and that 
thick chain, I'd swear are gold; and his ring was a real 
diamond. He's got plenty of oof, never you fear. You 
do as I tell you, and we'll get lots of flowers and ices and 
tickets from him. I wouldn't have ices to-night, because it 
doesn't do to seem too familiar at first" Milly and Marie 
silently acquiesced; they looked upon Linda as a true 
guide, philosopher, and friend, and did not question her 
advice in anything. Her influence over them was absolute, 
and, strange to say, for girls of their description, they were 
really very fond of their elegant companion. To do Linda 
justice, she was generous with the little money she had, and 
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always shared with her friends her scent and flowers. 
Moreover, she had withal a wordy kind of sympathy, that, 
shallow as it was, endeared her to many who were not 
capable of looking beneath the surface. 

Next morning, although Linda, as a rule, did not give 
confidences to her mother or sisters, she thought it better to 
inform them of her rencontre on the previous evening. 
One reason that influenced her was that she was pretty 
certain of her mother's sympathy; and, seeing that the 
railway fares would have to come from the maternal pocket, 
it was better to tell than to have a stop put to the pleasur- 
able evenings she had planned. So Linda edified her 
relatives at the breakfast table with an artfully exaggerated 
account of the victim to her charms, who, while being 
"most respectful," had, nevertheless, contrived to give the 
impression "that he's awfully smitten, and could easily 
be made to marry me." 

Irene wore a look of pain during this recital; Gladys's 
upper lip curled scornfully ; while Charley muttered audibly 
about "the precious honour of the family." Her mother 
was her one sympathetic listener; but, so long as she had 
that one, Linda cared little for the others. Soon she fanned 
the smouldering embers into flame by the taunting remark, 
dropped from her laughing lips : 

" Look at them, mother ; they're wild only because no- 
body takes any notice of them." 

Then the battle began ; but in her mother Linda had a 
strong ally. 

" Silence, all of you," said Mrs. Standish. " Linda's 
quite right I was situated as she is, as you all are, — if 
anything, worse, — when I married your father. What 
friend had I to help me to get a husband ? Whom did I 
visit ? With a father always ill and a mother always nurs- 
ing, what chance had I.^ I had to plan for myself. I 
hadn't a mother who was a woman of the world, and ready 
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and able to help her daughters, as you have ; but / man- 
aged ; so ought you." 

"Yes; he spoke to you on Wimbledon Common, I be- 
lieve," observed Charley, drily. 

" What of that } If a girl has no ordinary channels open 
to her, she must make one for herself. There*s no reason 
why she should misbehave herself, if she does speak to a 
strange gentleman." 

" It wouldn't do for one to speak to me," retorted Charley, 
sullenly. 

" You're very childish, and absurd ; we know that." 

"Call it what you like; I wouldn't let them insult 
mel" 

"Insult!" screamed her mother, losing her temper; 
" insult, indeed 1 I suppose you mean to say your father 
insulted me." 

"I don't know what he did. He evidently forgot him- 
self, when he ventured to speak to a young girl who was 
alone and unprotected." 

" Rats 1 " murmured Linda. 

" You're a horrid, heartless girl to speak like that of your 
dead father, and you'd better get out of my sight as quick 
as you like, or I'll throw something at you." 

Charley rose. " For two pins I'd leave the house," she 
said, undutifully. 

" I'm sure we'd be glad to see the back of you. There's 
nothing but unpleasantness with you about;" and Mrs. 
Standish banged the metal teapot down to emphasise her 
words. 

Charley went up to her own room. She shook with 
restrained rage ; to be told she was not wanted ; and yet to 
have to stay for the sake of bed and board. 

"Bah! I must clear out of it," she muttered, with a 
choking in her throat. " Better starve than go on day after 
day like this. There's only Irene; the rest don't care a 
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hang whether I go to the devil or not Why not go now ? 
They've as good as told me they don't want me." 

But at the prospect of immediate action her courage fell. 
She had not a shilling to call her own, and the thought of 
having to sleep on the cold paving-stones, instead of nes- 
tling up close to Irene in their narrow little bed, daunted 
her. 

She then went out for a long walk, purposely delaying her 
return until after the dinner-hour. At tea she refused to 
eat, and would have gone to bed with proud heart and 
empty stomach, had not Irene produced from her pocket, 
when they retired for the night, a thick slice of bread and 
cheese. So, after much persuasion and many assurances 
that " mother had not seen her take it," she gladly and yet 
sulkily fell too, and soon devoured it. 

The days passed on, Charley consenting to eat, but vow- 
ing inwardly that each meal should be her last in her mother's 
house. Mrs. Standish, indeed, treated her with a cool con- 
tempt that was far more mortifying to the sensitive girl than 
would have been any angry outburst. 

Linda, as usual, was having her own sweet way in all 
things. "You'd better buy me a red cape like Gladys's, 
ma; she says she won't lend me hers any more, and I'm 
not so sure it's not the red cape the old swell's mashed on. 
You know it suits me down to the ground." 

Her mother promised her the coveted cloak, and the 
energetic Linda went on, " And I must have a pair of high 
boots ; they're awfully fetching ; like Millie Carr's." 

" I bought you boots only a fortnight ago." 

" Yes ; but they weren't high ones, and high ones are half 
the battle." 

" You are a girl ; very well, you shall have a pair." 

" And, please, ma, give me a shilling ; I want a bottle of 
Glycerine and Cucumber for my hands." 

" You must ask Irene for it ; I've no money to spare." 
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Away went Linda to Irene. Poor Irene I she used nothing 
for her hands; indeed, they were hopelessly spoilt; the 
dragging about of heavy saucepans and kettles, the hot greasy 
water, and the blackleading of grates had robbed them of 
all their beauty and softness. True, after the weekly wash- 
ing had been done, they looked better, but it was only for an 
hour or two. 

Linda coaxed the shilling she wanted out of her sister, for 
Linda would not think of washing her hands without going 
over them afterwards with an emollient. Irene unwillingly 
parted with it ; she had been saving it for Millicent, who, 
though often going half-starved for the purpose, found great 
difficulty in scraping together half-a-crown for rent. Irene 
was indeed foolish, and sat down and cried bitterly after she 
had given it to Linda, who, seeing the tears stealing down 
her face, made off quickly, " What a fool to cry," thought 
Linda. " Of course she meant it for Mill ; but 'twas better 
giving it to me ; 1*11 make 'em all rich one of these days ; 
while, as. to Mill, she's out of the hunt" And she began to 
whistle triumphantly, as she climbed the stairs, but checked 
herself, fearing Irene might hear her; Irene, whose great 
failing it was that she was not strong-willed, but unselfish to 
the verge of weakness ; and now her conscience racked her, 
and pangs of remorse assailed her, as though she had com- 
mitted a great crime in thus suffering herself to be persuaded 
by her favourite sister. 

And now something happened that served to turn their 
thoughts into a new channel. Irene for some time past had 
noticed that Maurice every morning went away with a flower 
in his coat, evidently one saved from the previous night. 
One night he did not come home, so Mrs. Standish went off 
into hysterics and sent her daughters flying right and left to 
various police stations and hospitals; but Maurice was 
nowhere to be found, and, though Irene sat up all night in 
the hope he would turn up, he did not The next night he 
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came home, but refused to say where he had been. Then 
his mother threatened to turn him out of the house. " She 
wasn't going to have her place made an hotel of." 

He took no notice. In vain Irene pleaded with him and 
begged him to make peace with his mother; he only re- 
marked that he was old enough to do as he pleased. 

Mrs. Standish, whose outraged motherhood was more than 
counterbalanced by her curiosity, after a few weeks of lofty 
silence, alternated with divers threats, one day went into his 
room on an expedition of discovery. 

In the pocket of his dress suit she found a photograph of 
a " young person " in extreme negligee, to say the least of it. 
On it was scrawled, "To Maurice with love from Belle." 
Mrs. Standish snorted, a frown gathering on her brows. 
** Some artist's model, or worse," she observed, with a con- 
temptuous sniff to Irene, whom she had pressed into her 
service. " Give me that waistcoat." 

Irene handed it to her, and stood watching, with pale face 
and fast-beating heart. She was terribly afraid that her 
mother might make good her threats and turn Maurice out- 
of-doors, for Irene was fond and even proud, in a way, of her 
handsome scapegrace brother. 

Mrs. Standish's efforts were rewarded; in the waistcoat 
pocket was a crumpled scrap of paper, on which was written, 
"Belle Myers, 14 RoUaston Walk, Pimlico." 

"So this is his hussy. Very well, Mr. Maurice, you'll 
have to choose between your mother and this beauty. The 
impudence of his coming home" — and Mrs. Standish 
stamped her foot with rage — " coming home, I say, to his 
innocent sisters, after being in such company. I'll not have 
it ; I'll put a stop to it this very night." 

And that night Mrs. Standish waited up with Irene. 
Maurice came home, somewhat late, and somewhat tipsy ; 
but still he came home, and his mother poured forth on him 
'Hie vials of her wrath. Unhappy Irene, it would have been 
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better for her to have sat still and waited until the fiery out- 
burst had spent itself. Instead, she strove to defend her 
brother, with the result of only further enraging her mother ; 
who, in her passion, threw a vase at her and cut her brow, 
just missing her eyes. Her brother, far from endeavouring 
to protect her, told her " she deserved it for being such a 
blasted fool ; " and, after bidding her to " shut up," or he'd 
throw the other at her, he went over to his mother's side. 

" Now look here, old lady ; I've had enough of your gas. 
It's quite evident you've been rummaging in my pockets, or 
you wouldn't be so fly with your Pimlico hussies 1 You're 
making a damned lot of fuss of this bally hole that you call 
your house ; you can turn me out to-night, if you like ; I'm 
independent of you." 

His mother stared in amazement; while he took up his 
hat with drunken gravity. 

" Now, old lady, am I to go, or not ? " 

A stifled sob from Irene. " Oh, Maurice, please don't." 

" You just shut your row. Now, mother." 

Mrs. Standish, taken aback by the firm front he showed, 
her curiosity greatly piqued, said, with some attempt at 
hauteur : 

''I should be sorry to lose you, but you can't go on 
behaving as you have been. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself — with your innocent sisters — " 

" Innocent sisters, — fudge I I saw that Linda in the 
High Street as I came along. I threatened to punch her 
head, if she wasn't sharp home. A fine sort of mother you 
are, to talk of your innocent daughters." 

'^I'll turn that Linda out as well as you," screamed his 
mother, with reawakened fury. " Irene, go at once and see 
whether she's in. If she isn't, bolt the door; she sha'n't 
come into my house ; she shall sleep on the steps." 

"Go it, old lady, you'll soon get clear of your family, 
if you go on at this rate," Maurice observed, jocularly, while 
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Irene went up to her sister's bedroom, well knowing Linda 
was not in, but hoping somehow that she might be. Then 
coming slowly down the stairs, she reluctantly bolted the 
door, quite aware that her mother was listening for the sound 
at the bottom of the kitchen staircase. 

Mrs. Standish's anger was now transferred to the absent 
Linda, and it would have gone hard with that young lady 
had she put in an appearance. 

It was in an almost friendly tone that she asked her son 
where he got the watch-chain he was wearing. 

In reply he took out a handsome gold watch, and threw 
it with the chain into his mother's lap. 

" Oh, how beautiful ; just look, Irene ; whose is it t " 

" She gave it me ; " he nodded his head Pimlico-wards. 

" Did she now ? " exclaimed Mrs. Standish, her face grow- 
ing visibly brighter. " Is she rich, then ? " Her tones were 
eager : almost pleading. 

"Oh, she's all right," answered Maurice, carelessly. It 
was his turn now to be insolent and haughty. 

"Why, what a weight it is." Mrs. Standish poised the 
chain in her hand " Oh, Maurice, come now, tell us all 
about her." 

But Maurice had turned sulky, and, after calling Irene to 
take off his boots, he went to bed 

Mrs. Standish stayed in the kitchen, wondering vaguely 
aloud to Irene, who stood by with pale face and blood-stained 
forehead. 

" Maurice is a sulky bear not to tell us," her mother finally 
exclaimed. " Come on to bed. What's that you say ? Let 
Linda in ? Not if I know it ; and, if I hear you letting 
her in, I'll turn you out as well. Put out the gas ; come 
along." 

Irene followed her mother. She was well aware there was 
but one chance of letting Linda in, and that was to slip 
down from her bedroom and undo the bolts and open the 
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creaky door, under cover of the noise made by her mother 
in locking her own, and barricading up the furniture before 
it, for Mrs. Standish lived in dread of burglars, and would 
not go to bed until she had piled the chairs, little tables, 
and boxes before the door, adding, as a finishing touch, a 
basin full of water on one of the chairs — for what reason 
none could tell. 

She was a light sleeper. Irene knew this well, and when 
at last, she stole down and opened the front door, she durst 
not risk closing it to have to open it again ; so there she 
stood, full in the draught of the half-open door, the icy wind 
blowing in and numbing her till she was almost too cold to 
think. Hour struck after hour, and not till past four did the 
gay Linda make her appearance. 

" What, you there, Iry ? I'm so glad ; I thought Td have 
to knock you up. We've been having such a lark. I've 
been at the Carrs', playing cards, and there were some fel- 
lows there, and it was fun." 

And Linda sat on the mat and took off her boots, while 
Irene closed the door softly, inch by inch, fearful lest its 
creaking might betray them. 

"Is mater waxy t " whispered Linda. " Perhaps we'd 
better sleep in the kitchen, then ; those stairs by her door 
creak so." 

Irene agreed ; and, though both were afraid of black bee- 
tles, they were still more so of their mother. So, after laying 
dusters, etc., on the kitchen table, they curled up on it. 
They would have preferred the hearthrug before the dying 
fire, but the cockroaches claimed it for their gambols. 

" I wonder whether they can climb," said Linda, looking 
down timorously from the table to the floor. 

Irene reassured her on this point, and then the sisters 
fell asleep in one another's arms, the warm body and breath 
of Linda dispelling the numbness from Irene's half-frozen 
form. 



CHAPTER III. 

In the morning the two girls were up early, and, when 
Mrs. Standish came down, she was met by a profusely peni- 
tent Linda, who vowed she was very sorry, but " thought she 
had been punished sufficiently by having had to sit on the 
cold steps all night" 

And Linda shuddered — a shudder that mollified Mrs. 
Standish, and made Irene smile sadly. It was indeed 
strange and terrible that Linda should be so apt a liar. She 
was a born actress, Irene reluctantly conceded, when her 
sister asked exultingly whether such was not the case. 

Maurice was late down to breakfast. On Irene's express- 
ing fear that he might be behind time at the office, he merely 
remarked, " Blow the office, they won't see much more of 
me there ; I'll wash my hands of 'em." 

Mrs. Standish made herself very agreeable to her son, 
setting Linda to work to make more toast for him, and 
Irene to make fresh tea. 

" You're surely not going to wear that handsome watch 
and chain about the city, you might get it snatched ; are you 
sure it's safe ? Button up your coat, if you get into a crowd. 
Now, Linda, look sharp with that toast. You'll be able to 
catch the nine-forty train ; perhaps they won't notice you're 
late." All this from Mrs. Standish. 

"Oh, yes, they will; trust 'em for that; but I don't care 
for them. A man can't call his soul his own in these bally 
offices. As soon as I'm married — " 

" Married ! " echoed Linda, in surprise. 

"Be quiet," exclaimed her mother, peevishly. "Go on, 
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Maurice. Your brother has made the acquaintance of a 
young lady, a Miss Belle Myers." 

" I don't know about a young lady," observed Maurice, 
brutally. " She's a good sort, after her style. I fancy she'd 
be surprised to hear herself called a young lady." 

" You are absurd, Maurice, quite too absurd. She has 
money, then, I suppose." 

" Yes ; she has a hundred and fifty a year left her by a 
gentleman who took an interest in her. This watch belonged 
to him, and she earns money besides." 

" And you're going to marry her, Maurice ? " exclaimed 
Linda. " How lucky you are." 

" I don't know so much about that," replied her brother, 
loftily. " I really didn't want to marry yet, but chances 
like this don't come along every day." 

"You're right," agreed Mrs. Standish; "girls with money 
are snapped up quick enough. It's girls like your sisters, 
without a sou, who die old maids." 

" I should so like to see her, Maurice," put in Linda ; 
" can't you bring her home, or can't we go and see her ? 
Where does she live ? " 

" Mother's got the address ; don't bother me ! " 

And Maurice took himself off to business. 

" We'll go, Linda, and see her one day soon," observed 
Mrs. Standish, under her breath. " We won't say anything 
to your sisters about where we're going ; they're such dis- 
agreeable things — always finding fault'* 

Charley and Gladys were both delighted with the news 
of their brother's engagement to such a well-to-do young 
woman. " Only fancy, a hundred and fifty a year — sure," 
sighed Gladys. " With what Maurice earns, that will make 
two hundred and fifty ; and she also makes money. I won- 
der what she does — writes perhaps for the papers." 

" Or paints pictures," suggested Charley. 

Irene, who heard their vague guesses, did not tell them of 
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the photograph she had seen in her mother's hand. Hers 
was the only face that did not look glad ; the only voice that 
was silent in regard to Maurice and his sweetheart. 

That evening, Linda dressed herself with unusual care. 
She was off with the Carr girls again to meet the "Old 
Curio." They had met several times since that first ren- 
contre, Linda always keeping up her dignified reserve, so far 
as was possible, and refusing fiatly to meet him without her 
friends. 

He was somewhat annoyed at this obstinacy, though her 
very diffidence served only to render her the more attractive 
to him. 

" Not an ordinary girl, by any means," he thought ; " any 
more than her beauty is ordinary. Good heavens! what 
teeth, and what a complexion 1 " But, through it all, he was 
a wary old fox, and, though Linda urged Milly Carr to find 
out his name and what he was, he successfully parried all 
her questions, Linda meanwhile looking absently around as 
though nothing could be of less interest to her than their 
new friend's name and business. Only once she ventured 
an observation on the subject 

" Now, what's the good of you, Milly, trying to guess his 
name — I shall always think of you as Theodore," and she 
smiled on him sweetly. " I've a picture at home just like 
you, and that's what it's called." 

" Have you, indeed ? I should very much like to see it." 

'' I'll bring it next time," said Linda. 

And, sure enough, next time she produced an old illus- 
trated paper with a fancy picture in it of an exceedingly 
handsome cavalier. Quite true, it was labelled Theodore 
Wolfstarn ; but where the resemblance came in between this 
lusty gallant, and the worn-out old roui by her side, it took 
the bright eyes of Linda to find out. 

" You see you're both dark," — and she gazed on his dyed 
whiskers, — " and I think the top part of the face — what do 
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you say, Milly — the chin ? Oh, no ; I consider that's what 
spoils this picture ; he hasn't a strong-enough chin ; I can't 
say I see any resemblance there — to this Theodore." 

And she was right ; the lower part of the face of the man 
beside her was sensual and heavy. 

And so — apparently quite unconcious of doing so — she 
flattered his vanity, without exciting any distrust of herself. 
She pretended at times to be afraid of him, and, in fact, he 
voted her altogether charming. 

She made him feel he was an awfully wicked dog, and 
not such a bad sort of chappie after all ; sentiments he had 
not experienced for many a long day — in spite of his many 
connections with the women of the stage. " And, by Jove, 
isn't she pretty ? " His thoughts always came back to that. 
And, indeed, pretty was a feeble word to describe Linda. 
Day by day she seemed to grow lovelier ; her figure, that 
before had been somewhat lanky, owing to her height, had 
now filled out; and, above all, her beauties of voice, fea- 
ture and hair, her expression of childlike innocence, and 
her frank, gay smile — these were what conquered that worn- 
out heart. 

" Don't you know his name ? " impatiently askeci her 
mother of her. 

" Not yet ; but I will soon. He's as artful as they make 
them. One thing, if he were a nobody, he'd have told us 
his name long ago." 

'* I suppose so ; but it must strike him as odd that I let 
you meet him so often, and he a stranger to me." 

" What do you take me for — a fool ? Of course I haven't 
told him that you know I meet him — I tell him you'd be 
awfully angry if I spoke to any one, and I gave him to under- 
stand that you thought Mrs. Carr was always with us when 
we went to the Palace." 

"I'm sure there's no harm in going there alone — and 
even — so long as you behave yourself — speaking — " 
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" Of course there isn't," interrupted Linda ; " but people 
are funny, — especially men, — and, if you want to please 
them, it's best to fall into their ways — for the time being." 

"You're quite a philosopher, Linda," observed her 
mother, sarcastically — albeit proudly. 

" I'm not a dashed fool, at any rate." 

A few days after this conversation Mrs. Standish and 
Linda, without saying a word to the others, went off to make 
a call on Maurice'sy^/ir^^. 

Rail, 'bus, and rail again, and at last they reached Pimlico, 
where, after a weary search, they found the house. It was 
in a long street, dreary with the monotony of houses all cast 
in the same mould. The bell was answered by a slipshod 
girl, who directed them to the second floor. After knocking 
several times, they were told to "Come in," in snappish 
tones. They entered. On a low couch before the fire lay 
a woman of about twenty-six years. She was short, stout, 
and had a quantity of fair hair, that was hanging loose over 
her shoulders — silky hair that seemed to heighten by con- 
trast the coarseness of her features. She was reading a 
penny novelette. On the floor lay a torn silk petticoat, with 
a needle sticking into it ; she had evidently meant to mend 
it, but had been overcome by the fascinations of the novel- 
ette. On the table were the breakfast things — not yet 
cleared away — and a bottle of cheap wine stood amongst 
them. On the mantelpiece, a box of rouge, a hare's foot, a 
bottle of brandy, and a corkscrew were added to the other 
ordinary lodging-house ornaments. 

She stared at her visitors with frank surprise. 

" You've made a mistake, I think," she said, cheerily. 

" No ; you are Miss Myers, I believe," stammered Mrs. 
Standish. 

" Yes. That's me ; but who are you ? " 

"I am Mrs, Standish; I believe you know my son, 
Maurice," 
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It was rather a lame way of saluting a future daughter-in- 
law ; but Mrs. Standish was somewhat daunted by the bold 
eyes, that seemed capable of staring even the sun out of 
countenance; she began to wish she had left Linda at 
home. 

" What do you think ? So you're his mother. How d'ye 
do 1 " and moving a man's coat from one chair and a bonnet 
from another, she asked her guests to be seated. 

** Maurice tells me you're both thinking of making a 
match of it," resumed Mrs. Standish, with a forced smile, 
making an effort to appear cheerful. 

" Yes, that's it — handsome fellow, isn't he ? Of course, 
it's a fool's trick of me to marry, but he's such a wheedler ; 
and the girls at the theatre — I'm on the stage — I suppose 
Maurice told yer — they're quite dotty over him ; there's no 
denyin' he's handsome." 

And she looked triumphantly at a photograph of Maurice 
that occupied the place of honour, that is, the centre of a 
small table ; while around it were ranged photographs of her- 
self in all kinds of stage dress and undress. On the chiffo- 
nier were the counterfeit presentments of men with bloated 
faces and heavy hangdog expressions — friends, evidently, of 
the fair Belle. 

" Yes, Maurice told me you were on the stage. After all, 
a great many ladies go on nowadays; I don't believe in 
being narrow-minded." 

" No more do I. If there's one thing I cannot stand, it's 
them narrow-minded people. I used to be a model — 
artist's, you know — they thought a lot of my bust ; that's 
how I met the father of my boy." 

**Your boy!" echoed Mrs. Standish, for the moment 
flabbergasted. 

" Yes ; hasn't Maurice told you I was — " 

But Mrs. Standish felt that all further reminiscences were 
undesirable — at least, in the presence of Linda. 
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"I believe he did say something," she said, hurriedly, 
" now I come to think of it" 

" Of course, if Maurice ain't told yer," said the woman, 
aggressively. 

But Mrs. Standish strove to pour oil on the troubled 
waters, and remarked, hardly knowing what to say, " He 
was an artist, then ? " 

" No, he wasn't ; he was a gentleman. He used to paint 
sometimes, when the fit took him ; and then he always em- 
ployed me — never any other girl. He had a cat of a wife, 
but, for all that, before he died, he provided for me and my 
boy." 

" Oh, yes ; your little son ; where is he ? " 

** He'll soon be here. I send him to a small private 
school kept by a widder lady. Maurice says he'd get a 
better education if he went to a Board School, but I'm not 
going to have my child mixing up with all them low kids. 
Maurice and I nearly had a row over it." 

"Men can never understand a woman's feelings," ob- 
served Mrs. Standish, in a conciliatory tone. 

Here the door opened, and a little fellow about eight 
years old ran in. " There he is ; there's my Tony." 

A pardonable pride was in the woman's voice. He was, 
indeed, a lovely child, with his soft, fair curls and azure 
eyes. He was dressed, too, with taste, showing that the fair 
Belle had profited in some things by her connection with 
artists ; a little well-cut covert coat, full brown velvet knick- 
ers, high gaiters of reindeer skin, a scarlet tam-o'-shanter, 
with a bow of the same colour for his tie. He smiled gaily 
around ; there was no awkwardness or shyness in his manner. 

"Ah, he gets lots of shillings given him by the gents, 
when he goes out with his ma — don't yer, Tony ? " 

" Yes," answered the boy, in his high treble ; " but why 
aren't you dressed, lazy mamma ? You promised to take me 
out this afternoon." 
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" So I did. But go and shake hands with those ladies, &nd 
say, * How d'ye do.' " 

Mrs. Standish's smile became a trifle less artificial, when 
she answered the boy's greeting; but Linda, not content 
with shaking hands, kissed the little fellow. 

" I think you ought to do as your little Tony says," re- 
marked Mrs. Standish, '' go out for a walk ; there is nothing 
like exercise for bringing colour into the cheeks, and I am 
sorry to see you so pale ; I'm afraid you overstudy. You 
mustn't let the stage rob you of your health." 

" There's an easier way than exercise," Miss Belle replied, 
with a glance at the rouge box on the mantelpiece ; " don't 
yer — " 

But Mrs. Standish interrupted her. 

<^ Now we must be going ; you drop me a line and let me 
know what day you will be able to come over and see us. 
Linda, child, are you ready ? " 

Miss Myers showed them to the door ; and Mrs. Standish 
screwed up enough courage to kiss her future daughter-in- 
law " Good-bye." 

"'Tisn't very promising, is it, ma?" was Linda's first 
utterance, when they were outside. 

" Don't be flippant. Your brother is old enough to please 
himself, and, after all, she is a young person who evidently 
knows the world — " 

" I should say so," interrupted Linda, dryly. 

" — and won't be put upon, I was going to say. You are 
very rude, Linda ; you never let any one finish what one's 
saying." 

" No ; I don't think she'll be put upon," repeated Linda, 
meditatively ; " and when once she finds Mr. Maurice out — 
when she's not quite so fond of him — I'm thinking there'll 
be ructions." 

*' Find out, indeed ! What has she to find out ? Maurice 
! ■> a gentleman, and his father was before him — much too 
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good for her. He's throwing himself away on her, a hand- 
some fellow as he is." 

" He's lazy, you know, ma. If I had been in his office, 
I'd have been boss by now. I've got all the go of the 
family ; you can't say I haven't" 

" You've got all the duplicity and cheek — if that's what 
you mean ? " 

" I don't know about that. When you kissed Mademoi- 
selle just now, and said you thought she overstudied, I had 
my doubts. I've got a dangerous rival in you, ma." 

''Do be quiet. Let's have a cup of tea; I think she 
might have offered us something." 

" Faugh, I shouldn't have cared for it in that dirty room 
— with that smell of bad tpbacco, why, it's in my throat 
now." 

« I suspect she has a lot of company," said Mrs. Standish, 
by way of excuse for Miss Myers. 

« I suspect so," said Linda, in a tone that warned her 
mother not to pursue the subject further. 

Of course, when Linda arrived home, she soon informed 
her sisters, under promises of secrecy, of all she had seen 
and what she conjectured about Maurice's future bride. 
Gladys sniffed indignantly, and subjected Miss Linda to a 
searching cross-examination. 

Charley, really hurt, and shamed by what her brother 
contemplated doing, disguised her sentiments by confining 
herself to a policy of cold scorn. "How durst Linda 
breathe a word against a lady who had received the high 
honour of an offer of marriage from a member of their noble 
family?" 

Irene went aroxmd with sad eyes, shocked and pained 
by what she heard, and even more hurt by the light 
laughter of Linda, who seemed to look on sexual immorality 
as a joke. 

''One consolation, she has money," remarked Gladys; 
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"that is the only good point about her that I have been 
able to discover until now." 

" You've forgotten her pretty boy — that's another good 
point; not every one of us can have pretty children — 
especially before marriage," amended Linda. 

Here their mother entered the room, and they saw a 
frown on her brows that silenced them. A violent temper 
is indeed, at times, a good thing to possess. It saves one 
from much open criticism by over-awing all those who 
would otherwise be continually reproaching, advising, and 
upsetting. Mrs. Standish had of old awed her husband into 
silence, and now she awed her children. 

After awhile she withdrew and went down-stairs ; in the 
kitchen she found Millicent, and this did not improve her 
temper. 

" Now, Irene, what are you doing ? Millicent, you really 
mustn't come at this time, disturbing Irene at her work." 

" I'm going now, mother," murmured the broken-spirited 
young wife, taking up the parcel of scraps of meat and 
bread that Irene had been collecting for her. 

" And Where's that blackguard husband of yours ? Tell 
him I'm coming around to see him." 

This was a kind of threat that Mrs Standish often used ; 
and her daughter feared it, knowing well that, if a meeting 
took place between the two, not only would her mother 
certainly get hurt, — for the loafing bully thought little of 
using his fists upon a woman, — but that the door of the 
only place where she, Millicent, got occasional help and, 
what she valued more, Irene's sympathy and love, would be 
closed against her. 

" I wonder you put up with him. I should leave him. 
He'll make you as bad as himself. I've no patience with 
such folly." 

This was, no doubt, good advice, in a way, but not of 
much use to a youn^; woman with three little children and 
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not a penny piece of her own. If she left him, there was 
not a roof to shelter her. She well knew her mother would 
never take her children in — even if she would lodge h^r; 
and so Millicent, loving her mites, stayed with them, albeit 
she longed with a great longing for the home in which she 
had spent her happy, though penurious, girlhood. 

The baby she carried in her arms unfortunately began to 
cry. 

*' Oh, Millicent, do make that child leave off, or take it 
away. I can't stand it ; it gets on my nerves. It's enough 
to have a lot of sulky girls up-stairs, without having squalling 
brats in the kitchen." 

^' I don't know what is the matter with him," said Milli- 
cent, despairingly, " he's always crying." 

" I should take him to a hospital ; it's not natural for a 
child to scream so. Doctors ought to be punished for letting 
such miserable little things live. To fan them back to life, 
indeed, when they're bom half dead — I've no patience with 
it. Irene, put on your hat ; you can go as far as the comer 
with Millicent, and go into Hurrer's and get me a couple of 
dozen oysters; I'm famishing." So saying, Mrs. Standish 
took up the Family Herald, and soon become engrossed in 
its contents. 

Irene went with Millicent, carrying the child for her. 
The little creature, feeling strange hands about it, and seeing 
a strange face looking into its own, forgot to cry. Irene 
went farther than her mother said, accompanying Millicent 
indeed right up to her door ; but, to make up for the time 
lost, she gathered up her skirts and ran back home, only 
staying, on the way, to get the oysters for her mother's 
supper. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A FORTNIGHT afterward, Mrs. Standish received a letter 
from Miss Myers, saying she was going to call on the follow- 
ing day. 

" I shall be out," was Charley's observation, on receiving 
the intelligence. '' Mother makes a mistake, if she thinks 
I'm going to fawn and flatter a woman of her sort." 

"I don't blame you, Charley; it's sickening," agreed 
Linda. " She's an awful creature ; I shall be very sorry to 
see Maurice married to her. One thing, ma doesn't care, 
so long as she's got money ; but, my stars, wouldn't she kick 
up, if she hadn't ? I really believe she'd kill Maurice." 

** And think herself a Roman matron for saving the family 
from disgrace," muttered Charley, bitterly. 

'* So she would," from Linda ; " it's a burning shame. I 
shall go on the stage, and get away from it all. I hate 
Maurice ; he promised to lend me for to-night's concert the 
diamond pin his beauty gave him, and I see he's sneaked 
off with it, wearing it himself ; I hate meanness ; " and Linda, 
with an expression of intense disgust, curled up on the sofa, 
and was soon fast asleep. 

Charlotte rose and walked up and down the room im- 
patiently; it was becoming unendurable. She had health 
and strength, and was willing to work. Why should she 
stay ? Poor Irene, she would not like to leave her ; but, as 
for the rest, she was sick of them all — of Maurice more than 
of any. Gladys's hypocrisy and Linda's selfishness were on 
a par with his baseness ; and her mother to overlook it — to 
invite a woman like that to their home, and welcome her as 
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a daughter 1 Yes, things had come to a pretty pass. " I've 
often thought of bolting ; but now I'll do it. I'll never stand 
by and see the mater behave so shamefully ; there's a limit 
to everjrthing — so I'll be off." 

Having once made up her mind, she carried herself with 
so bold and confident an air that she speedily aroused her 
mother's anger. Charley was supposed to be in disgrace, 
and for her to go walking about, smiling benevolently on all, 
was past Mrs. Standish's enduring. The two, mother and 
daughter, had a furious quarrel, and said many bitter things 
to one another. Charley at last went off to bed, trying 
hard to stifle her rebellious sobs ; but her mind was fully 
made up. 

She knew well that, in speaking to her mother as she had, 
she had crossed the Rubicon ; nothing was left, if she wished 
to preserve her self-respect, but to go forth into the world, 
and work for her living. 

Seizing an opportunity on the following day, while they 
were entertaining Miss Belle Myers, who had come *' dressed 
to kill," Charley rapidly made a bundle of her clothes and 
went out of the front door, leaving it open, lest they should 
hear her closing it She longed to say good-bye to Irene, 
who was down in the kitchen cooking the dinner ; but she 
durst not ; Irene would never let her go. " Iry, dear Iry," 
she thought, while her eyes were blinded with tears, " Oh, 
don't think me heartless because I go away without saying 
good-bye to you ; but I dare not." 

She walked rapidly for about two miles ; then, seeing a 
second-hand clothes shop, went in and disposed of her 
bundle. They gave her very little, — twelve shillings, — and 
that was for a dress, a pair of boots, a sunshade, and some 
articles of underlinen. Poor Charley felt a pang at parting 
with them, — most of all, her sunshade, — but she must have 
money ; and, though the amount was so small, the woman 
wouldn't give more, and seemed quite independent about 
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buying them ; she might take them elsewhere ; they were not 
much use to her. That settled it, Charley took the twelve 
shillings, wondering whether she ought to make a point of 
thanking the woman, whose manner implied that she had 
done her a great favour. 

Then she made for a railway station. <'If I spend a 
shilling on fares, it ought to take me a long way from here ; 
Maurice says it's a penny a mile." Thus ran her thoughts. 

She went to the booking-office. 

"A ticket to London, please," she demanded of the 
booking-office clerk. 

" Victoria, do you mean, Miss ? " 

Charley assented hurriedly, wishing the man would not 
stare at her so. *' Perhaps mother will come and ask him ; 
I mustn't stay at Victoria," she thought. She took up her 
ticket, and, after some waiting, caught a train. Once out of 
the terminus, she got into an omnibus, took a threepenny 
ticket, and then began to look about — at the busy streets, 
the hurrying people ; so much movement frightened her at 
first, and she was happy to be safe in the omnibus, out of 
the rush of the crowd. She was not in the least fearful, 
however, about her future. Twelve shillings seemed a 
large sum to a girl who had received but a shilling a 
month for pocket-money. "I won't wait till I've spent it 
all ; I'll start trying to get work to-morrow," was her wise 
conclusion. 

The omnibus stopped; Charley got out. She was in 
Chelsea, but she did not know the name of the place ; she 
frowned disapprovingly on the houses; they did not look 
like places where she could get a room for two shillings a 
week, and that was what she had resolved to pay. She 
walked some distance, searching for the white card with 
" Apartments to let " on it. At one house she saw it, and 
here she knocked. The woman showed her two large, well- 
furnished rooms. *' Two guineas a week, miss, with attend- 
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ance/' But Charley, promising to think it over, marched 
off. 

The woman looked after the slight form and golden curls, 
and shook her head. " Them gals, they're starting young 
enough," she murmured, sotio voce. 

Night came, and the streets wore the mournful aspect 
common to a London suburb, and Charley was very tired 
and very hungry. She had looked at heaps of rooms, but 
the cheapest she had found as yet was five-and-six a week, 
and that seemed a terrible amount of money for rent only. 
She was wondering what to do, and whether it would be 
wise to make a confidant of a policeman, and, if so, whether 
— horrible thought — he would take her to the police 
station, when she came upon a baker's shop. " Well, I'll 
buy a bun, at any rate," she decided ; " perhaps the man in 
the shop will tell me of some place." 

The baker was serving a little fussy foreigner, with gray 
whiskers, who was bent on getting his full value for his 
money. 

" What for you give me that ? " Charley heard him indig- 
nantly demand of the baker. And he laid a dirty finger on 
the piece of bread that went to make up the weight of the 
loaf he was buying. " I pay you for new bread." 

" The loaf is new," said the baker, savagely. 

" But this isn't." 

" We never give new bread for make-weight." 

" I'll have it ; I pay you for so many pounds new bread, 
and I'll have it." 

*' Making a damned fuss about a ha'porth of bread," 
muttered the baker. 

" You give it me, or I go to another shop." 

With a curse, the man tore the top from a new loaf, cut 
it in two, and pushed a piece toward his customer. " Any- 
thing else ? " 

" Yes ; one pound of ham, and no cut it thick, and no fat" 
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" And what's for you, miss ? " asked the enraged baker, of 
Charley. 

" A penny bun, please." 

"Take one." 

Charley put her penny down; then faltered, "Do you 
know — could you tell me of any place where I could get 
lodgings ? " 

The old man, who was waiting for his ham, turned with 
lightning speed. 

" How much you give ? " he inquired of Charley. 

" I couldn't afford more than two shillings." 

The old man shook his head sadly. " Not two-and-six ? " 
he inquired, wistfully. " I have a beautiful room at top of 
my house." 

Charley, not quite liking the look of her new acquaint- 
ance, shook her head. 

" You come with me and see," he said, excitedly, almost 
dragging her with him. " But mind," — he stopped, — 
" money in advance. But come and see." And keeping a 
tight hold of Charley, who, hardly knowing what to do, — 
whether to scream for help, or see what the room was like, 
— accompanied him. 

He stopped, to Charley's surprise, before a tall house in a 
very decent-looking road ; she had thought he must live in a 
hovel. To have quarrelled so over a little piece of bread — 
and his hands were so dirty 1 

He opened the door with a latch-key, and, taking up a 
little smoking oil-lamp, conducted her up many stairs to the 
top of the house. Then he threw open a door and showed 
her a little room "that one could hardly swing a cat in," 
thought Charley. It was, indeed, more of a cupboard than 
a room. It contained only a tiny bed and a washstand ; 
there was no room for a dressing-table, or a chair, — even 
if the old man would have supplied these luxuries for the 
small sum of 2S. 6d. weekly. 
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'^ Is it not beautiful ? " inquired he, spreading out his 
hands ; " and you have lots of light from there," and he 
pointed to the skylight, " and in winter you soon get warm ; 
this little lamp will warm it, — ah, — so well, — mind, you 
have to pay for oil. Now, you will take this nice little room, 
I am sure. You do — what your business ? " 

" I have none. I want to find some work." 

The man's face fell. " Ah, that is a pity. Never mind." 
He brightened up, "Perhaps, I find you some! You no 
want much money to keep you." 

" Oh, no," said Charley, gladly. She looked on the old . 
man, now, indeed, as an angel in disguise. " I should be so 
thankful, if you found me some work." 

"So — so. Well, you take this little room ; you pay me." 
Charley paid him. "Now, you can sit down-stairs, if you 
like ; as you have no much money, it is a pity to spend it 
on the oil." 

She thanked him for his consideration. " Yes, I'll come. 
I should like to wash my face and hands first." 

She did not like to tell him to go; besides, he had the 
light, and there was no harm in washing her face before a 
man, and such an old man ! And Charley began to pour 
out the water from her diminutive jug into her diminutive 
basin. 

"Oh, what you do?" screamed the little man. "How 
you waste the water ; not so much." 

"It wouldn't be much, if I filled it to the top, and I've 
only half filled it. It's only the size of a pudding basin," 
said Charley, ruefully. 

"You never get rich, if you be extravagant," remarked 
the old man, calming down. 

"I'll never get clean at this rate, — that I do know," 
answered his new lodger. "Why do you trouble.^ The 
water company don't charge any more, whether you use 
a little or a lot" 
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But the old man shook his head. He seemed to look 
upon the water as wine, — not to be wasted. "Are you 
ready ? " he asked of Charley, who was trying to dry her- 
self on the most threadbare of towels. 

" Yes," said she, and followed him^down the stairs. 

In thQ kitchen a stout woman was cooking a chop over a 
small gas-stove, and the lower part of the house was full of 
the stench of burning fat 

"A new lodger." He gabbled away in German for a 
good ten minutes, while Charley stared around her. "My 
wife," he said at last to Charley, in English; <*this is 
Mees — " 

Charley hesitated. Whatever name should she say? — 
suppose they advertised for her. 

"Hesketh." She brought out the word on the spur of 
the moment, thinking of the name of a street that was close 
by her home. 

The German smiled at her hesitation. " Heskeff," he 
repeated. "Pretty name, pretty young lady," he added, 
gallantly. 

His wife smiled assent She seemed an amiable, motherly 
sort of woman, and, if she had been a trifle cleaner, Charley 
would have congratulated herself on having found so de- 
sirable a landlady. 

" If you like, you know, you can have your meals with us, 
it would save you money; threepence only for breakfast," 
and he held up three dirty fingers ; " eightpence for dinner," 
and he held up eight ; " tea and supper, another eightpence." 

"I'll see," said Charley, not wishing to commit herself. 
"1*11 have supper to-night with you, if you will let me." 

" Most certainly ; sit you down here." 

Charley sat down, wondering what they would give her to 
eat for fourpence. She was very hungry. She felt inclined 
to ask for a double share of whatever it would be ; but then 
thought prudently she had better wait and see what came. 
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After some time, a large plate of maccaroni was put before 
her. 

Old Schmidt, for such was his name, took a piece of hard, 
dirty-looking cheese from the dresser, and grated a little 
into a saucer, which he pushed toward her. ''Put it on 
your maccaroni" Charley did so, and fell to. 

** Du bist hungfigy mein Kindy* remarked the old man, 
with a smile, seeing the masterly manner in which Charley 
cleared up her plate. 

" Hungry ; yes, I was," she admitted, with a blush, " but 
I'm all right now." 

'' That is good." He helped himself to some of the ham 
he had bought, whilst Frau Schmidt ate the chop she had 
been cooking. 

Charley, her hunger satisfied, looked about her with much 
interest. Though it was evident that the Herr and the Frau 
begrudged the water they used in washing themselves, they 
showed no parsimony in the food line ; the table was covered 
with eatables ; a large bowl of salad, three bottles of beer, a 
large sausage, some cold fried fish, and several other things, 
were crowded on to it. There was no linen cloth ; a piece 
of white American oilcloth took the place of that. " A wise 
precaution, it must save a lot of washing," thought Charley, 
when she saw Herr Schmidt upset his beer, knock over an 
open bottle of ketchup, and wind up by placing the saucepan 
containing the maccaroni on the table. 

He was kind enough to pour out half a glass of beer and 
offer it to Charley ; though he did it in a manner that let 
her see that it was not to be always included in her four- 
penny supper. But she refused it 

" You would have water ? " inquired Frau Schmidt, wiping 
her mouth with the back of her hand ; " Carl, wasser." 

Her husband obediently fetched it, and Charley drank a 
deep draught. She now began to feel very sleepy. Kind 
Mrs. Schmidt saw her drooping eyelids. "Carl, the lamp; 
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the Fraulein will sleep. Gk>od night, my dear ; sleep you 
well." 

And she did sleep well, although it was a strange bed 
and she was among strangers; and although she knew 
well that Irene would be sitting up and waiting — wait- 
ing — with a heart full of anxiety and dread. "I can't 
hblp it," said Charley to her conscience ; " I*m too tired — 
don't bother." 

She was awakened by the sun streaming on her. She 
looked up despairingly ; she was very sleepy, and saw a sky- 
light, and, of course, no blind. What could have happened ? 
After awhile, she remembered. "Why, of course; I ran 
away yesterday, and the old German brought me here ; and 
I gave him two shillings and sixpence, so I must have seven 
and six." She felt under the pillow for her purse. Yes, it 
was quite safe. " Now I'll get up. By the way, I mustn't 
use too much water. How angry he was ; what an old 
fool; fancy saving for a company, — a kind of abstract 
thing that nobody cares for. He's an exception, worse luck 
for me." 

A dilapidated servant in curl papers opened the door and 
put her head in. "Oh, you're up," she said, with a nod. 
" Missis said I was to call yer ; the master's going to take 
you with him." 

" What time does he go ? " 

"Ten." 

" And what time is it now ? " 

" Nine." 

" Can I have some breakfast ? " 

" Well, if you hurry up ; the Fleaman will be havin' his 
breakfast in a minute or so, and I'll tell Missis to put an egg 
on for yer." 

Charley thanked her, mutely wondering who the Fleaman 
might be. 

" We've let our top floor," volunteered the slavey, trium- 
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phantly, ^ and a lot of Greeks are comin' in ; they engaged 
for the show over Hammersmith way." 

'* The Fleaman will have plenty of work, unless his name 
belies him/' thought Charley, but she did not say so. 

^ And there's an awful handsome one among 'em, he's a 
little short 'un ; you'll see him. He'll be in this room next 
to you." 

" Is there a key to my door } " asked Charley, anxiously. 

"Yes, I'll find it for yer; yer do well to think of it 
There's no knowing of these furriners; why, one of 'em 
kissed me while master was showing 'em the rooms." 

Charley agreed, "there was no knowing of 'em." If they 
ventured to kiss such an awful object as the slavey, they 
must indeed be desperate characters. 

" They're a-comin' in to-day. It'll mean a lot of hextry 
work for me, what with old Sweetstuff, the Fleaman, the 
Yank, and you, and then all these fellers." 

" Who is old Sweetstuff, and the Fleaman, and the — " 

" Oh, you'll know soon enough," interrupted the slavey. 
" Old Sweetstuff's a dirty old beggar in the room just below 
you; he sells sweets, nougat, and such like at the Folly 
Berjay, the place where you're going, and, oh, my, don't you 
buy none ; he keeps 'em all under his bed. I wouldn't touch 
'em for anything." 

Charley expressed her thanks for the word in season. 
^ And I'm very fond of sweets ; I might have bought some." 
And she shuddered at the thought 

" These furriners are a nasty dirty lot," continued the girl, 
with true British pride ; " they make me sick. It's not much 
good deanin' up after 'em ; things are just as bad a minute 
after, and master's that mingy with the water — he's always 
going on. Oh, there's the Fleaman a-going down ; I'll go 
and tell Missis about your egg." 

Charley finished dressing, and then, trembling a little, 
ventured down-stairs. At her mother's house she had very 
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seldom seen a strange face ; and now they surrounded her. 
In the kitchen she found Frau Schmidt, saucepan in hand, 
with a shawl around her head and a face unwashed. 

"So, my deir, — you sleep well, eh? that's good. You 
go in the next room; I bring you your breakfast in one 
minute." 

Charley went At a table, covered with the same Ameri- 
can cloth in lieu of linen, was seated a fat man, who looked 
like a German. He raised his eyes in surprise when Charley 
entered. She sat down timidly at the table, in doubt 
whether she ought to speak, or not. 

" You come to keep me company, Fraulein .^ das ist gut^^ 
he said, cheerily. 

His smile put Charley at her ease. 

" Hardly that," she said ; " IVe come to have some break- 
fast" 

" So ; and I have eaten all the nice bacon," he returned, 
with deep concern. 

'*Frau Schmidt is cooking me an ^g%y so that do^n*t 
matter." 

" Ah, that is well." He looked at her fresh, fair young face 
with curiosity. " You — new here } " he said, interrogatively. 

Charley nodded. 

" And where you work t " 

"Mr. Schmidt is going to find me some at the Folies 
Bergferes." 

" Ah I " He sighed a big sigh. " Das ist nicht gut Your 
face, like a leetle flower, is not for that place." 

" One must work," said Charley, boldly, " and I think it's 
very kind of Mr. Schmidt to trouble himself about me." 

A lanky fellow, with cunning eyes and pasty face, here 
entered the room and took his seat at the table. He 
stared at Charley, and then made a grimace at the Ger- 
man, and asked him, in strong nasal tones, " How he found 
business ? " 
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«« This is the Yank," thought Charley, classing him by his 
voice. 

'* Bad ; bad," sighed the German. 

" Oh, it's always bad according to you foreigners. Now, 
I don't humbug ; when I have a good day, I says it ; and I 
tell yer I did well yesterday, and so did you — 'cause there 
were lots of people in." 

" You always do well," said the German, with a grunt 

"Not always; but that's not bad taking." He laid on 
the table a handful of gold and silver. " But it won't last," 
he sighed ; " they find out everything sooner or later. Now 
your business always pays." 

" Does it ? " said the German, indignantly. 

" Yes ; if I'd them fleas, I'd make a pile." 

"If you thought you would make anything, you would 
have them," answered the Fleaman. 

" No, friend ; I don't do anybody out of their business." 

" Don't you ! Ach I you would do your own mother, if 
she gave you the chance." 

The Yank smiled, evidently taking his friend's remark as 
a compliment. 

" Now, I should be happy," the German went on, nodding 
toward the little pile of gold and silver, " if I took that in a 
week." 

"Garni Don't tell me. I see 'em going in and coming 
out all day long." 

" And it's only threepence a time," vociferated the indig- 
nant Fleaman. 

"They tell up — threepences do," observed the Yank, 
meditatively, " and you don't give 'em nothing. Now, when 
I sells a shilling thing, I've paid fourpence ha'penny for it, 
and sometimes more ; while your fleas cost you nothing ; 
you can catch as many as yer want in this yer house." 

" I've got to train them," interrupted the Fleaman. 

" Train 'em be damned ; don't I know yer old fakes ; isn't 
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your table on the slant ; don't you sometimes sell for five 
shillings an ornery flea that yerVe just cotched — swearin' 
he'd draw a cart and sing a hymn — and Heaven knows 
what?" 

The Fleaman went purple with indignation at these vile 
insinuations. Charley was really sorry for him; the con- 
versation made her feel quite creepy ; she wished the Yank 
would go. 

Frau Schmidt came in, bringing Charley an egg and the 
Yank a bloater. 

" Ein hiibsches Mddchen^ Professor > " she observed to the 
Fleaman. " Oh, you are reech tOKiay." This to the Yank, 
on seeing the money. " You can pay me." 

" Right ; bring us the bill, and send Sairy Ann for some 
bitter." 

The Fleaman took himself off. The Yank got up and 
cut some bread. " Piece for you ? " he inquired of Charley. 

'*Yes, please," she answered, though she would have 
preferred cutting her own. 

" Yer new here ? " he asked. 

"Yes." 

"What do yer do?" 

" Mr. Schmidt's going to find me some work at the Folies 
Bergferes." 

" Yer*ll have to be damned sharp, if yer want to keep a 
place there ; they sack 'em every week, girls that are not up 
to dick." He looked at her disapprovingly. 

Charley blushed, partly from anger. 

•* Yer mustn't blush there, yer know," he continued, laugh- 
ing; "at least, you'd surprise 'em if yer did; there's no 
knowin' how the shock might injure 'em." 

Charley with difficulty forced back the tears that would 
come into her eyes. 

" Never you mind," said the Yank, more kindly. " If yer 
make up yer mind to get on, yer will ; don't yer let 'em 
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walk over yer; yer've got a nice-looking phiz, and that's 
something ; only don't be shy-like, 'cause it doesn't pay." 

HeiT Schmidt trotted into the room, brimming over with 
activity, wonderful to see in so old a man. 

" Come, come, come ; get ready, my tear ; I am waiting 
for you; quick, quick." 

Charley ran up-stairs, put on her hat and coat, and joined 
him. She had to run almost, to keep up with him. At the 
station he asked her for the money and got a ticket for her. 
They got out at Charing Cross, and, after walking some 
distance, reached a place — a large, gloomy-looking building 
with flaming posters on it — that Herr Schmidt told her was 
the Folies Bergbres. 

They had some difficulty in getting in, the man at the 
door demanding a pass of Charley. *' But I tell you she is 
going to work for me," screamed the excited old German. 
" I will get her a pass this day." 

Unwillingly the man let her through. The first view of 
the place was not prepossessing; a large, dreary stage, a 
quantity of worn velvet seats, a number of bazaar stalls as 
yet unopened, several bars, behind which moved barmaids 
" who seemed to have got up tired," Charley thought, when 
she looked at their pasty faces and heavy eyelids. 

" Now, you help me lay out my stall," said the old man, 
"and, when the other stall-holders come, I will take you 
around and see whether they will engage you." 

Charley helped him, or rather tried to; but the pretty 
pipes and cunning match-boxes, she could not keep her eyes 
off them ; nor her fingers from trying to find out the various 
puzzles. 

After awhile, he took her around to a number of stalls, and 
spoke to the owners of them. They looked at her dubiously, 
and shook their heads. 

" But she will soon learn, and she is very pretty," argued 
the German ; while Charley seemed more interested in the 
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performance now that was going on on the stage, than in 
the question of employment. 

The old man almost despaired. " I would take you my- 
self, but I have a very sharp girl ; I cannot afford to sack 
her." He then went up to a man who was standing outside 
a small room, on the door of which was an elaborate picture 
of a lady's head in a dish, a beautiful lady to all appearance, 
who did not seem at all affected by the loss of her body ; in 
fact, looked as though she rather enjoyed it. 

" Do you know of any one who wants a girl 1 " queried the 
old man. 

"Well, it depends what sort of a girl," isaid the man, 
doubtfully. 

" Here, Mees Hesketh I " Charley came. " This girl." 

" Well, rU let you know in an hour's time ; my young lady 
says she's going off to her sick mother in the country." He 
leered, evidently not believing in his young lady's mother. 
"If she don't turn up, I'll know she's gone; and just like 
her to serve me a dirty, mean trick. How'll yer like to be 
The Bodiless Head, Miss ? " he inquired of Charley. 

She started in dismay. The picture she had been investi- 
gating seemed to her a very awful thing. 

"Oh, I couldn't," she stammered, possibly thinking she 
would have to undergo an operation performed by some 
clever surgeon. 

The man saw the terror in her eyes, and laughed. " Oh, 
it's all right, Miss. It's done by looking-glasses; you sit 
down here, and anybody looking from over there only sees 
yer 'ead." 

"How wonderful!" ejaculated Charley. Her simplicity 
pleased the man. 

" I'll 'ave yer, no matter if she does come back ; ten bob 
a week." 

" Oh, not so little," pressed the German ; " she has a fare 
to pay, and food and lodgings." 
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" Can't help it. I never pay more than that ; sometimes 
not so much ; only she's got a pretty face, and I thought 
I'd be generous. Now, what are yer going to do, — take it 
or leave it?" 

'* I suppose you must take it," said the old man, in despair. 
He was, no doubt, thinking that his eightpenny dinners for 
Charley were vanishing into thin smoke. She would never 
be able to afford them, or the second fare to and fro. 

" It seems very easy work," said Charley. " I must thank 
you for taking so much trouble, Mr. Schmidt When had I 
better come ? " she inquired of her new master. 

'* In about an hour's time. If my lady does come, she'd 
better not find you in her place. But mind, every mommg 
after this you must be here at ten." 

Charley hardly knew what to do with herself — with a 
whole hour thus thrown on her hands. She looked at the 
^tage, but it was occupied by a phrenologist who was lec- 
turing to a very scanty audience. She did not find him 
interesting, and so went on a voyage of exploration ground 
the place. 

Many eyes followed the tall, slight figure of the girl, with 
her trim waist, short frocks, and curls of gold covering her 
shoulders. Her complexion of lilies and roses put to 
shame the powdered and rouged cheeks of the girls behind 
the stalls. They voted her " a horrid lanky thing," " a con- 
ceited piece of goods;" and one of them went up to her 
new " boss," and asked him where " he'd picked up that 
Urt?" 

He contented himself with saying, " You'll all get cut out 
now," maliciously adding oil to the fire. 

" Shall we } It 'ud take more than a dirty slut like her 
to do it" 

He only smiled provokingly; and the girl, white with 
rage, went off. 

And so, unconsciously, Charley made enemies. Beauty 
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may be a great gift; but it needs a stout heart and a 
philosophic spirit, if the one so gifted would go easily 
through life's paths. Charley was astonished at the black 
looks she saw directed toward her. 

" Perhaps they were fond of the other girl, and don't like 
me for taking her place," she thought. " I hope it wasn't 
mean of me ; but then he said she was going to leave him ; 
was going to her sick mother." 

She passed another little door, and that led to the per- 
forming fleas. Standing outside, she saw her new friend, 
the Fleaman. 

"So, my tear; haf you found work? At the Bodiless 
Head ? Ah ! It will be a pretty head ; all the shentlemens 
will want to see it. But you must not take any notice of 
what they say ; shentlemens will be shentlemens, you know. 
You like to see the fleas 1 Come in, then ; no business so 
early, so I can show you." 

She went in, and was much pleased by what she saw. 
They were so quaint, these little creatures ; it was a shame 
of the Yank, to say what he did. 

After she had left the flea place and gone a little farther 
on, she came across him. He had a small crowd around him ; 
Charley thought, all the visitors that were in the place, and 
she was not far wrong. He was selling Canadian gold 
watch-chains, bracelets, etc. Charley listened to him, and 
fell under the spell. Though she had barely seven and six, 
she actually invested a shilling in a " gold " bracelet. He 
smiled while he wrapped it up for her. The other people, 
seeing her buy, followed suit. In such a case, " one fool 
makes many." 

She then went to her new employment. " Is the hour up 
yet ? " she asked. 

" No, but it's all right. She's been in such tantrums you 
never saw. One thing, I'm well rid of her, though I did 
give her a bob more'n I ought to," he added, regretfully. 
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** What am I to do ? " asked Charley. 

'' Well, put on that crown, and bare yer neck a bit, and 
go and sit behind. I'll go outside now, and try to catch a 
few mugs." 

Charley put on her tinsel crown, and took up her posi- 
tion. She dreaded the thought of any one's coming in and 
staring at her ; in spite of all she could do, her lips would 
tremble. 

At last, a countrywoman with her three children (children, 
reduction on quantity) came in. 

"Oh, my Lord!" she ejaculated, on seeing Charley. 
The tone was the reverse of complimentary. "Oh, 'ow 
'orrible ; like the Bible story o' John the Baptist. Do look 
at it, you Bill, did yer see the eyes move ? " 

"Pass on, please," came the voice of the showman, to 
Charley's great relief. 

The next comer was an old gentleman, who took a quan- 
tity of snuff, while he tried to stare her out of countenance 
— or at least so it seemed to Charley. 

At the order to " pass on " he moved away reluctantly. 
Then some country lads, who vowed "it gave 'em cold 
shivers " and did not wait to be told to move on. 

And so on, all the morning. Sometimes there was a long 
interval ; but as the boss tinkled a little bell whenever sight- 
leers were coming in, she was always ready for them. 

" I shall be able to do plenty of knitting," she thought. 
" I'll make Irene some stockings, and forward them ; then 
she'll know I'm thinking of her, though I don't write." 

Two o'clock came. Her master told her she might go 
and have dinner, and not to hurry over it, "as the stage 
show wouldn't be over for some time." And while that was 
on, it seemed, other business was no good. 

Charley, on her way, made a brief calculation ; her wages 
would be ten shillings; two-and-six rent; then suppers at 
fourpence, two-and-fourpence ; that made four-and-ten ; seven 
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breakfasts at threepence, one shilling and ninepence, that's 
six-and-seven. " Dear me, how it goes," thought Charley. " I 
sha'n't be able to save. Then there's dinner, say threepence ; 
seven threepences, one-and-nine, that's eight-and-four ; and 
then six fares at threepence, two shillings, ten-and-fourpence 
— why, that's more than he gives me ; and where shall I get 
clothes and boots ? I must ask him to make it eleven shil- 
lings at least ; and I haven't counted teas ; I suppose I must 
go without One thing, I mustn't spend any more of this 
money. I'm sorry I bought this bracelet. I suppose they 
wouldn't give me much on it at a pawnshop ; Canadian gold 
seems so cheap, and I sha'n't be able to buy the wool for 
Irene's stockings." To the unsophisticated girl this was the 
bitterest thought of all. 

" Two things, at any rate, I must bear in mind, — No. i, 
Take care of my clothes ; No. 2, Not run into debt, for I 
should never be able to pay." 

And wrapped in these unpleasant thoughts, Charley went 
into a large place labelled Cocoa Rooms, and asked for 
bread and cheese. When she sat down to eat it, she was 
conscious that some of the girls who had looked black at 
her in the morning were seated at the table behind her. 
They were laughing and making loud remarks, of which she 
was the subject. 

"We give ourselves airs, don't we?" said one, "and we 
eat bread and cheese for our dinner, oh, my 1 " 

The others seemed to regard this as a choice piece of 
witticism, and, when they had finished giggling, they looked 
contemptuously — they were eating chops and steaks — 
across at Charley, who felt herself go red ; she could not 
help it. She would have liked to get up and run away, only 
it would have been such a cowardly thing to do, and they 
would laugh more than ever. 

" Don't our 'air curl nice ? " said another ; " ain't it 
golden > good old peroxide." 
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" And don't we know a thing or two, though we are in 
short frocks ; we like to show off our tootsies, don't we ? " 

" Tootsies, d'ye call 'em ? " said another, indignantly ; 
" beetle squashers, nearer it." 

" We know how to fetch the toffs, don't we ? " sneered 
another. 

Charley felt inclined to say, "I don't doubt it," but then, 
five to one, and such an awful ^v^. No, discretion was the 
better part of valour ; but this she resolved, never to come 
again to this place, if she starved. 

The other people, too, had noticed what was going on, 
and were joining in the fun. Two errand boys were the 
worst Charley felt her bread and cheese would choke her ; 
but she kept her ground, though she was baited sorely, poor 
girl, and was quite unconscious of having given offence. 

When she had finished she walked out slowly, so that they 
should see that their conduct did not hurry her. She was 
conscious that some egg-shells hit her on the back ; but she 
took no notice, only grinding her teeth with suppressed rage. 

It was a little lesson to her of the bitterness of the world, 
and it sank deep. Her face was pale, and her mouth had a 
curious hard look about it, when she went back and took up 
her position. She no longer cared how much the people 
might stare, or what remarks they would make. The face 
of the Bodiless Head wore a look of deep resentment that 
was half comic, though pitiful to see in one so young. 

When tea-time came, the proprietor told her she might go 
and have some, but she refused, saying she had a headache, 
and, throwing herself down on the floor of the room, gave 
herself up to her bitter thoughts. Foolish, very foolish, but 
then, with the young, a few words either way will work a 
great deal. 

At eleven o'clock old Schmidt came to ask whether she 
was ready to go home. " You come with me ; you my daugh- 
ter now ; I must look after you," he said, with a smile. 
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The smile and the kind words broke the icy calm she had 
wrapped around herself. She hardly trusted herself to look 
at him ; for the tears were brimming over. 

" YouVe very kind," she murmured. " May I go now ? " 
she asked of her " boss." 

" Yes, good night ; mind you're early." 

On passing the stalls on their way out of the building, she 
again heard many ill-natured remarks ; but she did not care 
so much now, the wizened form of the old German beside 
her gave her confidence. 

" I hope youVe had good business," she remarked, almost 
merrily, to him, trying to drown with her voice those taunts 
that rang in her ears, " and taken heaps of money." 

At supper how she did enjoy the maccaroni ; it seemed 
ages since she had eaten anything. The Yank was there 
too, and he chaffed her about buying the bracelet, telling 
her it was no good and would turn black in a week, and 
good-naturedly threw her over a shilling and resumed pos- 
session of his piece of Canadian jewelry. 

"But yer started the sale, and made all those beggars 
buy, good luck to yer. And will yer do it every morning, 
or whenever yer can, for us ? " he asked, eagerly. 

Charley did not quite understand. ** But," she stammered, 
" but you say it goes black ; I haven't the money to spend." 

The Yank laughed. " I don't want yer to buy it ! Yer 
see, I give yer a few shillings in the morning, and, when yer 
get a chance, and see I've got a pitch, you put on yer hat, 
as if you're a visitor, and come and buy one, and at night 
you give me back the gold and the shillings left over, and 
I'll not forget yer." 

"Oh," said Charley, "but then, if my buying bracelets 
makes the other people buy, what they'll buy will all turn 
black, and then, you see, I'm to blame in a way." 

The Yank laughed uproariously at the sight of Charley's 
puzzled, anxious face; anxious because she would like to 
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do him a good turn, since he had been so kind as to return 
her the shilling ; anxious also because he had said he would 
not forget her ; and every penny she had now, she had come 
to the conclusion would be precious. 

" Oh, yer funny kid," said the Yank, still laughing. " Of 
course it'll turn black; what do you expect for a shilling? 
the Bank of England .' but, if they're fools, that's not your 
fault" 

Charley shook her head. "I don't think it's quite 
honest" She hesitated, sorry for what she had said ; think- 
ing herself an ungrateful little beast " Of course, anything 
else — would you like me to polish your gold for you ? " she 
suggested. ^ I've plenty of time at my show ; people don't 
come in, sometimes, for half an hour." 

" No," said the Yank, " I take care to sell 'em before they 
want polishing. Where's old Fleaman?" he inquired of 
Mrs. Schmidt 

'' He will be late ; he go to the German Club to-night" 

"Well, I'm off," said the Yank, lighting a cigar. "Good 
night alL" He went off, evidently to make a night of it 

" Ach ! He will spend all the money he has taken to-day, 
and he has done good business, very," lamented Mrs. 
Schmidt 

Old Schmidt sorrowfully acquiesced. " Big fool, that," he 
remarked to Charley, nodding in the direction the Yank had 
taken. 

" Do you think so? " exclaimed Charley. " Why, I thought 
him awfully clever. He does tell the people such a lot of 
things ; he makes you buy against your will." 

"Yes, that is true. He can make money, but, my tear, 
that is not the thing; to keep it, — that is the great secret" 

" Doesn't he save any, then ? " asked Charley. 

" No, he is always a beggar ; never you lend him a penny. 
He make lot of money, and yet, sometime, no shoe to his 
feet hardly." 
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" How ever does he spend it ? " inquired Charley. 

The specimen of mankind just described astonished her. 

" Sweethearts ; pretty ladies ; whiskey ; the cards ; all sort 
of things." 

'* I suppose he enjoys himself," she remarked, philosophi- 
cally, " and you can't do much more." 

" Enjoy himself," almost screamed Frau Schmidt, opening 
her big eyes wider. " Enjoy himself 1 With no money in 
the bank 1 " for to be happy without a banking account was 
in the Frau's view impossible. 

" I suppose he takes the good with the bad ; I've heard 
my brother say there's nothing like doing that." 

''Ah, you have a brother?" asked old Schmidt, with 
interest 

"Yes," answered Charley, blushing. She would betray 
herself, if she were not more careful. 

" And you see him often ? " inquired Mrs. Schmidt. 

" No, not — " 

Here a loud knocking at the front door came to Charley's 
relief. Herr Schmidt started up, and, lighting a little oil 
lamp, went to see what was the matter. It was the arrival 
of the expected Greeks. 

Mrs. Schmidt, hearing their voices in the hall, went up, 
and was soon engaged in conversation, a strange mixture of 
French and Italian, with a tall man, who appeared to be 
their leader. Charley had followed Frau Schmidt up, and 
was standing behind that lady's portly form, and from this 
coign of vantage was having a good look at the swarthy, 
dirty, yet mainly handsome, faces of the newcomers. 
They carried bundles, which seemed to represent all their 
luggage. 

" Wo ist die Minnie V^ exclaimed old Schmidt, highly 
excited. 
. " Gone for fish," replied the Frau. 

Then ensued a small quarrel in German between the two. 
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''You, Miss Hesketh, please go light candles on the 
dresser ; you will find stands in the scullery. My w/e is a 
big fool; she send the girl out when she know w^ may 
want her." 

Then came more German. Charley went to see to the 
candles. 

It seemed the Greeks were asking for supper, for Frau 
Schmidt came down in a raging temper, and was soon 
bustling about with saucepans. Charley lighted the fire 
for her, the little gas-stove not being sufficient. Frau 
Schmidt always saved the coal, no matter how cold it 
was, by letting the kitchen fire go out immediately after 
dinner. 

" Oh," said the Frau, wagging her head, " if the Minnie 
were only so quick as you ; why for you go out to work, 
why not stay with me and be my maid ? " 

But, short though her stay had been at that house, 
Charley had seen enough to know that the most hardly 
driven slave is not worse off than are lodging-house servants. 
No time " to call their own," their scant wages and coarse 
food seemingly begrudged them ; a minute late in rising or 
returning from an errand reckoned a crime of much impor- 
tance, to be punished by cold looks, bitter taunts, and threats 
of dismissal I " No, thank you," thought Charley ; " Minnie 
is saucy and trying enough ; but then, who wouldn't be, under 
such a tyrant } I'd sooner be a Nihilist in Siberia than one 
of these girls." 

But she did not say this to Frau Schmidt; she said, 
instead, "I have got work, you see, and I'm very well 
satisfied." 

" Ah, but you have so far to go ; and so cold a night to 
come home. You work till eleven; Minnie is done at 
five." 

'' Yes, and set to sew and do all the mending, as she told 
me," thought Charley. 
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^ And you shall have eighteenpence " (sixpence less than 
she paid Minnie) ^ a week, and all your food," urged Frau 
Schmidt 

'' And to work harder than a labourer would for two pounds 
a week," was Charley's mental comment 

" And now, you see," went on the Frau, " you will have to 
spend all your money on your food and lodgin'." 

'* I thank you very much, but really I'm quite satisfied 
with the work I'm doing. Can I do anything else for 
you?" 

" No, thank you," said the Frau, shortly ; she was evidently 
hurt by Charley's want of appreciation of her handsome 
offer. 

And then Charley went to bed ; sorry at having offended 
her landlady, but unwilling to sacrifice herself on the altar 
of Frau Schmidt's economies. 

She did not manage to get to sleep till the early hours of 
morning. The Greeks evidently required a lot of settling ; 
and, when once she dozed off, she was awakened by the loud 
calls of Mrs. Schmidt for Minnie to hurry herself ; Minnie, 
who seemed to pass the night in dragging mattresses and 
pillows up-stairs. Charley started up in her sleep ; for the 
moment she thought it was herself being called. 

*' No, it's Minnie," with a rather bitter smile, as she turned 
over luxuriously in her bed. " Silly Minnie, why the Holy 
Moses doesn't she chuck it ? " 

For already the slang and profanity of the Yank had 
fascinated Charley, as it does most young things. 



CHAPTER V. 

Naturally, Charley's flight had caused great excitement 
and dismay. Mrs. Standish went into hysterics to begin 
with; Linda, regardless of expense, took a hansom; also 
took care to be driven past the Carrs' house, — she rather 
fancied herself in a hansom, — and went to all the police 
stations, railway stations, and hospitals she could think of 
in their own and the surrounding districts. When she re- 
turned, with the unsatisfactory intelligence that the man at 
the booking-office at Park Hill thought he'd sold a Victoria 
ticket to a young lady with golden hair, her mother had fresh 
hysterics ; but Linda, by asking for the somewhat substantial 
cab fare demanded by the man, soon brought her around. 
She forgot her hysterics, and flew down the stairs, and '* had 
it out " with the cabby, and actually succeeded in making him 
take off a third. 

" Well, rd sooner do this than marry yer," he said, with 
a sigh, as he pocketed his fare. " Lord I what wildcats 
some men do have for wives, to be sure." 

When he was disposed of, Mrs. Standish turned on Linda ; 
but Linda would not stand much of it ; she went up to her 
room, put on her hat and cloak, and went out, slamming the 
door violently behind her. Gladys followed suit, after tell- 
ing her mother she ought to be ashamed of herself for driv- 
ing her daughters to run away with strange men, — for this 
was the view she took of Charley's flight Irene alone was 
left to bear the brunt — as she had often done before — of 
her mother's mad rage ; but to-day it did not hurt so much. 

57 
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Her thoughts were full of Charley ; she was half stunned by 
the loss of her sister. 

" Oh, what will become of her ? Oh, God help her ! " 
she prayed, mutely, hardly hearing her mother's frantic 
abuse. 

Linda went to the Carrs* house, but they were not at 
home. They had promised to go with her that evening to 
the Palace, — to meet the old " Fossil I " 

Linda was very indignant with her friends for disappoint- 
ing her ; and the more so, that they generally paid her fare 
to and fro, and this evening she happened to be without 
money. There was nothing for it but to walk it. It was a 
good distance, but, young, lithe, and strong as she was, she 
did not so much mind that ; she was only fearful of arriving 
too late to see her " conquest." 

"I don't suppose hell wait more than an hour," she 
thought, the while she ran along. 

She had known fellows who had never troubled to meet 
her a second time after she had once disappointed, or 
" fooled them," as they termed it True, she had not cared 
what they thought or did, or however much offended they 
were. Why should she care } They were all poor clerks 
and such like, — fellows she wouldn't marry if she had the 
chance. But the old man — he seemed to have a bit. She 
remembered his thick gold chain, and the flashing diamond 
on his little finger — and she flew along. 

When she arrived, she saw him walking around the band, 
looking very sulky, with a frown on his brows, that made 
him look uglier than ever. Linda paused, now that she 
had him in her eye ; she waited so as to regain her breath 
and put her hair straight She saw him take a sharp turn ; 
he was evidently off. Linda was after him, artfully taking a 
short cut she knew. She came out from a side aisle and 
faced him. 

'' Oh I do you know, I thought you had gone," she said, 
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with an air of innocent surprise. '^ Milly Carr asked me to 
tell you how sorry she was not to be able to come. She has 
sprained her ankle." 

She spoke in a manner that seemed to betray a certain 
delicacy and sympathy; it was as though she thought he 
was desperately in love with Milly Carr, and that her absence 
would cause him infinite pain, in which case she was ready 
and waiting to take back his tender messages. 

"Oh, hang Milly Carr!" he said, almost joyfully; "of 
course I'm awfully sorry, tell her ; but I should have been 
more so, if you hadn't brought the news. For it is yourself 
I am interested in," he whispered, tenderly. 

" Really ? " said Linda, gloomily ; " I am afraid you won't 
find much of interest in me ; my life is very ordinary, quite 
commonplace in its hardness and monotony." 

Linda had once read in a book something of this sort. 
She had liked it, and so gave the old man the benefit of it ; 
and she said it with the light air of one who struggles 
undaunted against Fate. 

" Indeed," said the " Fossil," sympathetically ; " now tell 
me what makes you so pessimistic." 

" I don't know. Mother's always going on ; I can never 
please her. I have made up my mind in one thing ; " and 
Linda paused, with quite a tragic expression. 

" And what is that ? " 

" To go on the stage." 

" Oh, no ! " exclaimed the " Fossil." He had seen a good 
deal of stage life, and the thought that this lovely, innocent 
flower (for so he esteemed her) should go the way of others 
he had known, and have heaps of men to admire her and 
make love to her, instead of his having her all to his own 
withered self, sent a pang of jealousy through his frame. 

"Oh, no, no ; you are too good for the stage." 

" I don't know ; I've heard of very good people on it" 
And Linda turned on him vaguely questioning eyes. 
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" But, of course," said the old " Fossil," feeling his way, 
"if at any time you are driven beyond endurance, Tve a 
little house down by the river — that you — " 

But Linda interrupted him ; she knew what was coming. 

" I don't know quite what you mean," she said, coldly ; 
" but really I must be going now." 

" Oh, no, don't go, please don't," he pleaded, thoroughly 
captivated. 

" Yes, I must ; good-bye." She stood up before him and 
held out her hand. He looked at her keenly. With his 
long experience of women, he could in a moment detect any 
flaw in their beauty ; but even his critical taste was satisfied 
by what he saw. The face was perfect, and the figure 
swiftly ripening into perfection. It had always been one of 
Mrs. Standish's extravagances, — she bought good corsets 
for the girls, and saw that they laced them in. . Upright as 
a dart herself, she waged bitter war with all that she termed 
" slummikiness," and, as a result, the girls held themselves 
well upright, and had figures as fine as any in London. 

Yes, he was satisfied. He could not see behind those 
innocent eyes. He was not clever enough to see through 
the tricks of a minx of fifteen ; but, to give him his due, 
he was a good judge of beauty, and he was not far 
wrong when he mentally placed Linda Standish in the 
front rank. 

Yes, she considerably out-distanced all ordinary beauties. 
Her sister Charley, although an extremely pretty girl, was 
plain beside her. With her matchless complexion it was 
folly on her part to rouge and powder, as she sometimes 
did ; but still, she' was not often foolish. 

" By gad, you'd make a fortune on the stage," he blurted 
out, unconsciously, as he looked up at her. Then he bit his 
lips, wild with himself, for having said so. 

" You're very kind," she said, with a tender smile, and a 
far-away look in her eyes. " If I thought I should succeed, 
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I would go to-morrow. It's only the thought of possible 
failure that keeps me back." 

"Yes, it's awfully hard to get on, you know," he said, 
trying to retrieve his error. " You want a lot of money and 
influence behind you." 

He knew it well ; he had found money and influence for 
a good many in his time; but, even if Linda had been 
willing to accept these on his usual terms, he would have 
hesitated. He was not willing to gain her only to lose her, 
as he had lost the others. He was really fond of her, and, 
what is more, in his way respected her. 

" She's a clever girl," he thought. Linda had, it is true, 
a certain bright keenness of observation and mimicry that 
all her attempts at babyish innocence could not wholly 
subdue. 

" She'd take," he thought. " London would rave over her. 
Old Decie would be sure to spot her and push her to the 
front. He'd get a piece written around her — as I did for 
the little French girl ; but, by gad, he sha'n't have her — old 
beast He swallows up all the beauties." 

And he frowned heavily. 

Old Decie had run him hard at his own game for many a 
long year ; Decie, who, with the aid of a couple of millions 
made in South America, had cut him out time after time. 
No, damn him, he shouldn't get the chance here. He might 
be able to buy bigger diamonds ; but, for all that, he should 
never get the chance of hanging them about the neck of 
Linda Standish. 

"By Gad I I'd marry her first." And this shows how 
enraged he was at the thought of the possibility of Decie's 
triiunph, for, up till now, he had looked upon marriage with 
aversion. For all that, at times, the behaviour of his rela- 
tives, who had once tried to put him in a lunatic asylum, 
had almost driven him to revenge himself upon them by 
be^ettin^ heirs, 
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But at the last moment he had hung back, unwilling to 
brook the lightest or slightest curb on his sultanic liberty. 

" No, little girl, I'm not going to let you go, until you 
promise me you will give up all thought of going on the 
stage. It's not a fit place for you. It's a hard life. Now 
promise me." 

But Linda was not going to part with a trump card so 
easily. 

" Oh, I couldn't promise. Besides, if I left my mother, I 
should have to do something ; and that is all I could do. 
I can sing, but I can't typewrite or do needlework ; and, 
besides, the Carrs would help me on." 

" Hang the Carrs I They're a low lot of girls, Linda — 
I'm going to call you Linda ; may I ? " 

" I don't think," said Linda, blushing, " it's quite right ; 
you've known me such a short time." 

" Quite true. Well, then. Miss Standish, I don't admire 
your friends, the Miss Carrs, and I shouldn't go about with 
them much, if I were you ; you know the saying, * birds of 
a feather flock together.' You see, some ignorant people 
might class you all together. Now, I know when I see a 
golden oriole, even though it might lie in the company of 
a flock of rooks. But then you'll find most people are dense. 
I have had a great deal of experience, most of it bitter, 
unfortunately. As I heard some one say the other day, 
'experience is not hereditary.' " 

"No; I suppose we have to go through all kinds of 
troubles and heartaches and sorrows. I'm afraid, if expe- 
rience were hereditary, youth would not be ; at least, you 
know, the sort of youth I mean." 

"Why, you're quite a philosopher, little girl. Must you 
really run away so soon ? Then good-bye ; come to-morrow. 
Mind, if you don't turn up, I shall come and walk up and 
and down outside your house." 

" Oh, please don't," cried Linda, with well-affected alarm. 
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" You don't know how suspicious my mother is. She would 
never let me out again, if she thought I spoke to you." 

" Never fear, little one. I value your society too much, 
lightly to throw away the pleasure of it. Good-bye." 

He pressed her hand, but Linda drew it quickly away, 
smiling an arch smile, while she thought, " There is no fool 
like an old fool," nodded farewell, and walked away, her 
motion slow and graceful, for she was quite conscious of the 
fact that his eyes were following her. 

There was no denying it, the " Fossil " was really very 
seriously smitten. He had played at love so long, that the 
real thing came upon him as a shock. To do him justice 
he thought himself a " damned fool ; " but that did not pre- 
vent his looking forward, with the impatience of a schoolboy 
in his first grand passion, to the hour when he should see 
Linda again. True, he still visited the little bijou houses in 
Brompton, St. John's Wood, and various other places, where 
he was looked upon as the treasurer in chief; but it was 
chiefly from force of habit that he went. He would sit in 
the cosiest chair in the most cosy of their rooms, and, while 
watching the face and movements of his vis-d-vis^ and only 
half hearing her prattle, would institute comparisons between 
whoever it might be and Linda. " Yes, Rose was getting 
awfully fat, positively gross; her waist was getting enor- 
mous. How different from Linda's shapely form. And 
Marie, look how bad temper had lined the mouth and 
drawn the eyebrows ; what a fiery vixen she looked. Linda's 
face was all amiability. I don't believe she's got a temper," 
he half murmured. And, as to Connie, he must positively 
get rid of her; with the daylight on that face, purple with 
bismuth, — it was hideous. Frenchie wasn't so bad; but 
then, she was always cadging. Now Linda, far from asking, 
would never accept anything; except a few tickets, and 
those she used in order to see him, dear little soul I He 
had seen in her eyes how she longed for the enamelled 
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watch that was in that tall exhibit ;- and yet, though he had 
pressed her to let him buy it for her, she had refused. 
Catch Frenchie refusing anything. He was tired of these 
women with their eternal wants. He would slowly but 
surely (he disliked rows) wash his hands of them. He'd 
keep to old Jess, because she wasn't a bad sort ; and besides, 
had the boy that she always vowed was his. Yes; he'd go 
and see her occasionally. She was getting quite ancient ; 
must be forty, by Jove. It would be quite platonic; even 
the little Linda wouldn't be jealous, if he told her all. He 
felt quite young again. He was going to turn over a new 
leaf, — the old one had only ended in boring him. " I shall 
be fit for La Trappe soon," he murmured, with a smile. But, 
though he laughed at himself, he rather liked the new sensa- 
tion that his vows of chastity afforded him. He was going 
to be true to Linda; he, who had never been true to any 
woman. 

" I suppose it'll end with my marrying her ! " But still 
he was not in a hurry for such a consummation. He liked, 
after having experienced all the delights of anticipation, to 
feel all the pangs of parting. He preferred it to having her 
always by his side. He had never felt these pangs before. 
He would have to eat the cake, of course ; but there was no 
reason to eat it in a hurry, rather to linger over it as long as 
was possible. 

Mrs. Standish advertised and went to some trouble, — for 
her, — in seeking for Charley. True, she had never got on 
with her, but then, she was, after Linda, the prettiest of her 
girls, and Mrs. Standish was proud of her, though she was 
by no means fond of her. All that she would have styled 
her affections were bestowed on Linda. If Gladys or Irene 
had run away like Charley, though she would have been 
indignant, she would not have felt it so much as she now 
felt Charley's conduct. She often went up to town and 
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walked about the streets in hopes of coming across the run- 
away. Sometimes she sent Linda, when unable to go her- 
self. Linda enjoyed this immensely ; she would walk about 
in places where it was hardly possible that she would come 
across Charley, but — to compensate — where there were 
plenty of men to admire her and turn around and glance 
after her. In Pall Mall and Piccadilly she was in paradise. 
She liked to see the men stare out of the club windows at 
her. "One's sure they're gentlemen," she would reflect; 
and she was only — unlike many girls — too well pleased 
that her dress was quiet, — if anything, shabby. Her 
magniflcent hair and beautiful face she well knew re- 
quired no gaudy setting. They were only heightened by 
the contrast. 

She was often accosted, but she was prudent, in a certain 
sense ; and, not liking the appearance of the men who spoke 
to her, ignored them. " They looked bounders ; " and there 
was nothing more horrible to her in the world than a man 
who was "got up" to look like a swell and yet had no 
money. The very thought that she might possibly waste 
her time by speaking to one of this order made her indig- 
nant. She had in the past, it is true, had many flirtations 
with poor, but good-looking clerks ; but she excused herself 
on the plea that she was very young then ; now she wouldn't 
be so foolish! She was not sixteen, but she knew pretty 
well what she wanted. He must have at least a thousand a 
year, and he mustn't be a shopkeeper; "and I don't care 
what his looks are like or what his age is." And in this she 
thought herself by no means exacting, — nay, even gener- 
ous. Of course, she'd sooner he were young and handsome, 
" but I'm afraid he won't be," — and she shook her golden 
fleece and the curls danced again ; truly, they resembled the 
sun's rays in miniature. And, to give her her due, she was 
not exacting; many a demi-fnondaine with half her beauty 
had made a great fortune ; and she wanted a mere thousand 
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a year, a plain gold ring, and a man that was not a shop- 
keeper. Not very ambitious aspirations, surely, when one 
takes into account the dreams girls like her generally indulge 
in, and that, when she passed along the streets, she saw no 
face fairer than her own. 

One day, after wanderings of this kind, she arrived home, 
pale, with shining eyes and agitated manner. 

"Have you found Charley?" inquired her mother, 
anxiously. 

" No, no, ma ; but only think," she said, in awe-stricken 
tones, " I was going along Piccadilly, and I saw him — you 
know, the * Fossil ' — come out of one of the big clubs there ; 
and he got into a carriage with two horses and a powdered 
footman. He didn't see me. He got in quickly, and when 
the carriage passed, I saw it had a coronet on the door. 
That means he's a sir or a lord, doesn't it, mother ? " she 
cried, half choking with triumph. 

" Good heavens I of course it does, — a lord ; you must 
be careful, Linda, child, and not be gawky or awkward in 
his presence. You're not holding yourself upright now; I'm 
always telling you of it ; you make me quite angry. Can't 
you manage to invite him home here ? " 

" No ; it wouldn't be wise yet," said Linda, sagaciously. 
"He mustn't think we want him, or he'll fight shy of us; 
and I mustn't let him know I've seen him in his carriage, 
else he may think I'm after his money." 

** Well, do as you like, but don't let him slip through your 
fingers; you don't get a chance like that every day. I 
shouldn't go with those Carr girls to see him. One of them 
might cut you out. That Milly is an artful little minx." 

But Linda shook her head and smiled, — a smile of 
superb self-confidence. She feared no rival. 

" Don't be a fool, mother," she said. ** Milly serves 
as a foil to me. What fellow would look at her when I 
was by?" 
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"True; but men seem to be quite blind sometimes. I 
was jilted, when I was young, for a girl that was positively 
ugly ; and I haven't forgotten it." 

" Ah, you let him see your amiable temper, ma, and it 
choked him off. Now, I take after pa, and haven't got a 
temper ; it was drilled out of him before I was born." 

** No impudence, miss," said her mother, sternly. 

" Oh, don't be cross, ma," cried Linda, vivaciously, waltz- 
ing her mother around the room ; " I'm going to marry a 
lord, and make you rich, and you shall have plenty of new 
bonnets ; and, to please Irene, I'll pay all the butcher's and 
baker's bills." And, full of wild excitement, Linda rattled 
on ; in her paroxysm of generosity she would at that moment 
have given away all my lord the "Fossil's" property, had 
she had it. 

The " Fossil," all unconscious of the excitement he was 
causing, was at that moment seated in the boudoir of his 
cousin. Lady Flora Clanskilly, a somewhat wintry spinster, 
the only one of his relatives he was on good terms with. 

Indeed, those others — those abominable kinsmen — in- 
sinuated that the reason of this unchanging friendship was 
that both were a little mad. They were, it is true, eccentric. 
The Lady Flora, though none could excel her as a grande 
dame when she wished it, would at times gavotte around in 
skirts that were quite short ; would be photographed on an 
average ten times a week in every variety of character and 
costume ; would visit all sorts of questionable places with 
her cousin as escort, studying human nature, as she ex- 
pressed it. But she gave very charming dinners. She 
could be most terribly bitter with her tongue. In spite of 
her escapades, she could be the most haughty of aristocrats, 
and was very good to the poor. As a result, no one breathed 
a word against her, save these same relatives. Her brusque, 
hard manner was against her ; beneath it there was a kind 
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heart that longed for a little love and sympathy. The 
cynicism was only surface deep, while those who ought to 
have known her better thought it was ingrained. 

The " Fossil " was a great favourite of hers. ** Since we 
are both mad," she would say to him, with a grimace, *' we 
ought to be very tolerant of one another." 

Her cousin would answer only, with a black frown, " V\\ 
do them out of it yet They'll not get a house or a picture 
even if I have to fire them." 

" My property, happily, is not entailed," Lady Flora would 
answer, smiling wistfully ; *' I have an idea of leaving mine 
to found a home, a first-class residence for those people — 
pioneers and poets — whom all the mediocrities dub mad, 
until they have been dead a few years." 

They were on the kindred subject now. 

" I ran across Arthur yesterday, and, by Jove, he cut me, 
positively cut me. I was going to ask him about his yacht 
He's going to part with it, I know, and — he cut me." The 
" Fossil's " face grew purple with rage, and the big veins 
r6se up on his bald forehead. 

" Never mind, Charles ; you can do without his friendship 
and his yacht I have heard that it hasn't been the same 
since his cruise in the Baltic ; and that is why he wants to 
seU it" 

" I feel sometimes that I should like to go away from it 
all; go and live at Thyseldown; only, I should have to 
marry, or else I should get bored jolly soon." 

" What, you marry, Charles ? " cried Lady Flora, in sur- 
prise. 

" Yes, why not ? Some one, I think, a little below me, as 
they say, in the social scale. She won't object to a quiet 
country life, and — " 

" Oh, but, Charles, she must be a lady," interrupted Lady 
Flora, lifting her hands in dismay. 

was afraid from his manner, which was slightly con- 
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Strained, that he had in mind some actress or music-hall 
divinity. 

" Don't alarm yourself ; I'll take care of that She shall 
be a lady. Hang the money ; the less she has, the better \ 
then she'll be quiet, and won't object to living at Thyseldown 
for eight months in the year." 

" Ah, but you would," replied his cousin. 

'* I may run up occasionally for a few days." 

"When you find your paragon, please let me see her, 
Charles, before you propose. Strange ways has a daughter," 
she said, musingly, "and, being poor, he would hardly 
object to your — your past, you know." 

"Bahl" scoffed the "Fossil," " Strangeway's daughter, 

— a gawky thing with no shape, and as ugly as sin I Since 
I don't want money, I think at least I ought to get a 
beauty." 

" Beautiful girls are not plentiful." 

"I'll find one, never fear," interrupted her cousin. "1 
saw a rather pretty girl the other day. I was with Rollers 

— a fellow from the Club — at the Dog Show at the Palace, 
and he spoke to the brother, who's in a government office. 
While Rollers was speaking, I had a good look at her. 
She's something after the style I want ; fond of animals, I 
should say." This was a weak spot of Lady Flora's ; she 
adored animals. " I noticed she wasn't afraid to pat the 
dogs." He spoke in a careless tone. 

" Well, Charles, you look about and I'll look about, and 
it will be strange if we can't find a pretty young girl with 
not too much money. "Now, bye-bye; I must really be 
off." 

So sa3dng. Lady Flora flitted away, a little piqued, per- 
haps, at the thought of her cousin's wanting to marry, but 
good-hearted withal, and willing to make allowances. Be- 
sides, " it would so aggravate that crew," as she designated 
all her kith and kin. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A MONTH after, Maurice and the fair Belle Myers were 
made one. Mrs. Standish gave a little breakfast to the 
couple. There was only one guest outside the family, and 
that was a curate, a friend of Gladys. The couple were 
married at a church in Pimlico, and came on to Mrs. Stan- 
dish's, who did not go to the service, the pew-opener and 
the bride's landlady serving as witnesses. They were a gay 
breakfast party. The new Mrs. Standish, who seemed to 
have indulged pretty freely in brandies and sodas, kept them 
all lively ; Linda " mashed " the curate, so as to " rouse up " 
Gladys a bit. Maurice and his mother were on the best of 
terms. They laughed and sang, and jested ; the curate felt 
himself back in his undergraduate days, and, when Linda 
sat down to the piano and sang, with great expression, 
"Twiggy voo," their joy was complete. They joined in 
riotously. 

" When young Jones of No. 4 
Rushes headlong to the door. 

Calls a cab — cries, * Drive to Doctor Lord-knows-who,' 
Gets the Doctor ; but it*s worse when he's got to fetch the nurse. 
Twiggy voo, my boys, twiggy voo." 

The whole street seemed to echo " Twiggy voo." They 
sang it again and again, Linda's sweet voice soaring above 
all the others. Maurice's voice, that of a man half drunk, 
only added to the effect. How they enjoyed that song. 
They sang and sang; and the bride, who was beginning 
to feel her legs, as she expressed it, did a few high kicks, 
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and improvised a little dance to the chorus. Suddenly, 
Mrs. Standish found out that they only had fifteen minutes 
to catch the Brighton train. Irene was sent flying for a cab. 
The happy couple were bundled in. A shower of rice was 
thrown over cab-driver and horse, making the latter kick and 
rear ; and so, with lashings of the whip, and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Standish started off on 
their honeymoon. 

" Thank goodness, it's over," said Mrs. Standish, sinking 
back into her chair, and surveying the remnants of the feast. 

"Yes, indeed, thank goodness," echoed Gladys, coming 
back from the hall door, where she had been seeing the 
curate off. She was very sour. This gentleman, her prop- 
erty, had had eyes for nothing else, and nobody else, but 
Linda. No wonder poor Gladys was wild. She had seen 
him, even when shaking hands and bidding good-bye to 
her, keeping a sharp look on the drawing-room door, in the 
hope that Linda would come out again; and his parting 
words had been : " You'll be at evensong .> Do bring your 
sister." 

"Oh, she doesn't care for churches or religion or any- 
thing," Gladys had replied, snappishly. 

" What a charming infidel ! " And then he had gone ; 
and Gladys was in doubt whether to go and have a " good 
cry," or pick a quarrel with Linda and box her ears. 

"I hate weddings," continued Mrs. Standish, medita- 
tively ; " such a lot of extra work." That had not troubled 
her much ; Irene, as usual, had seen to that. " And then 
the expense. Why, there's not one bottle but what's open. 
It's shameful ! " 

"That was Mrs. Belle, ma," said Linda. "I saw her 
opening them, and sampling the contents. I heard her tell 
Maurice the only thing worth touching was the whiskey." 

" The idea ! I'm sure that port and sherry is as good 
as she's ever tasted. Too good, I suspect She's used to 
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common stuff, and thinks my wine bad because it's not like 
what she's used to." And Mrs. Standish paused for 
breath. 

*'At any rate, she's drunk more than half, if she does 
think it bad," said Gladys. "What an awful woman. I 
should be standing on my head, if I drank a third of the 
amount she did." 

" Take them down, with the corks, to Irene ; tell her to 
cork them up, and, when she's done washing up, to cook me 
an omelette. I've had nothing to eat but a tiny piece of 
chicken, and some of that horrible cake she brought with her. 
I shouldn't think she gave more than three shillings for it 
I was ashamed to see it on my table. I'd sooner offer any- 
body a slice of one of Irene's bread puddings; at least 
they're wholesome." 

" I'm going to lie down," said Gladys ; " my head aches." 

"And so am I. Linda, tell Irene to bring me a cup of 
tea in an hour's time, and Gladys will have one ; and you'd 
better help Irene to clear up a bit." 

But Linda was not going to do anything of the sort. 
She shouted her mother's message down the stairs to Irene, 
then, putting on her hat and jacket, and wrapping some 
paper around one of the half-filled bottles of port, put it 
under her arm, and walked off to make a call on her friends, 
the Carrs. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Charley, by this time, had settled down to her work. 
So slowly does time seem to drag on in youth, that it was 
with quite an effort that she recalled a time when the Folies 
Bergbres had had no part in her life ; when the mysteries of 
the Bodiless Head were unsolved, and Herr Schmidt, the 
Yank, and Fleaman unknown. 

She had become a trifle thinner, but her face had gained 
in expression by a certain look of reliance and of vivid 
interest. She had lost the calm, almost babyish look that 
had before distinguished her ; and if toward night she looked 
tired and pallid, the result of insufficient sleep and of being 
cooped up in a close, unhealthy atmosphere, she was viva- 
cious and bright enough by day. Thus in some things she 
had gained, in others lost. 

She had kept her vow. She never went into the Cocoa 
Rooms again. But she had much trouble to find a place 
in which to get her modest twopenny dinner. In the cook- 
shops into which she ventured they told her, with contemptu- 
ous looks, that their cheapest dinners were sixpence, that 
they did not sell bread and cheese dinners, and that she'd 
better go to Pearce. 

Charley, with scarlet face, desperately ashamed of herself, 
and made indignant by the thought that because she was 
poor she was despised by the poor even more than by the 
rich, was walking out of one of the shops, when a workman, 
who was sitting before a plate that was piled up with raw- 
looking beef, potatoes, vegetables, and Yorkshire pudding, 
touched her on the arm in passing. 
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" You go to a pub, Miss ; they'll give it yer there. They 
don't scof! at tuppences; they know six of 'em make a 
shiUin'." 

Charley took the hint, and, after summoning up all her 
resolution, went into a public-house. It was not so dreadful 
after all, when she got inside. There was a man on the 
public side of the bar, to be sure, but he was asleep ; and 
the barmaid, although she was a befrizzed, haughty, and 
supercilious-enough damsel, did not betray much surprise at 
Charley's modest request. She stared at her a good deal, to 
be sure ; but Charley by this time had got quite used to that, 
and a royal personage would not have scored off her in calm 
tranquillity under the public eye. In truth, the Bodiless 
Head business was good training for this sort of thing. 

And so every day she went there for her dinner, and the 
barmaid by degrees waxed kind and confidential, even allow- 
ing Charley one of her brightly polished glasses to drink 
water out of. And Charley had made another friend, too, by 
this time, in the Folies Bergbres. This was a jolly sort of 
woman who had a shooting-gallery next to the Bodiless Head 
Show. Though she was neither young nor pretty, she did 
good business, knowing a great number of men, who never 
failed, whenever they came, to have a shot or two. 

She seemed to know every one. With a slight feeling of 
envy, Charley had watched her, gliding from stall to stall, 
chatting confidently with their occupiers ; and she could swear 
that not a man came into the place who did not say, *' Hallo, 
Aunty," or " Ah, Aunty," or " How do you find yourself to- 
day. Aunty ? " or " What's it to be, Aunty — Scotch or 
stout ? " These seemed to be Aunty's favourite beverages. 
And Charley did not fail to notice that, though Aunty might 
chat with every one, her fingers were always busy with her 
crochet work. 

One tea-time, when Charley was leaning somewhat dis- 
consolately against the door of her show, wishing it were 
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time for the evening performance to commence, — for, when 
one has no tea to go to, it's rather dull work waiting for 
other people to finish theirs, — Aunty passed on her way to 
the bar to get her teapot filled with hot water. On her 
return she paused, and spoke to Charley. 

" What beautiful hair youVe got," she said, taking a strand 
of it between her two fingers. " You're new to this kind of 
business, aren't you } " 

" Yes," said Charley, glad of some one to speak to, and 
thankful that any one of her own sex — in that place — 
should deem her worthy of a civil word. 

"Are you related to old Schmidt?" asked Aunty. She 
possessed an overweening curiosity ; that perhaps accounted 
for her popularity ; for, among a certain class, not to be in- 
quisitive is classed as haughty; while to be interested in 
another's affairs is thought more or less flattering to that 
person. 

"Oh, no; I hope you don't see any resemblance," said 
Charley, hastily. 

"I'm glad to hear it; I don't like old Schmidt; never 
could abide him. Only I see you go away with him every 
night" 

"I lodge there." 

" Dirty people, — aren't they, -^ Germans } " 

" Oh, not very," stammered Charley, not wishing either 
to run down her friends or tell a lie. 

" I see his wife come in here sometimes ; she don't look 
up to much." 

" Mrs. Schmidt thinks more of cooking than of dress ; 
she's a good housekeeper," murmured Charley. 

" And makes fine messes, I expect. Them foreigners eat 
awful rubbish ; don't you touch more'n you can help." 

" I only have breakfast and supper at home," said Charley, 
" except on Sundays." 

" You don't go out to tea ? " inquiringly. 
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" I don't think it*s worth the trouble." Charley could not 
help this lie. She would have died rather than have said to 
this stranger that she couldn't afford it. 

'< Tis rather a nuisance, perhaps ; but I'd soon be dead, if 
I went without my cup of tea. I'm going to have it now ; 
come over to my show, if you've got nothing better to do." 

Charley did so ; she was rather glad of the chance. She 
had always felt more lonely during this interval than at any 
other time throughout the day. The girls, as they passed 
and repassed on the way to and from their tea, had cast 
scornful glances at that solitary figure ; looks that plainly 
showed her that she might always expect to be sent to 
Coventry by that class of the community ; and it had been 
always an effort to try to appear cheerful during the opera- 
tion. Now, if this Aunty would only let her come and chat 
with her, she would be quite indifferent to the others. 

" Do you like your boss ? " inquired Aunty, seating herself 
and taking up a bag, and withdrawing from it a large piece 
of cake, some lumps of sugar, and a small can of condensed 
milk. 

" Yes, he's very kind," said Charley. 

" You're the first I've heard say so ; all the girls before 
you used to swear he was the greatest bully going, — a slave- 
driver, in fact." 

" It's not true ; he's all right, if you're not late and not 
long over your meals." 

Charley had managed always, poor girl, to please him in 
these particulars. 

"I suppose you're easily pleased, and'll knock under 
better than the others would," said Aunty. ** Have a piece 
of cake?" 

"No, thank you," said Charley, blushing, she hardly 
knew why, unless it was that she feared that Aunty had seeiv 
in her eyes the desire that was gnawing at her stomach. 

" Go on ; you must have a piece. My mother makes this 
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cake, and she's a good cook — no mistake; no Gennan 
rubbish, all solid English cooking, which I for one like. 
Take that, now." 

And she pushed a large slice into Charley's hand. Un- 
willingly — and yet how willingly — Charley allowed herself 
to be prevailed upon to take it. Then Aunty, having finished 
her tea, and after using the fioor as a dreg-bowl, squeezed 
the teapot imtil it yielded another half-cup, and this Charley 
had. 

And so every day it was the same; Aunty would come 
and drag Charley over to keep her company at tea-time, and 
would good-naturedly force her to have some tea and cake. 
Charley, by degrees, persuaded her to bring extra wool, and 
from this she knitted for her stockings and various other 
things, by way of making some return for the kindness of 
her new-found friend. 

" Don't you have anything to do with the others,." Aunty 
would sometimes say ; " they're a bad lot. I speak to 'em, 
but then it's all for business ; they bring up the men, and 
you know they have shots, and then I persuade 'em to buy 
something for whoever brought 'em up. It's all for business 
I do it ; and, though I do drink about with 'em, I know 
they're a bad lot, — not even a decent bad lot, but rank 
out-and-outers." 

" I don't think they'd have anything to say to me, even 
if I wished it," Charley said, smiling faintly. 

" Oh, they're madly jealous of you ; they're afraid you'll 
take away their toffs. But don't you care for them; if a 
gentleman wants to buy you anything, you accept it — even 
if he is one of their swells ; don't you care." 

"Oh, but I don't know any gentlemen," interrupted 
Charley, hastily. " And I'm sure they'd never think of 
taking the liberty — " 

" Don't know any gentlemen," said Aunty, laughing. " Ah, 
they'll soon know you; with a face like that, they'll be 
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buzzing round you presently. Fve had several ask who 
you are — and how old you are. How old are you 1 " 

" Sixteen last November." 

" You don't look it ; you look about fifteen — no more. 
It's because of your hair being down. What a lovely 
colour it is ; do you do anything to it ? " 

" Do anything ? " inquired Charley, wonderingly. 

" Yes ; dye, or peroxide, or anything ? " 

" Oh, no ; of course not." 

'* I thought not ; it looks too bright and silky for dyed 
hair. 

" Has old Schmidt any other female lodgers besides you ? " 
she inquired further. 

« No." 

"Well, that's funny. I heard he kept a pretty dicky 
house; but then people do say such things. He's got a 
very bad name here. I daresay it's because he undersells 
every one. He must make a good bit of money. Do you 
know how much he takes a day on an average ? " 

" No : he always says business is very bad." 

" Oh, they all say that. So do I ; but still I thought you 
might have heard him tell his wife." 

" No ; I haven't," said Charley, shaking her head. 

At first the strangeness of her position, and the novelty 
of everything about her, had prevented Charley from 
suffering very much from homesickness; but, now that 
she was beginning to fall into the routine, her thoughts 
were often with the home she had left She would have 
gone back gladly, only that she feared the laughter of her 
family ; and nothing, in her estimation, could be worse. 
"I wouldn't mind if the mater beat me black and blue, 
or if she starved me, or made me do all the work, so long as 
she didn't laugh at me and tell me I was glad to run home 
again. I know she would; and Gladys and Linda would 
laugh too." And, thinking thus, she would steel her heart 
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against them. " Oh, but Irene wouldn't. I know she would 
just hug me; oh, what a darling she is I" And Charley, if 
she were alone, would indulge in the luxury of a few tears. 

One Sunday she wrote a short letter. "Dearest Irene, 
I know you will be glad to hear I am quite well and have 
found work. Yours ever, Charley." Then she walked 
almost five miles before she ventured to post it, so fearful 
was she lest they might find her out. She felt more easy 
after this; and the thinking about it, the writing, and the 
posting of it had helped to while away 6ne of the intermin- 
able Sundays. How she loathed them ; how cordially she 
agreed with Herr Schmidt when he said that exhibitions 
and shops ought to be open in England on Sundays, as they 
are abroad. Herr Schmidt begrudged every moment that 
was not spent in making money. There was nothing to do, 
and nowhere to go. Frau Schmidt was in the kitchen, part 
of the day, and the rest of the time in her bedroom, — 
sleeping. The Herr would pass his time over his account- 
books and German newspapers. The Yank, the Fleaman, 
and the Greeks went out immediately after dinner, and 
Charley was left with two alternatives before her ; either to 
roam about the streets wearing her boots out, or to sit 
at home in her tiny cupboard of a room, with not even a 
book to keep her company. She used to grow quite des- 
perate, looking at the four walls, that seemed to hem her 
in ; if the Yank or the Fleaman, or even the Greeks, had 
asked her to accompany them on their dubious peregrina- 
tions, she would have gladly consented, from sheer ennuL " If 
I were only a fellow, I should have a jolly time on Sundays ; 
being a girl, I have to eat my heart out. I wish Minnie 
would take me out with her and her friends." But she did 
not like to ask, much as she longed for the society of even 
poor slaveys and their stable-boy lovers. 

There was only one good thing about a Sunday, and that 
was that — with the Herr occupied with his accounts, and 
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the Frau dozing, and the lodgers and the slavey out — she 
was able to creep softly down the stairs and steal an extra 
jug of water, and so give herself a good wash. 

There was, indeed, much excitement in those moments 
for the nervous thief ; but it was a painful excitement that 
she would gladly have dispensed with. She was in an 
agony of terror lest the Herr should come out suddenly, 
and detect her as she crept silently up the stairs with the 
incriminating jug in her hands. ''Oh, what would she do? 
How awful it would be ! " Had she been making off with 
the old man's money-bags, she could not have felt more 
guilty. Then again, to get rid of the extra dirty water, that 
would have betrayed her, she had to steal softly into the 
bedroom of the Greeks, and let it dribble out of their win- 
dow down the back of the house. She did not know what 
else to do with it ; she would not have ventured down-stairs 
again for anything, — once in a day was quite enough of 
that sort of thing. She would rather risk the Greeks coming 
in and accusing her of robbing them, than have old Schmidt 
find out she had stolen the water that he prized so much. 
She was very much afraid of the little man, he had so 
violent a temper, and actually would scream when in a 
rage. 

One Sunday, however, at dinner-time, she ventured to ask 
him whether he had any books that he could lend her. 

" German, all of them ; and you no read German. What 
a pity; you must learn it; you will learn it before long, 
living here." 

But Charley was not so confident, and she looked as she 
felt, — disappointed. 

" If you want somethin* to read," edged in the Yank, " I 
can let yer have the weekly paper; I don't want it after 
dinner. I'll fetch it for yer ; it's in my room." 

Charley gladly thanked him. She had scarcely ever 
looked at the paper when at her mother's house ; but then 
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there had been so many other things in that happy place 
but, ah, here it was different 

"I'm sure I shall find it very interesting," said she, 
hoping against hope. And she settled down to it bravely. 

There was a short account of a murder. Charley wished 
it were longer. She read it through twice; for had not 
that paper to last her all the afternoon and evening .> Then 
there was a lot about a race, and the rest of the paper 
seemed to be devoted to something under the heading of 
"House of Commons." It looked awfully dry. It was a 
long time before Charley could pluck up courage to read 
it, but, after staring some time despairingly at the bare 
walls of her room, she tackled it. And presently she began 
to take a certain vague interest in what she was reading. 
"The Empire was being rapidly ruined." A gentleman 
said so, and he must be right, for he quoted enormous, 
awful sums of money that had been spent by the Govern- 
ment in the war, — whatever war it was. And he went on 
to say that they were the byword of Europe; what was 
byword ? Evidently something disgraceful. What a shame 
it all was ; and, it seemed, a gentleman named Lord Dart- 
moor was responsible for it all. Who was this Lord 
Dartmoor? — and why didn't they lock him up, since he 
was ruining the country ? By the time she had come to the 
end, she had grown really interested, had forgotten her bore- 
dom. She re-read it, and got in a white heat of rage against 
Lord Dartmoor, and was, though she knew it not, qualifying 
for a rabid Conservative. Every Sunday afterward the 
Yank was kind enough to give her the paper, and the first 
thing she turned to was what came under the heading of 
"House of Commons." She longed to see that they had 
arrested Lord Dartmoor, and that the judge had given him 
ten years' penal servitude, as he did the bricklayer who had 
jumped on his poor wife. Needless to say, she was disap- 
pointed; but, nevertheless, she looked eagerly forward to 
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the next week's issue. What cheek he must have I More 
than the Yank. Surely it's worse to go on ruining a coun- 
try, when he is told not to, than to swindle country people 
out of their shillings. "I wish he'd come and see me as 
the Bodiless Head, — and I knew it was he ; wouldn't I tell 
him what I think of him? And, since he's spending so 
much money, mater's rates must be higher; and how she 
used to go on about them ! I wonder whether she knows it's 
all this Lord Dartmoor's fault I don't suppose she does, 
or she'd go for him ; a good thing for him she doesn't" 

She tried to discuss the subject with Aunty ; but Aunty 
only yawned, and did not seem to take much interest in it 
Charley felt for the moment quite indignant with her. 

" Why, don't you know, he's spending all the money, — 
the rates and taxes, and Bank of England money, — and 
we'll all be ruined soon ? " 

" No ; I've never heard," said Aunty. " He's a Member 
of Parliament, ain't he ? We have 'em in here sometimes, 
— reporters, and such like. One thing, he'd have a job to 
get hold of my money. I don't trust in no banks. Mother's 
got a strong box with iron around it, that's always been good 
enough for her to keep her savings in, and it's good enough 
for me," she concluded, triumphantly. 

Charley often flitted across and had a chat with Aunty ; 
for sometimes she had quite long waits — while her employer 
was at the bar drinking, or when, there not being many 
people in, that gentleman did not think it worth his while 
to tout; so Charley was more than ever glad of Aunty's 
friendship. She would not have known otherwise how to 
while away the time when she was not on view. 

Often Aunty had to rise and see to the visitors who 
wanted to shoot; then Charley would either shrink into 
the comer, or flit back to her own show. But Aunty, by 
degrees, broke her of her shyness. " Charley," she would 
say, " you might see to those guns ; you know the way I do 
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it. I don't want to leave this" (alluding to her crochet) 
" till Fve turned the corner." 

And Charley bashfully would do so ; but, after a time, she 
got quite used to it, and these men customers of Aunty 
would talk to her in quite a friendly way, and they would 
challenge her to shoot; and, though at first she did not 
want to. Aunty pressed her, and she did not like to refuse, 
although the gun jumped in a way that frightened her. But, 
by degrees, her shyness wore away, and she not only got 
used to it, but became, so they all said, a very good shot. 
And no wonder. She had plenty of practice ; the " boys " 
were always challenging her, and she always accepted, for 
Aunty's sake ; it was good for her business. And afterward 
they would come to see her as the " Bodiless Head," and 
sometimes even treated the proprietor to drinks. They 
always asked her to come and have one too, but she 
refused, — why, she hardly knew. Everybody else did it, 
so it couldn't be so very wrong, as she had once thought it. 

But she never refused flowers, she could not find it in 
her heart to do so. And sometimes she had so many given 
to her that she scarce knew what to do with them ; and one 
day a fellow she used to shoot with, who came from the 
country, actually brought her two great bouquets. Only 
think of it, two. And at night, when she and Herr Schmidt 
left the place, he carried one, — for one was as much as she 
could manage, — and the people outside and in the train 
took them for professionals. They heard them whisper it, 
and very proud they both felt, — the old man, with a smile 
on his wizened face, and his dirty hands clutching the costly 
flowers ; and that fairest flower of all, — the face of the girl 
beside him. 

And how pleased Frau Schmidt was ; and how often she 
wondered how much they must have cost ; and how pretty 
they made the dingy old breakfast-room look. And the 
Yank, and the Fleaman, and the Greeks, all helped them- 
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selves to buttonholes. Not that Charley minded ; she was 
only too glad and too proud. She even felt quite friendly 
toward the Greeks, which she had not lately, — chiefly be- 
cause they would keep knocking at her bedroom door at 
night. To be sure, they could hardly break it down, and 
she took care to lock it ; but still it frightened her a little, 
and she would very much have liked to tell Frau Schmidt 
about it, but she didn't. She knew she would blush, and 
" then I shall look a fool ; and, after all, I can't say they do 
anything, — they don't even speak." 

But, for all that, the sound of naked feet, and the quiet, 
persistent knocking would send a thrill of trepidation 
through her ; and, whenever she passed them on the stairs, 
she felt herself Rush, and that made her very angry with 
herself. 

But, on the whole, she was fairly happy. She had Aunty 
to talk to, and the gentlemen were kind, though they did 
say a good many foolish things, actually telling her she was 
beautiful. "They ought to see Linda; but they mean it 
kindly," Charley would think indulgently. And the Yank 
and the Fleaman were jolly fellows ; and the Frau and the 
Herr weren't so very bad. And then she had the paper to 
help to while away her Sundays. On the whole, she thought 
herself pretty well off. " If I only had Irene, I should be 
perfectly happy ; but how frightened she would be at them 
all." And she laughed merrily at the idea. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Linda was progressing in her love-affair, surely, but very 
slowly. This lagging of the "business" was not for the 
want of reproaches and " hurryings up " from her mother, — 
she had plenty of these. 

Mrs. Standish was all fire and impatience. She would 
have had Linda bring her mature admirer home, when she 
would have done her very best to fascinate him, and to 
impress him with her own importance ; would have praised 
Linda up to the skies, and — would have lost him. 

Linda, more wary, took her time. She would have liked 
things to move somewhat faster ; it was deadly dull, being 
with him, or even thinking about him ; but she consoled 
herself by having, on the evenings she did not meet him, 
" high old larks " at the Carrs' house, with various " John- 
nies," poor, but good-looking, whom she would have scorned 
as suitors, but rather liked as admirers. They would dance, 
and play kiss-in-the-ring and hunt-the-slipper, generally wind- 
ing up with " ha'penny nap ; " after which, they would go 
for a stroll " around the houses," Linda coming home at 
unearthly hours. She was quite certain now of her mother's 
indulgence, and did not trouble herself on the score of 
Irene's sitting up for her. " Why don't you go to bed, Iry ? 
I've got the key," she once had asked. 

" I couldn't sleep, unless you were safe in, dear, I should 
be so anxious," Irene had answered, smiling tenderly, pleased 
that her sister had thought of suggesting such a thing. 

" More fool you," was all Linda had said ; she could not 
understand any one's being anxious about her, " Why, I 

8S 
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should be safe anywhere. As long as one's got one's wits 
about one, one can go through anything." 

But she did not let the " Fossil " see her in so self-assured 
a light. No ; she took care to avoid all the solitary walks 
in the Crystal Palace grounds, all the dark places in the 
building. Poor man, he never got the chance of a kiss. 
Linda was such a nervous little thing ; so frightened in the 
dark, and trembled if one only touched her arm. It fas- 
cinated him — this shrinking of the pretty dove. How 
erroneous are first impressions 1 Why, when he had first 
spoken to the Carr girls and their beautiful friend, he had 
thought about asking them to a "little dinner." Now he 
could plainly see — no matter how easy-going were her 
friends — that this little girl would almost faint at the 
idea; or, worse than faint, would never meet him again. 
He was in great fear of offending her. Linda, indeed, gave 
him to understand that she was rather hard to please, and 
not to be treated lightly ; and he liked her all the better for 
it " I shall have to be careful," thought this veteran sim- 
pleton, " or else I shall find myself in her black books, and 
then have to propose before I want to, so as to get out of 
them. And there's no knowing, even then, whether she'll 
accept me. When girls are so lovely, and young with it, 
they're apt to be foolish and self-willed, and, if I insulted 
her, — as she would call it, — I might propose only to be 
refused." The bare thought of it was humiliating. 

Linda, to his annoyance, would more often than not bring 
the Carr girls with her. The little puss knew, if he did 
frown, that he was only tantalised. She would not give him 
enough of her society for him ever to tire of it. She was 
always a Fata Morgana — she liked the rble. And he, who 
hated and was wearied by women who pushed themselves 
beneath his notice, and tried to monopolise his attention, 
relished the change. " Old Decie could do nothing with this 
girl," he thought, triumphantly ; " I should like to see them 
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together. No, I shouldn't ; it won't do for him to try to cut 
me out here." And an angry frown came on his low, 
animal brow. 

The Carrs thought him an awful bore. Linda did not tell 
them of what she had seen, the carriage with its fiery horses 
and, above all, its coronet Linda kept this little titbit to 
herself; she did not wish to excite the envy of her friends 
too much; she even preferred to bear the brunt of their 
numerous reproaches. "How can you, Linda, meet that 
awful ' Fossil ? ' He never treats us to anything, and yet you 
drag us there. I nearly yawned my head off last time," said 
one sister. "I felt inclined to knock his hat off into the 
water behind, just to get a little excitement," the other 
added. 

" If you did, I'd never forgive you, Milly," said Linda. 
" I know he's a bore ; but wait till the summer comes, and 
I'll get him to take us all on the river." 

"You said before you'd get him to treat us to lots of 
things, but you've never even asked him," said the rebellious 
ones in chorus. 

" All in good time," answered the diplomatic Linda. " It 
doesn't do to hurry ; we'll get plenty soon." 

"Get left, more likely. He does seem a mean thing; 
fancy not even asking us whether we'd like some sweets. 
And he never takes his eyes off you ; " this aggrievedly. 

" Now do be nice, Milly, and I'll tell you what I'll do ; 
I'll get ma to let Jack Rath come into our place, and I'll 
invite you at the same time." 

" Will you now t " exclaimed Milly, delightedly (Jack Rath 
was forbidden the house by Mrs. Carr, though she was 
indulgent enough. Heaven knows) ; " that will be fun. It's 
not half so good meeting him outside as it is where there's a 
piano and a postman's knock and blindman's buff." 

" All right ; but mind, don't you tell your ma. And mind 
you don't let it out, Marie ; and you must promise to come 
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with me whenever I want you, to the Palace, and not sulk, 
but be lively." 

" You're not so lively when you're with him." 

" Never mind ; you be lively, there's good girls." 

Linda well knew the Carrs lively were, if possible, more 
objectionable than the Carrs sulking; her efforts were 
always aimed at seciuring a contrast, — Linda pensive, with 
brief flashes of wit ; the Carrs full of boisterous buffoonery, 
trying to be funny and failing; that was a picture that 
pleased Linda, and haunted the memory of the " Fossil." 

The Carrs consented, Milly only too delighted to get a 
chance of frequently meeting Jack Rath, — Jack Rath, who 
objected to taking long walks with her, but did not mind 
going to a house where there were plenty of girls and music 
and fun generally. 

" Why don't you invite your * Fossil ' home, Linda ? " was 
always her mother's cry. " I tell you straight, if you lose 
him, I'll never help you with another." 

It is hard to say where Mrs. Standish's help had come in. 
Linda hinted as much. 

" I'm all right, ma ; I can manage my own affairs. If I 
want any assistance, I shall certainly come to you ; youVe 
had such experience." 

" I don't know what you mean," her mother retorted, indig- 
nantly; "I'm sure it wouldn't have done for girls when I 
was young to carry on as you do. We had to help in the 
housework, and then sit down to our sewing; while all 
the hussies think of nowadays is how to get hold of 
men." 

" Quite true ; I must really tell Irene to turn over a new 
leaf. It's always struck me as odd, ma, that you should 
have such a disreputable family." 

" It is strange. Now mind, if you don't invite his lord- 
ship home, I'll come with you one of these evenings when 
you go to meet him, and invite him myself." 
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" If he sees you, ma, it'll choke him off, I tell you straight. 
He's not coining here till he's proposed. Then, if he does 
try to fight shy, I can have him up for breach of promise, 
get heavy damages, and go on the stage afterward." 

" Don't let me hear you speak of the stage, — vile, horrid 
place. Your father would turn in his grave, if he thought 
one of his daughters wished to go on it. No ; you marry a 
nobleman; that's better than being a chorus girl." This 
with the utmost scorn. 

"Plenty of chorus girls marry noblemen," said Linda, 
rebelliously ; not that she wanted to go on the stage, — that 
was indeed a last resort, — but that she always made a point 
of arguing with her mother. 

" Maybe ; but they never get into society, and what's the 
good of a nobleman then } Might as well marry a wealthy 
sweep. Now, your father was a gentleman, a representative 
of his Queen. It's no disgrace for the highest lord in the 
land to marry you ; but, once drag your skirts across a stage, 
and all the world can sneer at you." 

Linda mentally acknowledged that her mother was right ; 
but she would have died rather than own it. 

" I don't see where the disgrace comes in ; one can be 
quite as bad off the stage as on." 

" Nonsense, you mustn't talk like that. What does a girl 
of your age know about such things?" And her mother 
indignantly withdrew. 

Mrs. Standish generally finished up her arguments in that 
way. Linda used to smile at the want of reason her mother 
displayed, — one moment talking on all subjects with her as 
she might to a married woman who was a confidential friend, 
and the next treating her as a child. Linda used to call 
these her mother's " know-nothing " and " know-all " moods. 

In one thing Linda was a bonne enfant^ — she did practise. 
Two full hours she gave to the piano every day. In every- 
thing that was in the accomplishment line she worked hard. 
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Her singing, master found in her a ready pupil ; even her 
walking she studied. 

" Now, how is this, Irene ? " she would ask of her ever- 
patient sister, who would, as often as not, be on her knees 
scrubbing, or leaning over her ironing board. "Now do 
look." And Linda would cross and recross the kitchen, 
with the grace that comes of long practice. Then she would 
sit down, taking care to do it slowly and to make her skirt 
fall as well as was possible in one made by an amateur dress- 
maker, and she would handle a cup and saucer gracefully, 
imagining herself at an " At home." 

Good-natured Irene applauded these performances, and 
surveyed her clever sister with wondering eyes. Linda, so 
lithe and supple, with an easy manner, a charming smile, 
and lily-white hands, was an altogether superior being, poor 
Irene, hot and tired, would think. 

" Ah, Irene, I'm going to be the swell of the family ; when 
I'm presented I shall walk like this. Lend me that sheet for 
a train, there's a love ; and then I shall curtsey like this," 
and Linda curtseyed to the dresser. "I wonder how low 
one has to go. There are people to teach you, however." 

" I think you could teach them, Linda," exclaimed Irene, 
admiringly. 

** There are two or three little points I'm not quite certain 
about. When I've got them, I shall be perfect. Now, Iry, 
hurry over that job ; I want you to waltz with me. I'm 
afraid I haven't quite got that gliding business." 

To-day Irene hardly noticed Linda's performance; she 
could not indeed see through the tears that filled her eyes. 
Only occasionally, when they splashed down on the linen 
she was ironing, she smiled a feeble approval on her lively 
sister. Millicent's baby was dead ; and Irene could not for- 
get the mother in her agony, as she had seen her on the 
night before in the miserable room she called home. 

" Oh, Iry, God knows I have only them ; they are my all ; 
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and I ki\ow I shall lose them," MilHcent had cried, hysteri- 
cally, " for I am cursed. I shall see them fade away, as I 
have seen baby. Ah, if he'd been a rich woman's child, he'd 
be alive now. Don't say no, Irene, for you know it's a lie. 
Oh, God, what have I done ? " And Millicent had wildly 
abandoned herself to her despair. 

No wonder that Irene, within whose heart there was by 
far too much sympathy to allow her to lead a happy life, went 
about her work mechanically. 

" You are a sight, Iry 1 " exclaimed Linda, irritably. She 
was annoyed by Irene's strange want of appreciation of her 
graceful movements. " Your eyes are as red as boiled lob- 
sters. I'm going to the Baths." And Linda went off in a 
huff to one of her favourite haunts, the Public Swimming 
Baths. She was in great form there. She could indeed dive 
very prettily ; and this, along with her milk-white skin, with- 
out a blemish on it, made her the admiration and envy of all 
the girls and women there. 

She found the Carrs there, and they all had great fun, 
splashing about in the water, the while exchanging chaff of 
a description that made most of the women laugh, though 
somewhat startling others. 

Linda found it a delightful way of getting rid of an hour 
or two ; then when dressed, to take a stroll around, — a really 
round stroll, — around and around, — so far as the streets 
would allow, — Doctor Jackson the crammer's. For were 
not Jacky's " Johnnies " charming fellows, and didn't they 
meet them and have a lot of fun with them when the cram- 
ming was over ? They were " real gentlemen," too, and, in 
Linda's estimation, that was " such a lot." They might snatch 
a kiss and " say things," but Linda was highly flattered by 
such attentions. Of course, they hadn't much money ; but, 
thought Linda magnanimously, "never mind that; they're 
ever so much better than office boys or shopmen's sons." 
Also, of course, they were out of the question as prospective 
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husbands. Not that the majority of them would have had 
Linda, even had she deigned to overlook their want of the 
" ready." For the young male generation is cute, and when 
it marries, not only looks for money, but can pretty well 
gauge character; and abominates anything approaching 
selfishness in a prospective wife. But, be it said, if Linda 
were to shine as a burlesque actress or a music-hall star, then 
would all be at her feet ; for they worship success, this young 
generation. So that while Linda, penniless, aspiring, and 
virtuous, would only merit their contempt ; Linda, wealthy, 
contemptuous, and — the other thing, would be a being whose 
smiles and whispers would be treasured like untold gold, and 
at whose shrine all would bow down and worship. Their 
fathers would have preferred Linda as she was; the sons 
would scorn her until she were what, if she so elected, she 
might become. 

And so there was some very pretty fencing between them ; 
the girls and the young men in a manner despising one 
another, and yet playing with love, — quite independent of 
one another. They might indeed have been the members 
of a third sex. Mere beauty awakened no desire ; youth 
kept back its fires. They burned only in honour of 
Plutus. 

Linda arrived home, as usual, too late for tea with the 
others. Irene made her some, and she had it in the kitchen. 
Linda possessed a fine appetite ; as fast as Irene could cut 
the bread and butter, Linda ate it. Irene could hardly re- 
frain from sighing ; she had hoped to be able to take some 
of the loaf to Millicent, who, more or less, lived on bread 
and golden syrup; but Linda put a stop to all such 
hopes. 

" My stars, I am hungry. I guess it's the water makes me 
so. Haven't you noticed, Iry, I'm always hungriest after 
I've been to the Baths ? Where's Gladys ? " 

" She's gone out" 
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" I wonder where. It's too early for evensong. I wanted 
to practise ray waltzing with her. Will you have a dance 
with me ? " 

Irene pleaded her ironing ; she was only too glad of an 
excuse, being in no mood for dancing. 

" There's the postman ; I wonder whom it's for. Mater or 
Gladys, you bet. I'll run and see." 

Linda went, and in a few seconds came down-stairs holding 
aloft a letter. " You'll never guess whom it's for," she said 
to Irene. 

" Why, you, I suppose," replied Irene. 

" No ; it's for you." 

" For me ? " exclaimed her sister. She could not re- 
member ever before having received a letter. They some- 
times fell to the share of the others ; but Irene, who was 
ever cooking, washing, or sewing, had no chance of making 
friends. 

" Yes ; open it. Let's see whom it's from. Do you know 
it looks awfully like Charley's handwriting." 

And it was from Charley. Irene's face flushed with joy. 
For the moment she forgot Millicent in her delight at 
hearing from Charley. It was, alas, a very brief note ; but 
it stated that she was well and had found work, and that 
was very good news. Irene's heart went out to the 
wanderer. 

Linda scrutinised the post-mark; though, while she did 
so, she remarked, "It's not much good going by post- 
marks; she wouldn't be such a jay as to post it where 
she is living. I wonder what she is doing ; she doesn't say 
what kind of work she's got. I expect she's gone on to the 
stage." 

" Oh, no," exclaimed Irene, in horror. 

" Yes, I think so ; for you know she always was a girl for 
acting about ; and, besides, what else could she do ? She 
doesn't know any trade ; she's no better at sewing than I 
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am. When you've got nothing but a pretty face, there's only 
the stage." 

Irene paled at the very thought. Charley, in the midst of 
temptations 1 Charley painting her face and allowing her- 
self to be stared at by people ; and having a crowd of bad 
men running after herl It was a terrible thought "Oh, 
no ; let her clean steps, anything,* — never the stage." 

" Charley clean steps ! " scoffed Linda. " I fancy I see 
her doing it No ; she's got more * go ' in her than that I 
expect she'll make pots of money. She's got awfully nice 
hair, you know, — not so thick as mine ; but still it's good 
enough to mash any amount of men, — without counting the 
face." 

" Be quiet, Linda," said her sister, sternly. " If I thought 
it was as you say, I should leave this house and never return 
until I had found her and brought her back. But I think 
better of her than that She is older than you, and knows 
better what is right and wrong. If you knew how it pained 
me, you wouldn't suggest such things." And Irene's voice 
was broken by her sobs. 

"Oh, I don't want to hurt you, Iry," rejoined Linda. 
" You're such a funny girl ; you're as old-fashioned as they 
make 'em. Only fancy being disgusted at the thought of the 
stage ; why, big swells* daughters go on nowadays." 

" Ah, but not Charley. God save her from it." 

" Perhaps He will," remarked Linda, with a dubious twinkle 
in her hazel eyes ; " in which case He'll have to invent a * sit ' 
for her ; there's nothing I know of she can do." 

She stood meditating, while Irene, gazing sadly in the fire, 
saw beyond the dancing flames and the red-hot coal Charley's 
face, with its arch smile ; recalling fondly the one being 
who had ever helped her or been thoughtful for her. She 
thought of the words she had often heard, " I've been awfully 
lazy this week, I know, Iry ; but I'm going to help you now; 
what can I do ? " 
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" I'm off," said Linda. " When you go to Millicent*s, you 
can take her that bunch of daffodils ; one of Jacky's * John- 
nies ' bought 'em for me. I don't want 'em, and they'll do 
to put on her little dead baby." 

And Linda went up-stairs to wash and to brush her hair- 
(alas, she could not change her dress, — she had no better 
one). She was due to meet her old " Fossil " at the Palace. 
She did not rouge or powder now. She had had several 
shocks lately at the sight of the Carrs' faces ; these girls now 
began to " pile it on," even to go out in the daylight, and 
looked terrible sights. So Linda was beginning to see the 
folly of it ; indeed, with her beautiful complexion, it was not 
only a superfluous, but an insane trick to do. She took up 
her gloves ; they were very shabby. " I wish they'd buy me 
gloves instead of flowers," her thoughts reverting to Jacky's 
" Johnnies." " I'll ask Milly Carr to lend me a pair of her 
old ones. They won't be so bad as these." And so, ready 
ever for any emergency, Linda set out. 

Gladys came in soon after. Going into the kitchen, she 
espied the daffodils and, in spite of Irene's protests, took a 
bunch from them to wear in the bosom of her dress ; she 
was bound for evensong, and her favourite curate would be 
there. 

Irene went into the larder and surveyed its contents ; there 
was half a cold leg of mutton, but that was sacred. Irene 
knew well her mother would as good as charge her with rob- 
bery, if she took aught but the veriest scraps. Finally she 
took a small jar of dripping, some cold bread pudding, and 
a little tea screwed up in a piece of paper, — not without 
some scruples as to the dripping and the tea. Mrs. Stan- 
dish would not have let her take them, and Irene hated to 
deceive her mother ; and she felt most poignantly she was 
doing so. Then, taking up the glorious yellow blossoms, she 
made her way to Millicent's. 

It was in a dirty street, at the top of a dirty house, that 
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Millicent lived. Her little room was in character with the 
rest, — it was dirty. Millicent, in despair, often complained 
to Irene that it was impossible to keep it clean. The bed, a 
mattress on the floor, took up nearly half the small room ; 
the tiny fireplace looked crowded and untidy with the 
saucepan, kettle, frying-pan, heaped up on it; there was no 
cupboard to keep them in ; the children crawled about on 
the floor ; the husband lay on the mattress sleeping off his 
drink ; and, on the table, was a little coffin, beside which 
sat the pale mother. In the gloom it was difficult to see, but 
Irene was well used to the place ; she had often been there, 
and would have found her way about blindfolded. 

"Ah, Irene, is that you? I thought you were never 
coming." 

There was a querulous tone of reproach in the voice; 
grief had worn her out. 

" I am sorry, dear, I couldn't come before ; let me make 
you a cup of tea." 

Irene knelt down, and, using as little wood and coal as 
possible, made a tiny fire that sufficed to boil some water 
in the kettle. 

"Now, dear, you'll have a slice of pudding, won't you, 
along with your tea? Where's the cup?" 

The cups stood by dirty, — unwashed since the last meal. 
Irene washed them in a few seconds; she was quick, 
quick indeed was Irene; perhaps because she had plenty 
of practice. 

Millicent drank her tea thirstily, and gave her share of 
the pudding to one of the babies, that crawled up her knee 
begging for it She did not thank Irene for her services, 
perhaps because she was used to them ; but when Irene, 
lifting up the daffodils, said, "Look what Linda has sent 
you for poor baby," her face became all radiant. " What, 
Linda ? How kind of her. What a dear girl she is. Let's 
put them on ; shall we separate them, or put the bunch on 
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as it is?" She grew quite excited doing this little office 
for the dead. Irene undid them, and they laid a daffodil 
here and there on the little emaciated body. 

"They're coming for him to-morrow," whispered Milli- 
cent, as if fearful lest the dead child should hear her. " Jim 
has borrowed five shillings, and that'll pay up the under- 
taker. He wouldn't have buried baby without it." 

" Who lent it ? " asked Irene, touched by this proof of 
some one's sympathy. 

"The potman at the public-house where Jim goes; and 
I'm afraid we'll never be able to return it," said Millicent, 
hopelessly. 

"Oh, yes; we must try," exclaimed Irene, to whom no 
thought was more bitter than that of defrauding the kindly 
few who helped those in distress. " We must see what we 
can do." 

" And, if Jim returns it, he'll only try to borrow it again, 
or more ; and because he's returned it once, the man would, 
I expect, lend it him again," said Millicent, in despair. " It's 
no use, Iry, trying to be honest or clean, when you're as 
poor as we are. I've given it up." 

" Oh, but you mustn't speak like that." 

" How must I speak then ? " inquired the other, sullenly. 

"Why, you must trust in God, dear, — you know it's a 
long lane without a turning ; and you've been very unlucky 
so far, and perhaps Jim will give up the drink. God will 
not leave you to perish." 

"He left baby," muttered the mother, laying her thin 
hand on the coffin. 

" Poor baby was always ill, dear, you know ; the others 
are bonny enough. Come here, Willie, here, Harry. Now, 
they're strong enough, and well, aren't you, dears ? " 

The peaked little faces looked up wonderingly at Irene. 
Harry, the younger, asked, " Have you more puddie (pud- 
ding), Auntie?" 
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" No, dear," said Irene, struggling to keep back her sobs. 
" I must go now, Millicent. I'll be around to-morrow." And 
she hurried away, fearful lest she might break down in that 
home of misery. But, once outside, she let the tears course, 
unresisted, down her cheeks. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Charley was — much as she fought against the convic- 
tion — becoming conscious that her clothes were getting 
very — awfully shabby. She had managed to save enough 
out of her money to have her boots soled and heeled, and 
Minnie, the slavey, had lent her a pair of disreputable down- 
at-heel shoes to wear while the repairs were being made. 
She often thought it over, and tried to find out a way of 
adding to her wardrobe. She was, indeed, in a patched-up 
condition. Had it not been that her glorious hair, pretty 
face, and a certain air about her that, in a manner, pre- 
vented people from looking too closely at her dress, she 
might easily — so far as raiment went — have been taken 
for a little step-cleaner, or a match-girl. 

At last Aunty came to the rescue. "Now, girlie, I'm 
going to take the flowers out of my bonnet and put in those 
I bought this morning. Gk) and bring across your hat, and 
then I'll make it up with these, when I've taken them out ; 
they're not very shabby, and they'll make a change in your 
hat." 

Charley had become used by this time to Aunty's rough- 
and-ready manner. She went obediently and fetched the 
hat. She was no longer filled with indignant pride at the 
thought of accepting favours she could not return. She was 
learning to subdue that ; and, though her school was a hard 
and bitter one, its lessons were, if silently, yet earnestly 
taken to heart She was pleased and quite animated about 
the new arrangement of her trimmings. " Oh, thanks. Aunty ; 
are you sure you can spare them ? " She joyfully pulled out 
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the dusty old flowers and put the others in then- place. Then 
Aunty gave her a bow, and she added that, and the effect was 
not bad by any means. And Aunty sold her a black stuff 
skirt for a shilling. It was not much to look at, but, after 
she had shortened it and bound up the bottom with black 
braid, it didn't look amiss. At least, not in the gaslight. 

She was getting together quite a library, — or what she 
called a library. It consisted of newspapers ; for now, not 
only had she the weekly paper from the Yank, but the men 
with whom she spoke at Aunty's stall often gave her one; 
and all these she religiously treasured up, although, to her 
horror, some of them actually spoke up for that arch-traitor. 
Lord Dartmoor. " Of course, they were paid by him ; but 
the idea of any one — even the editor — being so mean as 
to betray his country for money ! " It made Charley quite 
indignant. She did not throw away the offending news- 
papers, they were too precious for that ; but she did not take 
them down so often as the others. The gentle reader may 
smile at the idea of re-reading newspapers weeks old ; but 
we fear that, were the gentle reader in similar straits to 
Charley, she would do as she did. 

About this time the Fleaman began to pay Charley a 
good deal of attention. He would wait breakfast for her; 
say ever so many pretty things ; in fact, to tell the truth, his 
admiration was beginning to o'erleap his prudence. He 
had been for some time on the lookout for a German girl 
with a little dot It would, indeed, be mad for a clever 
showman, with a good business, to marry as these foolish 
English did, — without the dot. He had, indeed, one fair 
fraulein in his eye ; she was the daughter of a baker, and 
would have a hundred pounds. True, she was frowsy and 
forty, and shrewish withal; but then — with a hundred 
pounds one can do much. And his thoughts, when they 
were not with his business, alternated between the hundred 
pounds and Charley's fair, fresh, young face. 
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He often saw her when he stood outside his show, tout- 
ing for visitors ; and when she flitted across to Aunty's, and 
stood side by side with a " swell gentleman," shooting, his 
face would take on an ugly look, and his voice would have a 
rasping sound in it. 

Charley rather liked this black-browed Bohemian. At the 
same time, she often thought she would have preferred him 
in the next house to being in the same with her ; for she had 
an uncomfortable suspicion that he brought some of his col- 
lection home with him? But, for all that, he was a jolly 
fellow ; but why would he eat in a manner that was — well, 
far from becoming. Charley always averted her eyes ; any- 
thing rather than see the plates of maccaroni being shovelled 
down — there was no other word for it "But I suppose 
it's the fashion in his country," she thought in extenuation. 

The Yank wasn't quite so kind and polite. He was often 
" cheeky," and he used to get drunk, and behave in a dis- 
graceful manner ; in fact, the management had threatened 
to turn him out of the Folies Bergferes. Yet, in a manner, 
he fascinated her. He would tell her all about that great 
country he came from beyond the seas, — astonishing tales 
they were; and also all about his own experiences, — and 
wonderful and varied they were. 

" Why, you must have lived forty lives," Charley would 
exclaim, in amazement 

"Crowded 'em in, my dear," he would remark, com- 
placently. 

Sometimes, though, he would sneer at England, and then 
Charley would become indignant In the midst of that bevy 
of foreigners she felt it incumbent on her to take up the 
cudgels for her country; and, in virtue of her newspaper 
reading, she did it fairly well. 

ThAi the Yank would turn on Germany, and though, as a 
rule, the Herr and the Frau would remain silent, the Flea- 
man would break a lance with him. And Charley, though 
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she preferred the Fleaman, was always glad that in this 
argument the Yank came off with flying colours. 

The Greeks, if any of them were present, remained dis- 
creetly silent; probably on account of their not speaking 
English, — unless " pretty Miss " counted for anything. They 
had learned so much, and never missed an opportunity of 
saying it to Charley. A handsome set of ne'er-do-wells they 
were, and Charley knew it, and longed for the chance of 
having a good look at them ; but it so happened that, when- 
ever they met, their eyes were always on her, so that she felt 
constrained to look another way. 

" I believe," she once confessed to herself, " if I hadn't 
lived in the same house with them and known how dirty 
they were, I might — really I might have fallen in love with 
them; or, at any rate, with that tall one with the gentle 
face." 

These did not complete the list of Charley's admirers. 
There was one especially who must not be left out. He 
was a wealthy retired major, aged about seventy-two. He 
had gone up one day and spoken to the " Bodiless Head," 
without the intermediation of Aunty. He had seen a charm- 
ing girl standing outside the B. H. Show, and he was not a 
man to be daunted for the want of an introduction, especially 
when the fair one happened to be hatless. He hobbled 
gaily up to her. 

" You belong to that show .> " 

" Yes," Charley answered, somewhat bashfully. 

" You are new here, surely. I have not seen you before." 

" I've been two months here." And Charley gave a little 
sigh. She was thinking of Irene ; it seemed twelve months 
at least since she had seen her. 

" Two months ? By Jove, of course ; it's quite that since 
I've been here ; I was forgetting. Do you know, you* would 
make a most charming picture. Let me see, whom would you 
do for? — Una, I think." The old man dabbled in painting. 
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" Would you like to see the Bodiless Head ? " suggested 
Charley, in the hope of stopping his compliments. She was 
still a little frightened by the admiration of the other sex. 

" Bodiless Head ? Pshaw 1 I suppose youVe never sat 
for artists ? " 

" I don't think so," said Charley, blushing under his scru- 
tiny. " What do you mean ? " 

" Why, sit ; let them take your portrait ; paint you in a 
picture." 

" I've had my photograph taken, if that's what you mean." 

" No ; that isn't quite what I mean ; but have you any of 
those photographs ? " 

Charley shook her head. 

'^ Now, if you like to go and have some taken, and will 
give me one, I will pay you what you will for it." 

Charley thought this a very odd idea. She looked won- 
deringly up at the old man, half-doubting whether he was in 
his right senses. She had heard of actresses' and beauties' 
portraits being sold; but hers — what a ridiculous sugges- 
tion. " If I had one, I'd give it to you," she said, truthfully. 
" Nobody's ever asked me for one before." 

The old man chuckled. " Well, you can't say no. If I 
pay for the dozen, you won't be offended, will you ? " 

"Oh, no;" Charley saw nothing to be offended at. It 
was a queer fancy of the old gentleman; but her dress, — 
her shabby clothes. Then she was struck with what she 
thought a good idea. " Do you know," she said, confidingly, 
" I once thought I should like to be taken as Virginia — you 
know, Macaulay's Virginia. Drape a sheet around ; it looks 
all right ; I tried it before the looking-glass at home." 

At the mention of her home she blushed again ; she was 
fearful of letting out her secret. 

"Virginia? Of course; that would suit you admirably. 
Then it's settled ; you are to be taken in a sheet as Virginia 
— and I'm to have one," 
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This was rather sudden. 

"I don't — know," said Charley, hesitatingly; adding, 
" of course, if you want one ; it's a shame, though, to make 
you pay. I would, if I had any money." 

The Major smiled. He calculated on getting some fun 
out of this little girl, who was so different from her 
surroundings. 

He put a sovereign down. "Now go and have them 
taken soon, there's a good girl; I'm all impatience. I 
shall remember your face. I'll try to put it in a picture 
when I get home. Yes, Una; — you are Una — without a 
lion to take care of you." 

" I should be afraid of being eaten by such a protector ; I 
should think that would be the fate of Una," said Charley, 
musingly. 

" Ah, but you see virtue and simplicity triumph over all, 
— even the evil in a man's heart, — and a lion's too," he 
answered, with a queer look. 

'* I have my doubts about simplicity," murmured Charley, 
pocketing the sovereign, without thanks ; for she regarded 
it as a business proceeding, and never dreamt he meant her 
to keep the change. " You have to be pretty knowing, you 
know, to get on," she added, looking up at him with grave 
eyes. 

"Oh, don't say that; it's not true." 

" Ah, but Aunty says it, — and she knows," said Charley, 
shaking her head. "You gentlemen, you see, don't know 
anything about what goes on in the world, — I mean among 
those who have to work for a living." 

Charley blushed for the length of her speech; but her 
eyes, calmly surveying the Major of seventy-two, had in 
their depths all the tranquillity of sweet sixteen. 

" You shall teach me ; tell me all about it, if you will be 
so kind," he ventured. 

" I don't think I could," said Charley, dubiously ; " if only 
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you were poor — really poor for a short time, you would 
know better than I could ever tell you." 

The Major stared; was she really so simple as she 
appeared, — or only another very clever schemer ? 

He nodded somewhat coldly. "Good-bye; I'll come 
again soon and see whether you have the photograph. 
Bye-bye." 

He walked on. His clothes were shabby, and Charley, 
gazing after him, wondered why, from the first moment, she 
had taken him for a gentleman. "I suppose it was his 
manner," she concluded. She noticed two of the janitors 
salute him on his way out. " I wonder who he is ; they 
seem to know him; I'll ask Aunty." She flitted over to 
her. 

" Did you see that old gentleman I was speaking to ? " 

" No, love ; I've been busy ; what was he like ? " 

"Why, very old, and stoops a bit, and carries a thick 
stick ; and has very shabby clothes." 

" Was his hair long } " 

" Yes, looks as though it wanted cutting." 

" Why, that's the Major. Has he been speaking to you ? " 
inquired Aunty, letting her work fall into her lap. 

" Yes ; do you know him ? " 

" By sight, yes ; and, by what other girls who know him 
say, — he doesn't speak to many, — he's awfully rich." And 
Aunty gazed at Charley, as if she expected her to be tremen- 
dously impressed. 

" Is he ? I think he might buy another suit and spend 
threepence on a hair-cut He must be a miser," said 
Charley, indignantly. 

" Oh, no, he isn't. He has heaps of horses and carriages 
and servants. What did he say to you ? " 

"Why, he gave me the money to have my photograph 
taken." 

" How much ? * 
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"A sovereign. Of course, it won't come to more than 
three shillings ; I suppose he'd no small change." 

"We'll have an oyster supper, eh, love? I'll run out and 
get them, if you'll mind my show. Where's my hat ? Give 
it me." 

" What, the sovereign ? but it's not mine. He didn't give 
it to me," stammered Charley. 

" Oh, yes, he did, you silly girl. Of course, no gentleman 
expects his change. Why, he'd be offended at the idea." 

"Not expect his change?" exclaimed Charley, thunder- 
struck. " Did he mean me to keep the whole sovereign ? " 
she added, in awestruck tones. 

"Yes, bless your innocence," laughed Aunty. "What's 
a sov ? Many's the fiver the girls here have rooked out of 
him, I'll be bound." 

" But I didn't even thank him," said Charley, flushing at 
the memory of her omission. 

" Well, I'm waiting," said Aunty. " Come on. And let 
me see, I'll get a couple of bottles of stout, and I've got 
some bread and butter in my bag." 

" But, Aunty," interrupted Charley, " I must at least offer 
him back his change." Poor Charley, she felt very miser- 
able ; she hated to refuse Aunty, who had been so kind to 
her; and yet — "You see, suppose he didn't mean I was 
to keep it ? " 

" But he did, I know," said Aunty, impatiently. 

"But I must give him the chance." There were tears 
in Charley's eyes. Aunty saw them, and took off her hat 
sullenly. Charley felt cut to the heart How mean to 
refuse Aunty ; and Aunty did so like oysters. 

" I tell you what I'll do," said Aunty, at last, " I'll pay 
for the oysters and beer, and you'll see he'll refuse his 
change ; then you pay me back." 

Charley unwillingly consented. It seemed very wrong to 
her, — the thought of accepting the money in any case. She 
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had not earned it; what right had she to take it? And 
she feared that she might fail to plead as she ought to with 
him to take back his change; for, if he did take it back, 
she would be in a worse plight than ever. "I wish to 
Heaven he'd never given it to me," she thought, wretchedly 
enough. If only Aunty hadn't been so kind, she would 
know what to do ; then, if there had only been herself, she 
wouldn't have accepted it, if the old Major had gone on his 
bended knees. A sovereign seemed an enormous sum to 
Charley; no wonder, poor girl, she had to make one go 
far enough. And, as she sat there, she wished earnestly 
enough that she had never seen the Major. But other 
thoughts would come, — thoughts she strove vainly to re- 
press ; visions of, a new hat. Even when the photographs 
and the oysters and the beer had all been paid for, she 
thought she would be able to purchase this much-wanted, 
much-desired thing. 

Well — she got it. The photograph was taken ; Charley 
looking serious enough, though pretty for all that. The 
Major refused his change, somewhat surprised at its being 
offered him, and told her she was to keep it, in so kind 
a tone that Charley felt horribly mean, and quite choky in 
the throat. He was pleased with the likeness. 

"Now I wonder where I can put it; it won't do to let 
my sweetheart see it," he said, smilingly. 

Charley stared ; had this old, old man really got a sweet- 
heart ? How strange. 

" Do you know what else I should like ? " he asked. 

Charley shook her head. " If there's anything I can do 
for you," she blurted out, impetuously; for she was in a way 
overcome by his generosity. 

" Yes, you can do it, if you will be so kind ; give me a 
little piece of that gold that is hanging there." 

Charley laughed gaily as he took up with his finger one 
of her ringlets. 
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" Ah, if it were only real gold I " she sighed. " Do you 
honestly want a piece ? I'll get the scissors and cut you ofiF 
this." 

'' Oh, no, no," said the old man, hurriedly ; " not so much ; 
a small curl will be plenty. I would not think of robbing 
you. Wait till you have so little as I have ; then you will 
not be so prodigal." He took off his hat and showed his 
bald head with its long fringe of hair around the sides. Yes, 
he had, as Artemus Ward says, '* a fine head of hair in the 
back of his neck." 

" Are you fond of reading ? " he asked next 

" Yes," said Charley ; " aren't you ? " 

" Well, I can't say I'm a great one at it ; but I can lend 
you any book you'd like." 

" Oh, thank you." 

" I suppose you get plenty of time for reading ? " 

" Yes, I read the newspapers ; I haven't any books." 

'* Ah, I suppose you read the divorce and breach of 
promise cases ; that's what you ladies like." 

"Yes, I read those sometimes; but I like it best when 
they give it hot to Lord Dartmoor." 

" Why t " inquired the old man, with uplifted eyebrows. 

"Why? Need you ask? Don't you know he's ruining 
the country ? You rich people are so don't-carish, so selfish 
— oh, no, I don't mean that — " she paused, flushing — ^^you 
are very generous; but most of them can't care much, or 
they'd put him in prison and stop his carryings on." 

" You are a little red-hot Conservative. I thought I was 
one ; but you put me in the shade. If you're so fond of 
politics, I can let you have some books that will interest 
yoiL There's MacCarthy's History of his own Times — 
that's very good ; I'll send my man down with it to-night." 

One afternoon, while Charley was at Aunty's stall, shoot- 
ing with one of the "boys," she espied the old Major 
waiting about, evidently wanting to speak with her. She 
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was unable to get away, for she had been challenged, and, 
her antagonist bemg a good shot, she was unwilling to leave, 
even for a moment. The Major had a little parcel in his 
hand. Charley felt instinctively it was for her. " But never 
mind ; it can't be helped," she thought. 

At last the Major, after casting an angry look at her, 
went off, 

Charley was rather upset, as well as disappointed; she 
was afraid he might think her ungrateful. "Perhaps," 
she said to herself, " it was books he'd taken the trouble 
to bring me ; and now he's had to take them home again." 
The thought of it haunted her, and made her miserable for 
some little time. 

The following day the Major came again, but he did not 
come near her show. Charley saw him talking with some 
of the other girls, but he did not even look — at least so 
Charley thought — at her. She was full of wounded pride, 
and could have cried from mortification. If he hadn't been 
so kind to her, she thought, it wouldn't have mattered. " He 
won't speak to me, Aunty. That's because I didn't go 
over to him yesterday," she said to that lady, with affected 
nonchalance. 

"Oh, leave him alone," was Aunty's answer, "he'll get 
over his bad temper soon enough." 

While at her dinner, — in the public-house, as usual, — 
Charley was asked by the barmaid whether she would do 
her a favour. She assented cheerfully. "Well, you know 
the bar in your > place; there's a young lady behind it — 
Miss Hyams. Now, will you tell her from me, to try to 
leave as early as she can; and I'll be waiting for her at 
the comer of Downes Street with the two Johnnies we met 
in the train the other night." 

" Yes," said Charley ; " Miss Hyams. I won't forget" 

When she got back, she asked Aunty to point Miss Hyams 
out to her. 
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Aunty smiled. " What, are you getting jealous already ? " 

" No," Charley promptly answered. " Why should I ? " 

" Ah, she's supposed to be the beauty of this place ; not 
that I see much in her ; though, TU give her her due, she's 
straight enough. She's the only girl here, besides yourself 
and me, that the men can't do what they like with. Ah, 
she's a knowing card." 

" Which one is it ? " asked Charley, anxious to deliver her 
message. 

" That one with the short dark curls, and the large black 
eyes." 

Charley went to her. She found Miss Hyams very agree- 
able ; she even went so far as to offer Charley a drink ; 
and, though that young damsel declined it, she was quite 
fascinated by the lovely barmaid. Linda was beautiful ; ah, 
yes, no one ever came up to her ; but this girl was a beauty 
of another type, and had such ruddy lips, and great eyes that 
sparkled with arch fun ; and then her ready smile, and she 
had a slangy free and easy way with her that Charley found 
irresistible. There and then she made up her mind that, 
if Miss Hyams didn't object, she would often come across 
and chat with her. 

" How did you get to' know Bessie } " asked the bar- 
maid. ' 

" I go there for my lunch," said Charley, colouring. 

" You have got nice hair." Miss Hyams was so confident 
of her own superlative beauty that she could afford to be 
generous. " Don't I see the Major talking to you ? " 

" Yes. He's very kind." 

" Kind ? What's he given you ? " 

*' He lends me books, and he once gave me the change 
out of a sovereign." 

Miss Hyams turned up her pretty nose. 

"That ain't much. Why, some of 'em 'ere 'as rushed 
him for any amount He gave me this ring." And she 
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showed Charley, on her right hand, a ring sparkling with 
diamonds. 

" Did he ? " exclaimed Charley, wonderingly. Would she 
ever possess a diamond ring ? How she longed for one. 

" Yes ; but he doesn't speak to me now ; he's offended." 

" Oh, dear me," from Charley, sorrowfully, " I'm afraid I 
also have offended him. He came yesterday, and I was 
serving one of Aunty's customers, and couldn't get away, and 
he went off in a huff." 

" Never mind ; he'll soon make friends with you again," 
observed Miss Hyams, consolingly. 

" Will he } He hasn't made friends again with you, you 
say." 

" Ah, but I served him a trick ; he feels sold when he 
looks at me," said the barmaid, laughing ; <' but you haven't 
done anything." 

When Charley returned to her show, she was in a great 
measure consoled. The Major still kept his back turned 
toward her ; but Miss Hyams, or Ruthie, as she desired to 
be called, had told her " that wouldn't last long." And Ruth 
seemed awfully clever, and smart. 

That day was marked by another incident ; the Yank was 
turned out, or, as he expressed it, " chucked," from the Folies 
Berg^res. His stall had for a long time been an eyesore to 
the management, who had endured him only for the sake of 
the heavy rent he paid. Though constantly being told that 
he must not shout during the performance, he would persist 
in doing so. The neighbouring stall-holders were always 
complaining. Besides, he was a most audacious swindler. 
So the management, at last exasperated beyond endurance, — 
even beyond the memory of the princely sum he paid weekly 
for his three feet by four, — turned him out neck and crop ; 
shunted his stock-in-trade out after him, and forbade him 
ever to set foot in the place again. Here they went beyond 
their powers, for the Yank, by paying a shilling, managed to 
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spend the rest of the evening in the scene of his disgrace. 
The stall-holders and girls were rather shy of speaking to 
him, with the watchful eyes of the officials on them, so, dis- 
couraged slightly by their want of sympathy, he went across 
to Charley, — who was too genuinely sorry to care what the 
management might think. 

" Now, you're a decent sort of girl, Charley," was his open- 
ing remark. " You're not down on a fellow when his luck 
happens to be off. My stars, though, it's a lark to see old 
Schmidt ; he trembles whenever I go near his show. Silly 
old fool, he's frightened out of his wits, lest they should see 
him speaking to me. I'm going over to his place now. You 
just watch ; it's awfully funny. I'll stop there till it's time 
to go home." 

It was funny. Charley could not help laughing, though 
she really felt sorry for Herr Schmidt ; but the sight of the 
little German, with a face like a boiled lobster, continually 
mopping his forehead with his handkerchief, in an agony of 
apprehension, giving the Yank fifty hints a minute to go, — 
of none of which that gentleman took the slightest notice, — 
was too much for her. Not he ; he just leaned against the 
stall, making airy remarks, with easy nonchalance. The old 
German, timid as he was, was so upset, that, had it not been 
a case of a lodger to lose, he would have had a violent quarrel 
with his top-floor back. 



CHAPTER X. 

Linda's affair, if without any startling development, was 
progressing favourably. To be sure, his lordship had not 
proposed ; but still it was very evident that he was as much 
in love as ever. They continued to meet every other evening 
at the Palace, and, though Linda was almost bored to death, 
she had never missed an appointment, and had conducted 
herself at every interview with martyr-like resignation. 

Mrs. Standish was still eager as ever to see him, but her 
more prudent daughter restrained her. Mrs. Standish little 
knew how near she had been to the fulfilling of her wish, — 
the beholding of him whom she so confidently reckoned on 
as a future son-in-law. For one day, when Mrs. Standish 
had been to see her trustees, accompanied by Linda (she 
generally took Linda on these errands ; the trustees, stem 
business men, would unbend a little at the sight of that angel 
face, and occasionally gave the fair Linda a sovereign to buy 
gloves with, which sum Mrs. Standish found very useful), 
that business over, they left the city, and, taking a 'bus, went 
to Hyde Park for a stroll. While they were walking up and 
down, and down and up, Linda, to her horror, suddenly espied 
the old " Fossil." There he was, so close to them that her 
mother's dress brushed against him, leaning against the rails 
watching the riders in the Row. 

" Oh, there's — " she stopped ; wise girL 

" Who ? What do you mean, Linda ? " 

But Linda, with one rapid glance, had summed her mother 
up. No, she was too hot and too dusty and too shabby, in 
the bright sunlight, to be presented to my lord. " He'd be 

"3 
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ashamed to be seen speaking to her here, and it wouldn't be 
a great stride from being ashamed of her to being ashamed 
of me." In answer to her mother, she replied, " Oh, it's 
nothing. Only I thought I saw a friend of Milly Carr, in that 
carriage that went past ; let's follow it and see." 

Mrs. Standish snorted, indignantly, " Milly Carr's friends 
are more likely to ride in a police van than a carriage." But, 
hot and tired as she was, she quickly followed her daughter, 
who thus conveyed her mother out of the dangerous proximity 
of that wary trout that would require such skill in landing. 

Linda took good care to get her mother out of the Park as 
quickly as possible. She cast one swift glance behind her. 
Yes, there was the " Fossil ; " he had moved now, and was 
chatting with some ladies, who were seated in a carriage. 
These dames looked fair and fresh and charming with their 
light summer toilets and elegant parasols. Linda felt a pang 
of envy when she glanced from them to her mother, whose 
face was bedewed with perspiration, whose black gown was 
rusty from age, and whose umbrella (that she held in lieu of 
a parasol) was full of holes. Then she looked at her own 
dusty boots and worn gloves; but for the moment only. 
Then, tossing her silky mane till it gleamed in the sunlight 
like a cataract of gold, she laughed softly. 

" Never mind, ma ; we'll have our carriage yet, and heaps 
of silk dresses and diamonds." 

" The sooner the better, I say," was her mother's comment. 
" When are you going to bring that fellow of yours up to the 
scratch ? " 

" Gently does it, ma. However, I'm going to have a little 
change ; I'm getting rather sick of this hanging about. I 
think I'll tell him I've had a good offer through the Carrs' 
mother to go on the stage. See how that'll work." 

** For goodness sake say something. You'll ruin me with 
your fares, if you don't hurry yourself. It's dragged quite 
long enough." 
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That was a happy thought of Linda's. It worked very 
well. The " Fossil " never doubted for a moment that she 
was stage-struck. Small blame to him, for most girls of her 
age are. 

" You see," Linda remarked, pensively, to him, " the gen- 
tleman — the manager — is a friend of Mrs. Carr, and he 
likes my voice. He heard me sing at Mrs. Carr's one even- 
ing, and he says he'll give me three pounds a week. Isn't 
that lovely?" 

" Nonsense I Why, your mother would never let you go 
on the stage." 

" I know she wouldn't like it, but then, if I can't get 
around her, I'll nm away." 

This threat seriously alarmed the "Fossil." He knew 
the fate of beautiful girls like Linda when they ran away ; 
they did not usually return, — as the ugly ones did. 

He caught her by the wrist sternly. " Now, Linda, you 
promise me this ; you won't run away. I won't let go of 
you" — for Linda had uttered a little scream of dismay 
— "until you promise me. You foolish girl, you don't 
know what the world is, or what would happen to you, if 
you did so mad a thing." 

" I can take care of myself," said Linda, with a charming 
assumption of innocent boldness. 

" Take care of yourself, what nonsense ! A girl like you 
would have no chance, — a tender little thing. Why, you'd 
be snapped up before you knew where you were." 

Linda shrugged her shoulders, as though to say that she 
defied the whole world to harm her ; an action that, while it 
fascinated the "Fossil," frightened him. 

" My dear, when you're as old as I am," he said, gravely, 
his tone betraying that he had forgotten for the moment his 
dyed moustaches and general air of a dashing gallant, " then 
you'll begin to know something of the world. But, at your 
age, and with your appearance, it would be madness, sheer 
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madness, to go on the stage. Your mother evidently does 
not know, or she would rather see you dead than consent to 
such a thing." 

" I didn't say she had consented," said Linda, laughing 
lightly. ** 1 only said I'd run away, if she didn't" 

' isunsense, nonsense," said the " Fossil," angrily. Then, 
thinking, *' If I only knew the mother, I could put her on 
her guard," he continued, suavely, " Why won't you make 
me known to your mother? You could say I was intro- 
duced to you by some friends of the Carrs." 

" I'll see," said Linda, dubiously. 

'* I should like to know her. Your father was consul out 
at Hibres Islands, you say. I used to know some people 
who lived there," said the "Fossil;" while he thought, 
" One of those namby-pamby, foolish women, I suspect ; or 
she wouldn't let her daughter go about with such girls 
as the Carrs." 

" I expect she'll make a fuss, but I'll try. I should like 
you to see my garden," said Linda, ingenuously. "I'm 
awfully proud of it" 

" Anything you're proud of must be well worth seeing," 
he replied, gallantly ; while he chuckled to himself, thinking, 
" I'll put the mother on her guard, and warn her against 
the Carrs." 

When Linda arrived home, she was jubilant " Now, ma, 
he's coming over whenever you like to ask him. And, mind, 
I'm supposed to be stage-struck ; and you're supposed to be 
an awfully innocent old girl — now don't be offended. And, 
Irene, will you do up the curtains and the antimacassars ? 
They're not dirty, I know, — but there's nothing like spotless 
cleanliness, when you haven't any decent furniture. And 
mind you keep out of sight, old girl ; I'll open the door to 
him ; I shall take him into the garden ; but when you hear 
us coming down the stairs, you slip into the coal-cellar, and 
stay there until you hear us pass again. It'll never do to 
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let him think we don't keep a servant ; I can't pass you off 
as one, because I shall have to introduce you later.'' 

And so Linda rattled on ; and two nights later she told 
the " Fossil " he might call on the following Tuesday after- 
noon; he was to be sure not to forget that he had been 
introduced to her by friends of the Carrs. 

" Oh, no ; I won't forget," he said, smiling reassuringly. 

"Please don't," repeated Linda, anxiously, "or all will 
be U. P." 

" Don't alarm yourself, little one. It's not the first time 
I've — " he was going to say "deceived a mother," but 
thought the harsh word might frighten his Linda; so he 
substituted, " had a secret to keep." 

Irene worked hard, and so, for a wonder, did Linda, to 
get the house spick and span for the following Tuesday. 
Not that all this extra work was needed, for Irene always 
kept everything spotless ; but Linda was not content until 
the house shone like a new pin. The steps and the win- 
dow-sills were white as driven snow, the brass knocker 
was bright as gold, one could have eaten off the floor of 
the kitchen, and the most exacting housewife would not 
have found a speck of dust about the drawing-room. An 
afternoon tea-service had been borrowed from the Carrs by 
the indefatigable Linda. Irene had been cautioned to cut 
the bread and butter as thin as wafers; cream had been 
substituted for milk; and Linda, with a towel around her 
head, and an apron on, walked about, content for the first 
time since he had promised to come. Then, after a satis- 
fied glance around, she went up-stairs, and helped her 
mother to dress, and to smarten up herself. 

"Now, talk about dad as much as you can, and the 
people you used to know out in the Islands, he said he 
used to know some one who'd been out there; and don't 
say anything about my going to the Palace; and 
you're dreadfully shocked at the mention of the si 
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Thus Linda coached her mother, while finishing her 
toilet Then came a loud rat-tat-tat at the door; a faint 
flush of colour mounted to her face ; she could not help it 
"One thing," she told herself, as she ran down the stairs, 
"it's not from love; it's because I know how much hangs 
on this day." 

The old "Fossil" was somewhat red in the face, too. 
He had regretted on his way that he had promised to 
come; for he was, he thought, "in a deuce of a hole." 
Should he give his right name and station ? He had never 
done so before, when he had visited the aunts and mothers 
of the pretty and poor girls whose acquaintance he had 
made as promiscuously as he had Linda's. But then, 
Linda's mother, though poor, was, of course, a lady; her 
husband had been a consul. Moreover, he hs^d half made 
up his mind to marry Linda, so how would it look if, later, 
he had to confess that he had given a false name ? " No ; 
I shall have to give myself away this time," he thought; 
"damn it, I wish I hadn't said I'd come. But then, if I 
don't warn the mother, the little minx is quite capable of 
bolting." 

The sight of Linda's face restored to him a little of his 
good humour. 

"Oh, so you've arrived," she began, gayly ; "come on in." 

Mrs. Standish came forward with a mild smile and a 
gentle expression that Linda highly approved, though, of 
course, she could not say so then. 

"I am very pleased to see you, or any friend of Mrs. 
Carr." Thus Mrs. Standish greeted him ; then went on, " I 
do not know her myself, but she is so kind to the dear chil- 
dren. She is so wrapped up in her theatrical work, I hear. 
And so you're a great friend of hers, Mr. — who did you 
say, Linda?" 

But the " Fossil " quickly interposed, " Thyseldown — 
Lord Thyseldown." 
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Mrs. Standish smiled benignly, and in a way that would 
imply, *' Peers and plain misters, you are all the same to 
me. I respect you for your character alone." 

It passed off very well — that afternoon. The " Fossil " 
managed, greatly to his satisfaction, while Linda had con- 
siderately left the room, to instil into Mrs. Standish's 
innocent (?) mind a profound horror of the stage. 

"Oh, I should never have believed it, had you not told 
me," she said, again and again, in a horror-stricken whisper ; 
until Linda, listening at the keyhole, feared her mother 
might overdo it. 

" Hush ! " Linda entered the room ; but Mrs. Standish 
found an opportunity to whisper impressibly, "Thanks to 
your warning, I shall keep my eye on this poor, misguided 
girl day and night If anything so dreadful were to happen 
to my child — " 

The " Fossil " was quite satisfied, when he left, that Linda 
would be checkmated, should she attempt anything in the 
manner of a flitting ; and he was, if possible, more in love 
than ever. She had sung so sweetly to him, and had looked 
after his cup so assiduously, and waited on him so deftly, 
that he almost longed for the time when he should have 
her always to cheer and serve him, and to hang in eager 
expectation on his lightest word. 

It was truly a great nuisance having to marry her, — but 
that could not be helped. If he wanted her all to himself, 
he must submit to it. If he allowed her to do as she 
wished, — to go on the stage, — he would have to share her 
with a dozen others ; perhaps, indeed, not even get that 
twelfth. Heaven only knew. She might marry one of 
those good-looking young fools who crowded around the 
stage door. "If she hadn't been such a beauty, I should 
have felt she was as safe there as anywhere else ; but, as it 
is, she'll make a smash ; they'll be around her thick as 
they would not forget that face in a hurry." 
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He was in no amiable frame of mind. The thought of 
marriage was hateful to him ; and the thought of Linda — 
of whom he was as fond as his selfish nature would per- 
mit — slipping from his grasp, of his being to her only one 
of the many, was still more hateful. One thing he re- 
solved — to put off the evil day of proposing for as long 
as possible. Then he recalled his promise to Lady Flora, 
" She said she must see her before I propose. Well, well, 
there's time enough for that." 

But Linda was not content to wait indefinitely. She 
thought she had done a fair share of waiting ; so, whenever 
she met him, she did not fail to seek his sympathy. 

''Mamma has been so awfully strict with me. Isn't it 
strange, ever since she saw you, I have had the greatest 
trouble to get away to see you. Of course, she doesn't know 
of it ; but she says she doesn't like me to go to the Carrs'. 
So, if I fail to turn up, you'll know what's happened — she's 
prevented me." 

The '' Fossil " had not bargained for this. Linda thought 
not ; so she had quite a little holiday — a respite from his 
platitudes — by failing to keep three different appointments 
she had made. She knew he would only curse himself 
instead of cursing her; and would be only the more 
impatient for her company. 

She was not far wrong; for, after waiting about in that 
dreary place — for dreary it was to him — three times in 
succession, he began to wax indignant; but he could not 
be angry with his little Linda. No, no; before he had 
warned her mother, she had never failed to come ; even if 
it rained in torrents, she had not been daunted. No ; it was 
that old fool of a mother. He made up his mind he would 
speak to Lady Flora without delay. 

He did, on the following day. She was just getting into 
her brougham on her way around to the hospitals to see her 
pet patients, when he came up. '* You, Charles ! I can't stop." 
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** But you remember, Flora, you wanted to see the candi- 
dates for the vacant Countess-ship." 

"Yes," said Lady Flora, smiling. "YouVe found one; 
who is she ? " 

" Her position is nothing to speak of. Her father was 
consul out in one of those microscopic islands in the Pacific. 
I'll bring her on Thursday afternoon, with your permission.'* 

Lady Flora nodded her head in assent, and drove off at a 
rapid rate. A good Samaritan yf/i de sihle. 

How to see Linda was now the question. He thought he 
would call. He did so. Linda peeped through the curtains 
and saw him. " Oh, damn 1 " she said to her mother ; " here 
he is, and you are a sight, ma ; and Irene's washing. Keep 
quiet ; I'll say you're ill." 

And Linda, after a hasty glance in the mirror, went to the 
door. 

" Oh, it's you," she said, with subdued delight ; then, lay- 
ing her finger on her lips and nodding toward the staircase, 
whispered, " Mamma's up-stairs lying down ; she's not well." 

" Can you come for a little walk ? " he asked. " I won't 
keep you long." 

" Yes." She stole softly away on tiptoe, got her hat from 
off a chair in the drawing-room, winked at her mother, and 
rejoined him. 

" Shut it quietly," she said to him, alluding to the door, 
" I don't want Irene to know I've gone out" 

He told her how disappointed he had been at not seeing 
her. Linda said earnestly she had tried so hard, so hard to 
come ; but her mother had nearly gone into hysterics, Irene 
had. held her ; and, worse than all, her mother had said she 
would write to Mrs. Carr. " And, if she does," said Linda, 
tearfully, " it will all be found out I Mrs. Carr will say I 
don't go there every other evening, and they'll find out I've 
been with you." 

And Linda looked quite sad and almost disconsolate at 
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the thought. She was really much annoyed that he should 
have come at such a time, for she had a very old dress on, 
and hadn't had a chance to change. " Mother ought to keep 
tidy, so as to go to the door," she thought, indignantly. 
" All this horrid sunlight on me." And she felt inclined to 
curse everything. 

" I wanted to ask you," he went on, " whether you would 
come and sing one afternoon at my cousin Lady Flora Clan- 
skilly's. She is exceedingly fond of music. I know she 
would like your voice. And she takes an interest in all 
manner of young people, professionals and others. Will 
you come ? " . 

Linda was delighted ; it was the thin edge of the wedge. 
But she took care to show becoming diffidence. 

''But then, you see, your cousin, being used to such 
splendid voices, would think me vain and silly even to 
attempt to sing at all." 

"You don't think enough of yourself, little one, — as I 
often say. Now, I'll promise you she will be greatly pleased. 
Now, ask your mother whether she will accompany you on 
Thursday afternoon to this address." 

" Oh, mamma couldn't go," said Linda, hastily. She was 
thinking of her mother's best dress ; it was falling to pieces, 
from long service. " She won't be well enough ; she really 
is very poorly." 

" Then one of your sisters ; you have several, have you 
not?" 

" Yes," said Linda, doubtfully, for this set her thinking of 
the condition of their wardrobes. 

" Well, then, that's settled ; but don't forget, little one, I 
was introduced to you by Mrs. Carr, whom I knew through a 
Mr. Swift" 

^ Sounds like a pedigree," said Linda, " but I won't for- 
get ; on Thursday then, at three. I must run back now, or 
else they'll miss me ; good-bye." 
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"Good-bye. I suppose I mayn't — " 

** No ; of course not, you bad man." 

And Linda ran back home. 

" Mother," she cried, exultingly, " he's invited me to his 
cousin Lady Flora Clanskilly's house. Here's the card, — two 
hundred and six Chesham Place. He asked whether you'd 
come, too, but I said you were too poorly." 

'* How dare you tell him such a lie ? " inquired her mother, 
indignantly. 

** Why, you know, mother, your best dress is in rags ; you 
couldn't go to a place like that in it." 

" You think too much of dress," retorted Mrs. Standish, 
sharply. She was ruffled to no small extent 

" Other people think a lot of it. Now, don't be silly, ma. 
You'll soon have plenty of nice dresses. The thing is, 
who's to come with me, Gladys or Irene ? Gladys has got 
such a lot of jaw ; her black dress, though, is pretty decent ; 
but I think I'd better have Irene ; she won't speak until 
she's. spoken to. And you lend her your cape, mother; and 
she can sew the black lace from your dress on to hers." 

And so Linda planned and contrived. On Thursday, 
when they set out, though they had by no means a fash- 
ionable appearance, they looked fresh and neat and ladylike 
girls. Poor Irene did not take at all kindly to this business. 
She was nervous and miserable; but Linda was without 
mercy. " You must help me all you can, Iry ; you won't 
stand in my light." 

"Very well; I'll do what I can, dear," Irene had an- 
swered, with a sigh ; " only I wish you'd take Gladys ; she 
would have liked to go." 

They arrived somewhat early, so they took a stroll about, 
and Linda improved the time by giving further advice to 
Irene. 

" Don't stare, Iry, at anything ; and, when they give you 
tea, hold it as you've seen me, when I practise ; and don't 
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say * Thank you ' too often. I've noticed real ladies don't ; 
and sit as near me as you can; then I can come to the 
rescue, if they ask you any posers." 

By the time they had knocked at the door, Irene was 
thoroughly unnerved. 

Lady Flora was not at home, the footman said. She 
would be shortly. Would they wait? 

" Yes," said Linda, in her soft, silvery tones. 

Here Lord Thyseldown, who had been indulging in a nap, 
came to the door of the dining-room. 

" Ah, so youVe arrived," he said, coming forward. Linda 
introduced him to Irene, who blushed deeply, and, when he 
said he could see that they were sisters, only just missed 
saying, " Thank you." 

Then he went on, "Come along up-stairs; something's 
keeping Flora ; she ought to be here by now." 

Really Irene could not help staring, everything was so 
grand and beautiful. " I shall dream about it," she thought 
She hesitated about sitting down ; the chairs were surely 
too delicate and lovely to be used so grossly. 

When they were seated. Lord Thyseldown spoke again. 

" And what songs have you brought ; that one I liked so 
much that went so — tol rel rol ro ro?" he said, humming. 

" Yes," said Linda, making a guess at it, for his voice was 
like a corncrake's. 

" But this music doesn't look like other music ; what's the 
matter with it ? " 

" Oh, this is copied ; it isn't printed." 

"Oh, I see; and who has the patience to copy all that 
out, and make all those thick-skulled gentlemen ? " 

" Music is very expensive,'* said Linda, blushing charm- 
ingly, " and I can get this paper very cheaply ; and so, when 
any one's kind enough to lend me a song, I copy it." 

The Earl smiled approvingly. " Flora's got any quantity 
Qf music ; I'll ask her to lend you some to copy." 
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Linda thanked him becomingly and in appearance grate- 
fully ; but all the while her thoughts ran thus : " You silly 
old cuckoo. Why, soon 1*11 have your money. I sha'n't 
want to copy music." 

The sound of carriage wheels approaching and then stop- 
ping at the house roused the earl from the little reverie he 
had fallen into. "There's Flora, Excuse me for one 
moment" 

He met his cousin on the staircase. " I thought I'd tell 
you. I said, you know, that you were fond of singing and 
that kind of thing, you know ; because, you know, I haven't 
proposed — or anything of that sort. She thinks you go in 
for amateurs, and that sort of thing." 

" Oh, I see," said Lady Flora, smiling. " And she's very 
pretty, I suppose." 

"Not bad looking, .you know. Come and see." 

When they entered the room, the girls, who sat at the 
farther end, were almost hidden by the curiously embroidered 
Japanese curtains that hung across the middle of the room. 
On the thick pile carpet, too, the approaching footfalls were 
not heard. When Lady Flora drew near, however, she had a 
full view of Linda, who had taken up my lady's lap-dog, 
a quarrelsome little gourmand, who, for a wonder, did not 
snap, but endured the stroking philosophically. 

"Not bad looking!" exclaimed Lady Flora, under her 
breath ; " you men are blind ; why, she is positively lovely. 
And look how Baby has taken to her ; how extraordinary." 
She advanced. 

" My dear child. Lord Thyseldown has told me of your 
beautiful voice. Charles, introduce us." 

On Irene, Lady Flora's eye rested less approvingly. There 
was no denying that she appeared gawky and ill mannered 
beside her amiable sister. 

Linda was quite in her element. She praised Baby to the 
3kies ; sang a few songs very prettily ; and told Lady Flora 
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about a poor dog she had seen run over, coming along, in a 
tone so full of sympathy that the tears came to the warm- 
hearted old lady's eyes. 

And Irene, sitting there awkwardly enough — how she did 
admire her clever sister. 

" Is she really my sister ? " she asked herself, in wonder- 
ment. While Lady Flora, glancing from one to the other, 
thought, " Can they really be sisters, that girl who behaves 
like a servant come after a place, and this well-bred child .^*' 

When they left, Irene carrying quite a pile of Lady Flora's 
music, Linda was jubilant at her success. 

"I got on all right, didn't I, Iry?" she asked, trium- 
phantly. 

"Yes, dear. The sun shines on you wherever you go," 
Irene half sighed in answer. But the sigh was not for her- 
self — she was thinking of Millicent. 

" I make it shine, Iry, whether it will or not" 

" Hush I " said Irene, gently ; she was afraid Linda would 
tempt Providence. 

" Well, dear, and how did it go off ? " inquired Mrs. Stan- 
dish, bristling with importance. 

" Oh, all right, ma ; trust me," said Linda. 

" What have you brought all that rubbishing music home 
for, Irene ? " next asked Mrs. Standish, indignantly, of her 
eldest daughter. 

" Oh, that's for me," said Linda. " You see. Lady Flora 
said she'd lend it to me ; and, of course, I had to accept 
gratefully." 

" Rubbish I " was her mother's comment " What sort of 
woman is she ? " 

" She's very nice ; isn't she, Irene ? " 

" Yes," said Irene, who had been both abashed and fasci- 
natedby the kindness of the precise little lady. 
jf^^^^l^^ she gave herself plenty of airs ? " went on Mrs. 
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" No ; she was all right," said Linda. 

" Oh, you'd let anybody walk over you," put in Gladys, who 
was present. " I don't see why, because people have a title, 
they should treat other people like dirt." 

" No, I don't, either," said Mrs. Standish. " Do you hear, 
Linda, don't you knock under to her. You let her see you're 
not going to be trampled upon because she's a Lady Flora 
what'sisname." 

'^ I can manage my own aif airs, thanks, mother. I certainly 
shouldn't take your advice in this case, — even if Lady Flora 
did trample upon me, as you call it, I should let her. Yes, 
you may sneer ; and I don't want any of your cheek, Gladys. 
You know, mother, well enough, when you married, all pa's 
relations cut you, and have never been near you since. You 
know this has injured you and injured us. If you'd made 
up to pa's relations, we should have rich aunts and cousins 
to take us about. Instead of that, we're shunned as if we'd 
got the plague. So, if I'm to be a countess, I'll take jolly 
good care to be one worth the name. I mean to get into 
the swim, if I have to stand fifty tramplings on. Afterward 
it'll be my turn to trample. Come on, Iry, make some tea ; 
I've only had one tiny cup; and I'm as hungry as a 
hunter." 

So saying, the baby of the family wended her way down- 
stairs. 

Lady Flora had taken a great fancy to Linda ; and now very 
often little heliotrope notes arrived at the house for Miss L. 
Standish. She would take Linda with her to the hospitals, 
where Linda took care to behave in an exemplary manner, 
assuming an affable and sympathetic tone with all the 
patients, and making herself quite at home with the sick 
children ; giving them the toys she was loaded with by Lady 
Flora, telling them stories, and altogether brightening the 
ward with her beautiful face and the merry peals of laughter 
she evoked. With the sick women she was equally success- 
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ful ; she was a good listener, appearing to take great interest 
in their complaints and histories ; and, when she spoke, she 
did not talk about religion, but asked how they liked the 
nurses, and the medicine, etc. And they liked her for her 
bright young face and free-and-easy ways. 

Lady Flora, whose tender heart really did ache for their 
sufferings, was not half so popular. She was, in manner, 
somewhat prim and cold, so that a constraint came over the 
patients in her presence. They voted Linda " nice and jolly," 
and " not stand-offish." Lady Flora, who visited many 
poor, both in and out of hospitals, was very proud of Linda's 
success. She began to regard her almost in the light of a 
daughter. 

Lord Thyseldown, needless to say, found plenty of oppor- 
tunities of dropping in in time for a cup of tea ; and he would 
find his Linda winding wool, or writing at Lady Flora's dic- 
tation ; packing up knickknacks to send to bazaars, helping 
his cousin in a thousand and one ways. Indeed, Lady Flora 
was slightly impatient of his presence. " Now, Charles," she 
would say, " we are awfully busy ; don't, please, interrupt" 
So wrapped up was she in her own affairs, — to wit, charities, 
— that she almost forgot that Linda was to be the future 
Countess of Thyseldown — if approved. "I don't know 
what I should do without her, she is such a help." 

If Linda had been lazy before, she made up for it now. 
To be sure, she always left Lady Flora's before six ; but she 
used to get there about nine in the morning. There was a 
frown on the little spinster's face, if she were not punctual ; 
and then, as Linda expressed it, she had " scarcely a moment 
to breathe in " till lunch time ; and, immediately after, the 
round (reluctantly dropped on the part of Lady Flora) was 
taken up again. 

The only part Linda enjoyed at all was the shopping. 

^^fiMetimes she liked the charitable bazaars, but inasmuch as 

^r^Vte usually kept either playing accompaniments, or un- 
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packing and wrapping up parcels, she did not often get the 
chance of doing what sh^ wished, — chatting and flirting, as 
she saw the others doing. 

But Linda was too wide-awake to her own interests to 
rebel against the domineering spirit of her patroness; she 
was all obedience, amiability, and cheerfulness. All Lady 
Flora's friends were charmed with her ; if there was anything 
to do that they preferred not doing. Miss Standish was so 
obliging. If a song was badly sung, and they chose to blame 
the accompanist, Miss Standish was all apologies. They did 
not choose to think her pretty, but they thought her amiable. 
She did not speak very often, but she was at every one's 
beck and call. 

On one occasion she got mixed up in a dispute, from which 
she emerged with graceful tact. A Lady Myrton had ar- 
ranged some tableaux vivants for a bazaar, in conjunction 
with Lady Flora. For one of the tableaux — Romeo and 
Juliet — Lady Flora had put down Linda for Juliet, a part 
for which her ripe, though girlish, beauty was well suited. 
But a daughter of Lady Myrton, a rather vehement young 
damsel, claimed the rble on the strength of a promise from 
her mother. Now, she happened to be singularly plain ; so 
Lady Flora, who was wrapped up in her tableaux, and whose 
dearest ambition for the moment was to make them a suc- 
cess, let her domineering spirit carry her a little too far, and 
politely ignored Miss Myrton's claims. Then there was a 
split in the committee, and, to Lady Flora's dismay, it began 
to look as though there would be no tableaux vivants at all. 
More than half of the little company assembled sided with 
Lady Myrton and her daughter. There was a good deal of 
quarrelling (in a polite way) and backbiting (also in a polite 
way). Then came Linda's opportunity; she refused to be 
Juliet, and urged the right of Miss Myrton to the part ; for 
she was sufficiently quick-witted to foresee that, however 
furious Lady Flora might be for a time, before long she 
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would see the justice of that which her temper and zeal now 
caused her to overlook. 

As usual, Linda came off with flying colours ; she was not 
only appreciated by the other side for thus ending the dis- 
pute, but by her own she was well thought of for her 
readiness to forego this opportunity of displaying her rare 
beauty ; and Lady Flora, though mortified, and thoroughly 
disenchanted with the tableaux, admitted that she was right, 
and that she was " a dear, good girl." 

Linda, indeed, felt more than one pang on resigning the 
pose; the dress would have been so lovely — with some 
bid Italian jewelry that Lady Flora had meant to lend 
her, and a quaint little cap that Linda knew would look 
bewitching, crowning her own ringlets of spun gold. On 
the other hand, if she had kept the part, she knew she 
would have earned the dislike of Lady Myrton's friends; 
and Lady Flora would only regret afterward that she had 
let her liking for her prot^g^e run her into an awkward 
position, — a position that was neither kind nor just. "I 
should only suffer for it in the end," thought the wary 
Linda. 

And so her part in this tableau went off, and Linda helped 
Juliet to dress, having persuaded Lady Flora to Jend the 
Italian jewelry, and was prodigal in her praises. In fact, 
she made as many friends as any one, not gifted with the 
wide-awake sharpness of our friend Linda, would have made 
enemies. 

She did not meet the " Fossil " at the Palace now. Linda 
was becoming rather too well known among his cousin's 
friends not to render such a proceeding rather dangerous. 
Nor was there any longer need of it. They never now had 
the chance of a t^te-k-t^te, for which Linda was sincerely 
thankful. She felt quite sure of him, however, and knew 
that soygmi^ter the day must come when he would ask 
hertoi 
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About this time Gladys, by some means, brought her pet 
curate " up to the scratch." Linda did not hesitate to say 
that she must have frightened him pretty severely. How- 
ever, this is superfluous; suffice to say, he proposed, and 
was accepted. 



CHAPTER XL 

Time did not now lag with Charley. The minutes flew 
by, and, so powerfully had the poverty, the struggles, the 
intrigues, and the successes of the Folies Bergbres laid hold 
of her, so completely had they become identified with her 
daily life, that it was with difficulty that she could recall the 
time when the Folies Berg^res had had no part in her 
existence. 

Her timidity was gone; also the extreme sensitiveness. 
She had now a hide that, if not of the rhinoceros-like thick- 
ness of her companions', was quite stout enough to enable 
her to enjoy in a way the surroundings she had once loathed. 
She was even getting used to the dirt and untidiness of the 
Schmidts' house. Her gorge no longer rose at the sight 
of Frau Schmidt's frowzy, uncombed head, and, as the 
delicate bloom of perfect health had left her pretty face, so 
had the keen sensibility allied with modesty and gentleness 
left herself. She had been wayward always, and had had 
from her birth the frank, bold spirit that distinguished her ; 
but what a difference there is between the boldness of a 
Joan of Arc and the boldness of a ballet girl ; between the 
frankness of the pure in heart and the frankness of the cynic I 

What wonder she had deteriorated in such an atmosphere. 
At that most impressionable of ages, sixteen, she had left 
home, and now was fighting, side by side with Vice and 
Poverty, for her daily bread. She hated Vice, and she 
hated Poverty, but she could not turn her back on them ; 
I fast linked to them ; there was nothing left but to 
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Half-Starved, at times overwhelmed with gloomy fancies 
and heart-sickness, she struggled on, crushing down all that 
she deemed cowardice, her finer feelings along with it 

Though she hated vice, she did not hate its votaries. She 
now began to understand many things at which she had 
before marvelled ; she was friendly with some of the girls 
who had jeered at her when she first came; and all the 
" swells," habitues of the place, knew Charley Hesketh. 

Aunty had prevailed upon her to accept the liquid refresh- 
ment that was offered her, but, thinking that the sight of 
Charley, with her streaming hair and juvenile face, drinking 
at the bars with men, would not meet the approval of the 
management, she always brought back Charley her share, — 
generally a glass of wine; and it certainly seemed to do 
Charley good. With the little she had to eat, and the close, 
vitiated atmosphere she had to breathe, it may be doubted 
whether she would not have had a serious illness, but for 
the stimulant of the wine and the occasional oyster suppers 
she shared with Auntie. 

The Yank, though he had tried hard to be taken back, 
had been unconditionally refused. His place was now 
occupied by a swing, — The Devil's Own swing. You sat 
in it, and rocked gently to and fro, and then suddenly turned 
a most alarming somersault. If you were a "swell," and 
craved for a new sensation, you enjoyed it ; you brought 
your friends, and made them all try it ; but if you were, say, 
a poor man out for a holiday, you objected very much, — 
you did not see the fun of paying sixpence to be made sick. 
Charley sometimes was much diverted by the disturbances 
that went on around the DeviFs Own. Often they had to 
give the money back to country bumpkins or rough me- 
chanics who swore fiercely — with pale faces of a greenish 
hue — that "they'd pull the place down about their ears." 

The Yank had become a ragged, down-at-heel specimen 
of humanity. The Herr and the Frau were for ever specu- 
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lating whether to get rid of him or not So far he had paid 
his rent, but would he so continue ? 

One morning at breakfast he borrowed twopence from 
Charley. It was Charley's dinner money, but, since he 
promised faithfully to return it, and seemed very hard up, 
she did not like to refuse him. He went out, and in a few 
minutes came back with a block of whiting and several tiny 
wooden boxes. Charley watched him curiously while he 
ground the whiting into powder and filled the boxes. 

" May I ask you what you're going to do with that } " she 
queried. 

"Certainly, my love; you see I'm stony, — not even 
enough for a drink; so Tm going around to mash all the 
little servant girls, and sell 'em tooth powder ; you're not 
jealous, I hope." 

" No ; you can sell them tons of it, for all I care," said 
Charley, airily ; " but won't it hurt their teeth ? " 

"Hurt! Good heavens! Why, it's the finest stuflf on 
earth. I shall get sixpence a box for it ; and the whole lot's 
cost me twopence. That's business, Charley." 

" I wonder you haven't made a fortune," she said, admir- 
ingly. There was a time when she would have been shocked 
at the thought of charging any one sixpence for a thimble-full 
of whiting, but she'd got over that now. 

" You can't make a fortune, unless you're willing to save 
the pound and live on the farthing interest. I'd sooner 
spend the pound and let the farthing interest go to hell." 

" I'm afraid I should never be able to save," said Charley, 
with a sigh, " no matter how much I made." Which obser- 
vations showed that Charley knew herself well enough in 
at least one respect. 

That night the Yank paid his rent, returned Charley her 
twopence, and then went off to the club ; so, though he said 
notUp^lCharley drew the conclusion that the whiting had 
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Some time after this, Charley's master fell ill, and was laid 
up for a whole week. So, there being no one to tout, Charley 
had a holiday for that period. She had two curious adven- 
tures during this week, one on the Wednesday and one on 
the Saturday. Perhaps it was the novelty of these experi- 
ences that made her glad, when Monday came, to settle 
down to her business again. 

She went on the first two days to the Folies Bergeres 
and helped Aunty at her shooting-gallery; on Tuesday 
night, however, at closing time, Ruth Hyams came up to 
her. 

" Your boss is ill, isn't he } " she inquired. 

" Yes," said Charley. 

" I'm off to-morrow till six ; can you come with us ? " 

" Yes," again assented Charley, pleased and flattered by 
the pretty barmaid's selecting her for a companion. " But," 
she added, timidly, "I haven't any money, you know, to 
spend ; I get so little." 

" Oh, never mind that," said Ruthie. " I'll stand treat." 

"You are kind," murmured Charley. "Where shall we 
go?" 

" Oh, I'll tell you to-morrow ; will you meet me at half- 
past twelve outside Charing Cross Station ? " 

Charley agreed, and the next day found her there punctual 
to the moment. In a few minutes Ruth came up. 

" Hallo, Charley I Here, I've got a ticket for you ; come 
down-stairs." 

They went down to the platform. " I expect two Johnnies 
in a few minutes, — real swells they are," said Ruth, who 
was busily engaged in taking off her gloves, a proceeding 
that struck Charley as strange, seeing that the barmaid was, 
if somewhat loudly, yet elegantly dressed. To Charley's 
great surprise, she then rubbed some black stuff across the 
palm of her right hand. 

" What are you doing that for .> " inquired Charley. 
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"You'll see, presently. I guess they'll be here in a 
minute; so, Charley, keep your eyes open, and, when I 
wink or nudge you, you do as I do." 

Here two men Charley had seen at the Folies Berg^res 
occasionally, came leisurely down the platform. Ruth went 
forward, and greeted them effusively, and yet with a touch 
of shy constraint, as though she had been unwilling to come, 
and had done so only under great pressure. 

" I've brought a friend, as I said I would," she continued, 
hurriedly, to the elder of the men, a fat, black-whiskered 
man, with a sensual face, and a magnificent ruby in his 
breastpin. 

He nodded. "All right," Charley heard him say; she 
was standing a few feet from Ruth. 

" Oh, I'm to look after the friend," interposed the other 
man, who was small and thin and gray. 

" She's rather pretty. What's her name } " 

"Oh, Charley — Charley Hesketh. This is Mr. Gus, and 
this is Mr. Ted." 

"Here's our train; get in," said Mr. Gus, the fat one. 
" I suppose you've got tickets > " he inquired of Ruth, who 
said they had. They got in; it was a first-class carriage. 
There was no one else inside; and, to Charley's dismay, 
the little gray man beside her began to express ardent 
admiration of herself ; then he seized hold of her hand, and 
would not let it go. 

Charley began to wish very heartily that she had not 
come. She thought the little man beside her horrid; she 
would have liked to smack his face; but, in spite of his 
rudeness, she did not fear him, as she did the stout one, 
who looked, she thought, the wickedest man in all the world. 
How Ruth could let him sit so close to her, and whisper in 
her ear in that way, passed her comprehension. 

"By the way," she heard Ruth say, "those gloves you 
gave me are rubbishy things ; I took a new pair this mom- 
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ing, and they slit all up like tissue paper ; that's the second 
pair I've had to throw away." 

"Never mind; I'll get you more," said Mr. Gus, with a 
leer. Then, putting his arm around her waist, went on, 
" What a hard-hearted girl you are, Ruthie ; any other girl 
would have come without wanting a necklace." 

Ruthie blushed, and hung her head again, much to her 
friend's surprise ; for Charley had heard her exchange the 
wildest and most audacious chaff with men. She began to 
feel so uncomfortable, that a wild notion crossed her mind 
of jumping out of the train. After passing many, presently 
they reached a station at which they alighted. Then they 
walked slowly along a few streets, Ruthie and the black- 
whiskered man in front, Charley and her gray-headed 
partner bringing up the rear. 

Finally Mr. Gus led the way up the steps of a sombre- 
looking house in a by-street. A dirty-looking man, a for- 
eigner, opened the door. 

"All is ready, zur; you come this way." He went up 
the stairs ; they followed, — Charley with palpitating heart 
and trembling hands. He took them into a large room, in 
which was a table laid out for dinner ; bottles of champagne 
stood on the sideboard. 

" In one quarter-hour it be ready, zur ; I wait on you," 
said the foreigner, bowing himself out, and closing the door 
softly behind him. 

The men took oif their hats, and Ruthie took off hers 
and her cloak and laid them on a chair, as Charley thought, 
somewhat ostentatiously. In obedience to a wink, Charley 
imwillingly did the same. 

Mr. Gus sat down, and drew Ruthie on to his knees. 
Little grayhead attempted the same with Charley, but she 
pushed him energetically away. How she would have 
liked to call " Help, Help ; " only she feared to look ridicu- 
louSy — Ruth looked so calm. If her friend had been in the 
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least discomposed, Charley would not have hesitated for an 
instant She looked at her longingly, hoping to see some 
sign of resentment toward that black-whiskered villain; 
but no, she had put one arm lightly around his neck, her 
lips were almost touching his forehead, and Charley heard 
her say, " Let me see it again." 

He put his hand into his breast coat pocket and drew out 
a case, which he opened, displaying to view a beautiful 
diamond necklace. 

"There, doesn't it sparkle?" he said, holding it at arm's 
length. **Ah, Ruth," his voice was rather stem, "I've 
heard a lot about you; if I weren't so sure, you know, 
you'd never have this." 

"Oh, it is lovely!" cried Ruth, clapping her hands. 
"Put it on; just for a moment, let me see myself in the 
glass." 

He smiled at her eagerness ; then, placing it around her 
neck, he clasped it. She went to look at herself in the 
glass, and danced with joy before it He watched her 
through his half-closed eyes with an expression that made 
Charley feel she would like to kill him. 

Ruth was still dancing before the glass when the dinner 
was brought in. She instantly ran across to the sideboard, 
and opened a bottle of champagne in a workmanlike manner. 
Then she filled the glasses, and, holding one on high, and 
calling out, " Here's love," smiled on her black-whiskered 
lover a languishing smile, and emptied her glass. She 
looked, indeed, marvellously pretty with the diamonds flash- 
ing at her throat Charley could not help admiring her, in 
spite of her nameless fear. 

They sat down to the dinner. Charley tried to eat a few 
mouthfuls, with not much success. The men drank a good 
deal, and so also did the barmaid. At last the dinner came 
to an end ; the men lighted their cigars, and Mr. Gus, going 
to the sideboard, poured himself out a stiff glass of brandy. 
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While his back was turned, Ruth winked at Charley, — a 
scarcely perceptible wink, but Charley saw it, and she felt 
her heart beat almost to the point of bursting. 

" Oh, just look at my dirty paws," said Ruth, suddenly 
holding out her hands with the black marks on them. 
" Wherever could I have got them so black ? I must wash 
them. Let me have some water, please ? " This was to the 
foreigner, who just then brought in some coifee. 

" Oh, leave 'em ; later on*ll do," interposed Mr. Gus. 

*' No ; it makes me sick to have dirty hands, and I shall 
get it all over my face before I know where I am." 

"There's some vorter in vosh-stand in the next room," 
said he. " I vill get you some varm vorter, if you like." 

"All right. Would you like to wash yours, Charley.^ 
Come on, then." 

Charley rose, and followed her. So soon as they were out 
of the room, Ruth held up a warning finger, and then peered 
gently over the staircase. The man was on his way down to 
fetch the warm water. The moment he passed out of sight, 
Ruth caught up her skirts, and, signalling Charley to do the 
same, ran rapidly, yet noiselessly, down the stairs. Then 
she threw open the door, and, not waiting to close it, they 
dashed down the steps and up the road as fast as they could 
run, hatless and capeless, Ruth clutching at her diamond 
necklace in case it might come unfastened. When they had 
run some distance, they saw a cab, and, hailing it, Ruth told 
the man to drive " like lightning " to the Folies Bergferes. 
They got in, and then, for the first time, began to breathe 
more freely. 

"Oh, how awful!" gasped Charley, whose heart felt 
as though it would thump out of her, and who was 
nearly in hysterics from fright " Do you think they'll 
catch us?" 

"Not they," said Ruth, laughing, and examining her 
diamond necklace at her leisure. " I made up my mind to 
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get this," triumphantly. "Yes; and I've got it Isn't it 
beautiful, Chariey ? " 

"I wouldn't go through that again for a million neck- 
laces," said Charley ; and indeed she would not 

« Oh, you haven't got any pluck. How white you are ! 
We'll have a glass of brandy soon, and we must get out 
somewhere and buy some hats. Oh, haven't we had fim ? " 

"Fun!" groaned Charley. "Oh, when he sees us again 
he'll give us in charge." 

Ruth laughed gaily. "Not he; even if he wasn't what 
he is, — one of the richest rascals in London, who'd be 
ashamed to let the world know how a girl's done him." 

Ruth stopped the cab in a dirty little street, not far from 
the Folies Bergbres. "I won't be a minute; that's our 
house. I'm going to give father the necklace to take care 
of. And — I never thought of that — I'll bring you out one 
of my hats." 

She did so, and a little jacket as well ; and she gave them 
to Charley, saying she wasn't going to let her lose when she 
herself had gained so much. It was a pretty smart little 
coat, and Charley was half consoled by the gift of it for the 
terrors she had gone through. But she was still white to the 
lips. So Ruth ordered the cab to drive them to a restaurant, 
and there they had another dinner, Charley eating a little 
more heartily of this one. And Ruth made her drink several 
glasses of wine. So, by and by, Charley felt her courage 
come back, especially since Ruth kept assuring her that the 
two men they had left would never again show their faces at 
the Folies Bergbres, after the way they had been " sold," or 
rather Mr. Gus had. 

Charley's adventure on the Saturday was of another de- 
scription. In the morning at breakfast, the Yank, who was 
now doing very well at the whiting business, asked her 
wjMlll^inAsmuch as she was free, she would mind doing 
1^ ^v|u:. She expressed her willingness, and then he 
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told her that he had hired a horse and cart, and was going 
to take it that night to the East End Road, where a lot of 
business was done with barrows, and crowds of people walked 
about ; and that he was going to address the people from his 
cart, and sell his stuff. He wanted some one to be in the 
crowd and take the money, and to hand the boxes to the 
people as he sold them. " Yer see, I can't trust any one 
hardly ; when I'm shouting, I can't see what they're up to." 

Charley, flattered a little by the implication, and always 
willing to oblige, — though the idea of standing on the cold 
pavement was not very tempting, — thought that, the Yank 
having been of late so very unlucky, it would be only right 
to help him all she could. So she promised to meet him 
punctually at eight o'clock in the East End Road. 

The night came ; Charley left the shooting-gallery, where 
she had been helping Aunty, at six, so as to give herself 
plenty of time. 

She got to the East End Road somewhat early. There 
were crowds of people, — the road was full of them ; the carts 
had to go at a walking pace ; the gutters were crammed with 
barrows that seemed to sell everything from vegetables to 
umbrellas ; the shops were brilliantly lighted up, — especially 
the butchers', where there were great displays of meat. 

All the world, so it seemed to Charley's bewildered gaze, 
was out buying its Sunday's dinner. 

At last she saw the Yank ; he was in a dress suit, and had 
an enormous false diamond in his shirt front ; his hair was 
carefully oiled and parted. He was busily engaged in light- 
ing curious cans full of paraffin, and great jets of flame were 
the result. He fixed them on to the cart, and, while doing 
so, saw Charley. 

"Ah, here you are; that's all right. I was afraid you 
might have got lost in the crowd. Looks as though we'll 
have good business to-night" 

Charley came up to the cart, in which she saw a large 
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box full of the little boxes of whiting. On one side stood a 
glass containing a whitish liquid, and by it were several tooth- 
brushes. There was also a chair, and that completed the 
Yank's effects. 

He hammered loudly on the cart, and began to shout at 
the top of his voice. After awhile, the people began to 
stop to see "what was going on. When he had quite a sea 
of faces around him, he left off shouting gibberish, and began 
to declaim about the marvellous tooth-paste, that had revo- 
lutionised the scientific world, of which he was the sole 
proprietor ; the only man who knew the great secret ; and 
was willing, for this night only, for the sake of the advertise- 
ment, to sell the wonderful preparation for the insignificant 
sum of sixpence a box. 

" And I am willing to prove to you its wonderful prop- 
erties. Let any gentleman, who has teeth as green as grass 
or as yaller as cheese, walk up, and I will make them milky 
white in one minute, and with one brush over of this marvel- 
lous invention." 

Charley saw, with dread, a " gentleman " take the Yank at 
his word, and much she wondered how the Yank would get 
out of it. But, to her surprise, he did not seem the least bit 
disconcerted ; not even when the " gentleman " disclosed 
teeth that were truly awful to look upon. The Yank pushed 
him down into the chair ; the crowd stood by breathless ; 
then, taking up one of the brushes, he dipped it into the 
glass containing the liquid. Then he put a little of the whit- 
ing on the brush, then rubbed vigorously at the man's teeth. 
The crowd broke into a round of applause when the man got 
up and showed his teeth to the admiring audience. They 
were, to Charley's and everybody else's intense astonishment, 
milky white. 

Fifty hands were stretched forward for sixpenny boxes. 
Charley sold them as fast as she could pass them around. 
Meanwhile, the Yank shouted louder and louder, ever draw- 
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ing fresh people up, as the buyers dispersed. It was not 
long before he had a new ** pitch." The same performance 
was gone through, and Charley was beginning to feel quite 
happy at having taken such a pocketful of money. She was 
raking in sixpences as fast as she well could, when suddenly 
an ominous murmur was heard around. 

*' That is the bloke/' said a man, who looked like a navvy. 
" I'd swear to him anywhere." 

" Can't mistake that bloke," said another. 

" Or that diamond." 

Then one shouted to the Yank, who was kindly inviting 
them to come up and have their teeth cleaned, " You're the 
bloke who sold us those brassy chains, one night down here 
a year ago." 

" Yes," shouted another, from the other side of the crowd ; 
" and he sold me a knife once that wouldn't cut butter, — the 
b b ; break his neck for him." 

An angry wave seemed to roll up and beat about the cart, 
in front of which stood Charley with white, set face ; while 
the Yank smiled uneasily from his perch above. 

"Why, taste this tooth-powder," came a woman*s shrill 
voice ; " it's only chalk or whiting, — nothin' else." 

" Down with the b old swindler." 

" Smash up his b old caxt." 

There was a mad rush, and Charley was thrown violently 
to the ground. She struck her head against the kerb, and, 
though it began to bleed profusely, and she was half stunned, 
she did not forget her companion in danger. She looked 
around, and ran after the cart, which had moved from its 
place ; whether the horse had run off with it, or the people 
had dragged it, Charley did not know. But they were 
swarming over the cart, and throwing out the boxes of 
tooth-powder for the others to catch. The Yank was not 
there; he was in the midst of another crowd, who were 
briskly engaged in throwing him from one to the other. 
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She rushed across and fought her way into the middle of 
them. She caught hold of him once, and tried hard to keep 
him, — he had fainted, and his face was covered with blood, — 
but he was dragged forcibly from her grasp. At that moment, 
one of the men in the cart knocked over the glass of liquid, 
and some of it fell on the horse. He reared and dashed off 
at a frightful rate — like one possessed — right through the 
centre of the crowd who were revenging themselves upon the 
Yank. They fled in all directions, but several were knocked 
over, and the horse, continuing his wild career, rushed furi- 
ously down the road, upsetting barrows all the way, and 
finally ran into a greengrocer's shop. 

In the confusion, Charley made her way to where the 
Yank was lying in a doubled-up heap. She seized him by the 
coat collar, and, using all her strength, dragged him across 
the pavement and down a narrow archway that led to some 
mews. It was dark here, and she trusted she had not been 
seen. She shook the Yank, but he did not speak. She felt 
vaguely she ought to get water. The blood from the wound 
in her own head kept running into her eyes, and almost 
blinded her. She bound it up, as well as she was able, with 
her handkerchief. Then she cautiously peeped out into the 
street. The crowd had gone; many were surveying the 
damage the horse had done ; others had followed the injured 
ones to the chemist's shop, and were waiting there outside. 
Charley crept back again. A little boy came out of one of 
the doors in the mews, and passed where Charley was sitting. 
In the dim light he could barely see the Yank ; he thought 
him a drunken man sleeping off his liquor. Charley called 
out to him : " Oh, little boy, please buy me a large bottle of 
lemonade." She thought that would serve instead of water. 
She gave him sixpence. He soon brought the lemonade, 
and she quickly knocked the neck off the bottle, and poured 
the contents over the Yank's pale face. It revived him. 

" If you fetch me a cab, and promise to say nothing to 
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anybody about it, I'll give you sixpence," said Charley, be- 
ginning to see her way out of a state of affairs a few minutes 
before she had thought hopeless. 

The boy, after some little time, came back in a four- 
wheeler, and Charley gave him his sixpence. The driver 
lifted up the Yank, and thrust him into the cab; he evi- 
dently thought his fare had been in a drunken fight, — 
which things were of common occurrence around there on a 
Saturday night. 

They were soon home, and old Herr Schmidt opened the 
door to his disreputable-looking lodgers ; the Yank, who was 
just able to limp along, leaning all his weight on Charley. 

How Frau Schmidt did hold up her hands at the sight I 
The Yank*s dress suit was torn to tatters, his diamond was 
gone, his collar had disappeared, and his face was deathly 
white, save where it was streaked with blood. 

And Charley, — her condition was little better. Her 
cheeks and brow and nose were covered with blood, and 
her dress with mud ; and she looked as though she would 
faint away, which she promptly did so soon as she had 
resigned the Yank into Herr Schmidt's paternal care. 

Poor Charley; she had a frightful headache for days 
afterward, and was quite weak from loss of blood. She 
stayed in bed all Sunday ; but, when Monday came, she had 
to get up — will she, nill she — and go to work. The Yank 
kept his bed for a fortnight He was bruised and cut in all 
directions. It was a good thing for him that Charley had 
been his banker, for the mob had turned his pockets inside 
out. When Charley poured a shower of silver sixpences on 
him, while he lay there in his bed, aching in every limb, a 
faint smile appeared upon his lips. 

" Charley, you're a brick, old girl," he said. 

Charley blushed; to her it was the highest praise, — far, 
far better than to be told she was beautiful, or charming, 
or anything of that sort 
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" Call Minnie ; we'll have some whiskey on the strength 
of it," the Yank continued, quite himself again. 

And they had ; and wished each other good luck, and 
congratulated one another on having no bones broken. 

On the Monday Charley's "boss" asked her how she 
had enjoyed her week's holiday. She told him, very 
much, but she didn't want any more for a long time to 
come. 

" I suppose that means you don't want me ill again," he 
said. 

" No ; please keep well — for my sake," laughed Charley ; 
but she felt serious. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Gladv's's wedding was a very sedate affair ; Linda did not 
trouble to stay home for it Four men friends of the curate 
and two girl friends of Gladys (very much like herself in 
disposition) made up the little breakfast party. The couple 
went to stay at a farmhouse in the country for their honey- 
moon. 

Mrs. Standish, as her birds thus one by one forsook their 
nest, began to feel increasing loneliness. Linda, certainly, 
came home at six, but that would not continue for long; 
by and by she would go, too, for good and all. At times 
even the prospect of her daughter a countess would fail to 
console Mrs. Standish for the absence of her pet Irene, 
who was always busy with the housework, she looked upon 
as worse than no company at all. " I never could get on 
with Irene, and I never shall." That was what the mother 
often said and thought. '* I can't understand a daughter of 
mine being so goody-goody. I'd sooner have Gladys, with 
all her religion, a thousand times." 

She was very despondent one evening, when Linda came 
home with the announcement that the great event had 
happened. 

" Now, ma, his royal highness will be down here to-mor- 
row ; so look alive. And Lady Flora's coming one day this 
week, so I asked her to excuse me for to-morrow, for I must 
try to get you a new dress. I must go and see that old pig 
in the city." (Linda alluded to Mr. Havers, one of Mrs. 
Standish's trustees.) " You don't know what a trouble I had 
to bring that * Fossil ' up to the scratch. I tell you it makes 

M7 
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me tired to think of it. And Lady Flora doesn't half like 
it ; not that she thinks he's making a foolish marriage, but 
because she's afraid^ of losing me. I really think he proposed 
to me because he's sick of her always trying to monopolise 
me." 

It was quite true. Lady Flora was vexed more on account 
of her own loss of Linda than of anything else. But Linda 
had promised to help her after marriage, and to be *' always 
your little aide-de-camp," — for so Thyseldown had called her. 

And kind-hearted Lady Flora, with tears in her eyes, had 
kissed her, touched by the devotion of her pet 

Linda had indeed led the '* Fossil" a rare dance lately. 
Whenever he came into his cousin's house, Linda found 
some excuse — connected with Lady Flora's work — to leave 
it. " I don't see much of Miss Standish," Lord Thyseldown 
would grumble. 

"Ah, she's such a dear, willing girl; however I did 
without her I don't know." 

But Thyseldown had had enough of it, and, as said, put 
an end to it by taking the plunge he had so long avoided. 

"Now, Miss Linda, are your thoughts so full of this 
charity business ? Won't you give a fellow a chance ? " 

He had got her all to himself for five whole minutes. 

" Well, what is it ? You are a nuisance." 

" Why, don't you know ? I want you to marry me, and 
give up all this hospital rubbish." 

" Are you serious ? " asked Linda, gravely. 

" Why, of course ; why not ? " he queried. 

" I don't know what I ought to say." Linda looked at 
the floor ; then, lifting up her head, laughed merrily. " Do 
you know, I have a horrible suspicion." 

" Why, what do you mean t " he said, with a frown. 

Linda ventured on a joke. " Why, I think you're marrying 
me for my money. Now," she said, with a charming air of 
certainty, " isn't that the case ? " 
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" I don't think it is, little one," he said, with a smile. 
** You're a cheeky little girl ; but you're a good little soul, for 
all that. Too good for me." 

" Too good for this world, and too bad for the next I 
wonder where they'll put me," cried Linda, gaily. 

" I'm sure I don't know where tJuy'U put you ; I know 
where I will." 

He took her in his arms. " Now, Linda, say you'll be my 
wife." 

" Well," she said, with a pout, " I suppose I must." 

He kissed the pout away ; and then Lady Flora entered 
the room, — too soon for her cousin's satisfaction; just in 
time for Linda's. 

Next day Mrs. Standish was all amiability. She found — 
to Linda's annoyance and the "Fossil's" joy — endless 
excuses for leaving the room. How beautiful was Linda 
that day, — with a faint rosy flush, caused by her restrained 
rage against her mother, and with eyes modestly cast down. 
How charmingly she expressed her approval of all the 
foolish fads and mad freaks that had served to estrange 
Lord Thyseldown from his relatives. 

"I tell you all this, Linda, because I like you to know 
everything," he said. 

" Silly old cuckoo," was Linda's unspoken comment, the 
while she smiled sweetly on him. What wonder he thought 
her a divinity. And then she mimicked and made fun of 
people she had met at Lady Flora's ; of Lady Flora herself ; 
of her own mother. 

" Clever girl ! Deuced clever I " he murmured, in admira- 
tion. He would laugh until he was nearly choked, little 
dreaming that the young hussy jeopardised the lives of her 
mother and sisters in a similar manner by her accurate 
imitation of his own honourable self. 

" Just the sort of girl to cheer a man's declining years." 
And, certainly, in one way he was right ; Linda, so long as 
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she had her own way, and plenty of money, would not be 
likely to interfere with him in any way in his eccentricities. 
His own relatives might want to put him " under control." 
Linda would have no desire for that. So long as he let her 
go her way she would let him go his. Nothing could be 
fairer. 

Meanwhile, she agreed with him in heartily abusing (with 
the exception of Lady Flora) all his kith and kin. It was 
his favourite relaxation. 

A few days after she had accepted him, he gave her the 
engagement ring, — a truly magnificent one, albeit it looked 
rather heavy on Linda's tiny hand ; but there was no deny- 
ing its beauty and value. It was an odd sight to see Linda 
in her carefully darned threadbare clothes, and these jewels 
of immense value on her hand. Out of place, like the beauty 
of the girl, amid these poverty-stricken surroundings. 

Linda made up her mind. "I'm going to see Mr. 
Havers," she said, " to try whether I can't get an advance 
out of him, mother." 

" There's a dear girl. He's a miserly old thing ; but you 
tell him you're going to marry an earl. Won't he be sur- 
prised t Oh, if my dress were only decent enough, I'd go 
with you." And Mrs. Standish looked regretfully at her 
shabby gown. 

" Never mind, ma," said Linda, affectionately ; she knew 
die money she had spent on her fares to and fro to Lady 
Flora's was what ought to have gone to the buying of a 
new dress for her mother. 

Mr. Havers was a stockbroker. He was deep in the 
morning's money article when Linda came, bent on dis- 
turbing him by making him part with some of that material 
he had spent his life in trying to amass. He was not 
over-pleased by this visit, though he was fond of gazing on 
pretty women. However, he became a trifle better humoured 
when he saw her mother was not with her. 
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*' Do you know what I'm going to do ? " said Linda, 
sitting down. 

" Try to wheedle something out of me, I suppose," said 
Mr. Havers, with a melancholy smile; he could not help 
that smile, she was such a pretty girl. 

Linda nodded. " And when I say I*m not going to leave 
this chair until you give me ten pounds for mamma, what 
will you say ? " 

" I'll say — that I shall have a very charming lady clerk 
at a very cheap rate." 

" Ah, but you'll give it to me," said Linda, smiling archly. 

" No ; I won't." 

" But what if I say I am going to be married t " 

"Married? that's a pity — I mean, of course — very 
pleased." 

" Why did you say it was a pity ? " 

" I didn't" 

" But you did." 

" Well, if I did, I meant, you know, that you're so young, 
and so pretty, it seems a pity to waste — " 

" Who said I was going to waste ? I suppose you 
think I am going to marry a poor clerk, like Millicent; 
but I'm not. I'm going to marry an earl — the Earl of 
Thyseldown." 

"What!" 

"Yes," said Linda. "How you do stare 1" And she 
laughed gaily. " You knew papa ; wouldn't he have stared ? 
What do you think of this ? " 

She drew off a shabby little glove, and showed him the 
ring with its glorious diamonds. " Now," she cried, trium- 
phantly, "don't you think that ten pounds will be safe? 
because, you know, even if there's a slip, there'll be dam- 
ages, heavy damages." And Linda waltzed around the office. 
She did not mind the stockbroker ; she had sat on his knee 
as a child, and " seen the wheels go wound." 
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" Ah, Linda, I'll come over to-night, and see your mother 
about it You always were a featherbrain. I suppose you're 
very fond of him. Is he young ? " 

" Oh, no ; he's not exactly young." 

" Thyseldown," said Mr. Havers, musingly ; " surely that's 
the name — why, he was one of the co.'s in some divorce 
case lately, or something of that sort" 

" I shouldn't be surprised," said Linda. " Now, do give 
me the ten pounds. If you only saw poor ma's dress, you'd 
melt into tears." 

" Well, well, here you are ; there's a note, and here's five 
in gold ; count them. Tell your mother to expect me." 

" You shall have it back soon, I promise you," said Linda. 
"You'll come to the wedding, won't you.^ It'll be soon. 
Poor Thyseldown is all impatience." 

And she made a grimace that sent the stockbroker into 
a convulsion of laughter. 

"You're full of spirit, Linda, like your mother. Well, 
well." He pinched her cheek. 

" Bye-bye, then, till to-night." And Linda went off merrily, 
quite pleased at her success. 

"How easily he let me have it I wish I'd asked for 
twenty," was what passed through her mind. " No matter ; 
I expect the 'Fossil' will give us something toward the 
wedding expenses, and his * something toward' will cover 
the lot Whom to invite, that's the question. Lady Flora, 
of course; Mr. Havers says he'll come; but Maurice isn't 
presentable any more than his wife ; and there's ma's other 
trustee, Mr. Guilder. Oh, I think there'll be a decent little 
company." 

Linda guessed right. Lord Thyseldown gave her a 
cheque for eight hundred pounds, "to buy some pretty 
odds and ends for her trousseau." Linda danced with joy 
when she showed it to her mother. They arranged that 

>ur hundred should be spent on clothes, trunks, etc., and 
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that the rest of the money, after defraying the cost of the 
breakfast, should be handed over to Mrs. Standish. 

The day came. Irene was hauled out of the kitchen, and 
made to don the silk dress that had been made for her. 
Men from Buszard's took possession of those regions. She 
consoled herself for her banishment by helping Gladys to 
decorate the rooms with the great masses of flowers that 
had been bought 

It was a very quiet wedding. Linda was married in the 
dress she was to go away in ; but no bride, robed in white, 
crowned with orange blossoms and veil, could have looked 
lovelier than did Linda in a sombre shade of green that 
enhanced the fairness of her skin ; and with a Gainsborough 
hat that allowed only here and there a peep of her golden 
curls. They had been " put up " now, — these curls, — to 
the "FossiPs" sorrow, — and Linda, who heretofore had 
looked only a lovely girl, now seemed changed suddenly 
into a beautiful woman of grand proportions; she was so 
tall and well developed for her age. As Mrs. Standish 
gazed on her, her eyes filled with tears, — tears of pride. 

The bridegroom had dyed his whiskers, hair, and eye- 
brows a deeper, deadlier hue; they were blacker than the 
raven's wing, and quite startling to behold. He was rouged, 
perfumed, and padded to perfection. He was, in fact, as 
Linda put it, " all there.'* 

He looked supremely ridiculous, — but who cared for 
that ? Who ever cares for the bridegroom } 

The breakfast over, Linda ran up-stairs to have a last 
good look in the glass. Her mother came up after her. 
" Oh, my Linda, how happy I am ! Ah, my darling, there 
is nothing like a good man's love." 

And Mrs. Standish wiped her eyes. 

"Oh, rats, ma!" interrupted the new countess. "You 
mean there's nothing like plenty of oof." And, lightly kiss- 
ing her mother's cheek, she ran gaily down-stairs. Then 
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came the last good-bye to all ; and then a little run down 
the steps into the brougham. As they drove away, Linda 
waving her hand to them, her mother noticed that she did 
not fail to stick out her little finger, — a habit of the 
" Fossil's " she was fond of mimicking. 

"Naughty girl," murmured Mrs. Standish. "What a 
naughty girl 1 " 

"Naughty?" echoed Lady Flora; "why do you say 
that ? " 

"I don't know," said Mrs. Standish, in confusion. "I 
was thinking of her as a child." 

" She's altered, then ; for she is now the best of girls," said 
Lady Flora ; and all present agreed. 

After the company had gone, Irene took — ohl such a 
large basketful of goodies around to Millicent's. Maurice 
and his wife came around in the evening, wanting to know 
how the wedding had gone off, and very savage at not 
having been invited. Maurice was now a frequenter of the 
race-course, and looked a budding blackguard of the first 
water. His mother hardly recognised him, he had altered 
so much since his marriage. His wife had thoughts of 
going on the stage again. She no longer cared for Maurice ; 
her affections were divided between her little son, now at 
a boarding-school, and the brandy bottle. To do her justice, 
she insisted, in spite of Maurice's remonstrances, in sending 
die boy to a good school. Maurice raved about the expense, 
for it made a large hole in their little income, but neither 
wheedlings nor blows could move the mother. 

"The money was meant for the boy," she would say, 
stubbornly. "I'm going to make a gentleman of him." 

"Make a gentleman of him, and leave us to starve," 
Maurice would cry, furiously. 

" You can starve, if you prefer it to working ; I'm going 
back to the stage." 
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" Do as you damn well please." 

They gave up their old lodgings; they were too expen- 
sive. They both drank freely; otherwise they might have 
managed fairly well. As it was, they were always in a state 
of " stone-brokeness." The little that Maurice earned (or, 
more likely, cadged) was spent in public-houses before he 
reached home. No wonder Bella thought it high time to 
don the tights again. She said as much to Mrs. Standish. 

" Yer see, Maurice makes next to nothing." 

" Now, leave me out of it, please," interrupted her hus- 
band, savagely. 

" Well, then, I suppose you won't get riled if I say that 
everything's going out and nothing's coming in." 

"It's your own fault," snarled Maurice; "if you didn't 
pay so much for that bally youngster, we should be quite 
comfortable." 

" I think you are very foolish, I must say," observed Mrs. 
Standish to Bella ; " what's a boy want with an education 
that will be above him ? It's waste of money." 

"Yes," growled Maurice, "to spend all that money on 
him, and in the end he'll have to be a clerk for a pound a 
week, as I was." 

" He's not a-going to be no bally clerk ; he's going to be 
a gentleman." 

There was a note of anger in the woman's voice that made 
Mrs. Standish desist from further protest ; only because she 
knew the violent character of the woman. She was quite as 
infuriated as her son by Bella's conduct. 

Irene now came in ; she had just left Millicent's. 

" Now, Iry, look sharp," said Maurice ; " get us up some- 
thing to eat ; we're starving ; something tasty, mind." 

Irene set before them some of the remains of the morn- 
ing's feast, — a cold chicken, a tongue, and a bottle of cham- 
pagne. Over it, the good humour of Maurice and his wife 
returned. 
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"I shall do well yet, mother," he said, cheerily. "I've 
got a bit on ' Gadfly,' and he's a cert And, besides, there's 
Linda's old ' Fossil ; ' I'm going to try to knock something 
out of him." 

" I should keep clear of that couple, — at least for some 
time to come," said Mrs. Standish. " It wouldn't be very 
kind to Linda, you know, to go and introduce yourself yet." 

"I don't know. I'll get my swagger togs out of pawn, 
at any rate ; that is, mother, if you'll give us a lift" 

Mrs. Standish knew it was throwing away money, but she 
let him have a sovereign before he left. She could afford 
it out of the four hundred Linda had given her. Had 
Maurice known of this, he would have given his mother no 
peace. Happily, he did not. 

" Now, Irene," said Maurice, when they were going, 
" make us up a parcel of titbits ; there's plenty left over ; 
and you two won't be able to eat it all yourselves." 

" I've given what we could spare to Millicent," said Irene. 

"Damn Millicent," said her amiable brother. "I think 
I ought to have first chance. It's like you, giving away 
things you've no business to. If I were your mother, I'd 
chuck you out of the house." 

And Maurice was so enraged that Irene slipped away 
quietly into the kitchen, lest he might so far forget himself 
— not for the first time — as to strike her. 

It was some time before they heard from Linda. When 
at last they did, she was at Monte Carlo. She seemed to 
be enjoying herself immensely. There was a note in the 
letter for Irene. 

" Dear Irv : — I want you to go to our house in Mayfair. 
You'll remember the one I pointed out as Lord Thysel- 
down's house. I've written to the housekeeper. Tell her 
who you are, and she will show you the room that used 
tQ b^ the old Countess's boudoir, Now, J want it to be 
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done up in my favourite apple-green colour. You'll find 
plenty of old pieces of ribbon in my drawer, the colour I 
mean ; you can't have forgotten it. I want it to be ready 
by the time I come home. The housekeeper will give the 
addresses of decorators and upholsterers and all that kind 
of creatures. Addio." 

Irene almost gasped while her mother was reading out 
these directions. 

" Oh, I shall never be able to do it" 

"Yes, you will; you'll only have to superintend; these 
men have the skill, and all that." 

" But how will the housework get on ? " 

" Do all you can ; and Til get a young girl to do the rest*' 

The next day, Irene started timidly on her new departure. 
She found the housekeeper a kind old creature, and that 
relieved her of a good deal of her embarrassment In the 
company of a hard or proud nature she was, as it were, 
frozen up, awkward, miserable, and shy ; but among kindly, 
cheery souls, she felt at ease. The strong-minded reader 
will feel only contempt for poor Irene ; and Irene, to do her 
justice, would be the first to admit that she deserved it 

She delighted in the work she had now in hand. There 
were so many pretty things to see ; and she did so want to 
please Linda ; and everybody was so civil, so courteous and 
obliging. In fact, it was the happiest time she had yet 
spent in her life ; and, though she longed to see her sister, 
she felt a dread of the time when the work would be con- 
cluded, and her services no longer be required. She had a 
truly artistic nature, and felt a keen delight in handling 
pretty things, and gazing on delicate colours. She would 
rub her cheeks softly against the silk, when she was sure 
that none of the men were looking; although it gave her 
housewife's soul a pang to see the rich fabric hung about 
the room " to make dust-traps of." 
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One day, on her way home, she noticed at the comer of 
that street in which was Thyseldown House, a blind beggar 
man. He stood there, motionless, with his dog. The 
pitiful sight moved Irene; she took out her little shabby 
purse, and gave him what money she could spare ; and she 
resolved to ask the kind housekeeper for her waste pieces 
for him. In future, when she passed him on her way home, 
she gave him a little parcel. One day, after she had given 
the customary parcel and passed on, a man came up and, 
touching his cap, said, " My governor would like to speak to 
you, miss, about that old fraud." 

The man's manner was rough, and, though he was dressed 
in black, he gave one the impression of being rather a Jack- 
ashore, than a gentleman's servant. 

«* What old fraud ? " inquired Irene. 

" Why, that old josser with the dog." 

" Isn't he blind, then ? " exclaimed Irene. 

"The govemor'll tell you. He's watched him many a 
day. Governor's a paralytic ; come and see him." 

Irene was too inexperienced in the world's way to be at 
all alarmed at this invitation ; it seemed strange, but that 
was all. She followed the man, who led the way into a 
house just opposite to where her blind beggar had taken up 
his position. It seemed to be handsomely furnished, but 
in a heavy style, and the hall and stairs were very dark. It 
gave Irene a very gloomy impression; so different from 
Linda's gay apartment, that was now almost finished, — 
bright with all the audacity of its festive colouring. 

The man knocked at a door on the second floor. " Come 
in," said a voice; and he entered, Irene following. The 
room was scarcely less gloomy than the hall below. It was 
lofty, the windows long and narrow; the furniture massive 
and heavy. A couple of bronzes and a clock were on the 
miMM|||ce; otherwise there was not an ornament, or a 
m^ ^Ikpck-knack of any sort in the room. On a couch 
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by one of the windows, reclined a man, with a rough, gnarled 
face, and a tan on it that sickness had not been able to rob 
it of. His hair was gray and stubbly ; but he had a pleasant 
smile, and, when she saw it, Irene, who was beginning to 
feel nervous, forgot her fears. 

'* So good of you to come," said the invalid. '* I watched 
you while Steph was speaking to you; I tossed up this 
halfpenny to see whether you'd come, and it said you 
wouldn't It's a fraud, — like the old man over the way." 

"Is he really a fraud?" asked Irene, sorrowfully. She 
had built one of her little castles in the air around this 
blind man ; she had made up her mind to interest Linda in 
him, and hoped to persuade her to give him a room rent 
free in one of the cottages on their estate in the country. 
She had thought it all out How he would enjoy the smell 
of the flowers and the hay ! and the dear doggie, how happy 
he would be, far away from the pavement of the London 
streets, — the pavement that was so damp and dirty in the 
winter, and so terribly hot in the summer. And now this 
old invalid called him a fraud. 

" You see, I get plenty of opportunities for watching him," 
he went on, "more than I care for, eh, Steph .^ and you 
wouldn't believe, my dear, the amount of money he gets 
given to him. That comer's a small gold-mine to him. 
Every other woman gives him something; I'd stake my 
davy on it" 

"Perhaps it's only pennies and halfpennies," suggested 
Irene. 

" Not it And, even if it were, he'd be richer than you, 
or — well, perhaps not myself; but still richer than a good 
many who give to him. And you, you foolish girl, give him 
scraps of bread and meat He only throws them down into 
the area of that empty house. He can see well enough to 
know a * To Let ' bill, at any rate, eh ? " cried the invalid, 
triumphantly. 
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would, is to come in and see me sometimes. You see, I can't 
keep Steph always by me, — 'tisn't fair, — and Ben doesn't 
come often," — he sighed again, — " but, if you'd pop in 
and see me sometimes, it 'ud cheer me up a bit" 

"Til ask, and — " 

" Now, mind," he interrupted, " you won't lose by it : I 
mean, if you go to work, or anything of that sort, you stay 
away, and Til pay you what they pay you, — better; and 
you can come when you like, and go when you like. Do 
come." 

Irene, startled by this proposal, promised to think it 
over. 

" I hope you'll consent," the old man resumed, wistfully. 
" I've often thought of advertising for a companion, or lady- 
help, or whatever you call it ; but I was frightened lest I 
might get a hundred old women badgering the life out of me 
to take 'em on ; and I don't want anybody about me whose 
face I don't like." 

" I'm afraid — you see I'm not used to invalids," stammered 
Irene ; " you would find me very awkward." 

" Oh, no, I shouldn't ; you'll soon get used to me." 

** ril ask mother, and let you know, sir. I keep house for 
her ; I don't know whether she could spare me for half an 
hour or so, occasionally." 

The old man's face fell. " Well, well, let me know." 

Irene then wished him good-bye and went on her way. 

Mrs. Standish flew into a passion at the mere suggestion 
of such a thing. " I don't know where you've been, Irene," 
she said, indignantly. '* It seems you're not to be trusted 
out alone ; the idea of going into men's houses, and coming 
home and wanting to be their companions. What would 
your sister Linda think? A fine thing for the sister of a 
countess to be maid-of-all-work to an old paralytic 1 I wonder 
you're not ashamed to propose such a thing." 

Was it so very shocking? Irene wondered vaguely. 
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There was nothing wicked in spending an occasional 
half-hour with a sick man. But she did not dare to say so. 

Mrs. Standish had been upset by the conduct of the servant 
she had in to do Irene's work. She cooked vilely, and she 
did not fall into Mrs. Standish's little ways, or patiently en- 
dure her temper, or do anything as Irene did it. Mrs. Stan- 
dish was looking eagerly forward to the time when the 
boudoir would be finished, and Irene would come back to the 
kitchen. And then for her actually to come home with 
suggestions of going away again as a companion, leaving her 
mother even for an hour to the mercy of '' wicked, wasteful 
servants 1 " 

" Don't you ever mention such a thing again ; do you hear, 
Irene ? " 

" Yes, mother." 

" You horrid, sulky creature, you don't care how much 
I have to put up with, while you're trapesing around the 
town." 

"I'm very sorry, mother." 

" I don't believe you for one moment. Now, just you 
hurry up those men about Linda's room ; lazy creatures, it's 
easy to see they're paid by the hour. And you tell that old 
fool who asked you to be his companion that your sister's a 
countess, and that you'll thank him to keep his insolence to 
himself. The idea of his asking you such a thing I It's all 
because your dress is so disgracefully shabby." This was 
hardly Irene's fault. " You carry yourself so badly. Why 
don't you hold yourself up, instead of slouching along, like a 
dirty little step-cleaner .? " 

And so, the next morning, Irene took her mother's refusal 
to the couch of the old invalid. She was very sorry to have 
to say she could not come ; she liked the old man, and his 
confession of loneliness had touched her. The tears rose to 
her eyes when she thought of the paralytic lying there, as he 
he often did, " without a soul to speak to." 
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" I'm sorry you can't come, my girl," he said. " I suppose 
you couldn't pop in sometimes for a few minutes ? " 

'' I'm afraid not," said Irene, though she longed to say, 
" Yes, I will." " You see, I'm looking after some workmen, 
and, when they've finished, — which they will this week, — I 
shall have no occasion to come to this neighbourhood. My 
mother would not let me ; she likes me to keep in the house. 
If my sister, who is going to live near here, ever invites 
me," — and her face brightened with a ray of hope, — " I'll 
come in and see you." 

*' Well, I suppose I must live in hopes of that," said the 
old man. 

" Good-bye." Irene timidly held out her hand. 

" Good-bye, my dear." He shook it warmly, and then, 
turning on his couch, watched her graceful figure across the 
road and around the comer out of sight. Then he sighed 
and turned wearily on his couch again. 

The boudoir finished, Irene went back to the old routine. 
The one thing that cheered her was the thought that Milli- 
cent's husband was in work ; how long it would last, heaven 
only knew ; but one must be thankful for small mercies. To 
set against this, Maurice was always coming to borrow money. 
His mother would have violent quarrels with him, which 
generally ended in his coming into the kitchen and either 
forcing Irene to give him what little money she had, or, if 
she had none, walking off with what eatables he could lay his 
hand on. Then, when her mother came down-stairs (she 
discreetly remained up-stairs during these proceedings), didn't 
poor Irene just get it 1 Her ears were boxed as if she were 
a child, instead of a great girl over twenty ; but she did not 
mind the actual blows so much as she feared her mother's 
biting tongue. 

Mrs. Standish did not care what she said when in a rage ; 
"a thief" was about the mildest thing she called her 
daughter. 
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At last Linda came home. She sent a note to tell them 
to expect her on the morrow. In due course she came, wear- 
ing a gown that betrayed Felix in every fold ; her hair dressed 
in a marvellous and very becoming style, and altogether 
looking — if that were possible — more beautiful than 
ever. 

No wonder Mrs. Standish clasped her to her bosom again 
and again ; no wonder Irene retreated shyly into the back- 
ground before this glorious apparition ; no wonder Gladys, 
who was present, — just returned from her honeymoon, — 
said, with marked acidity of tone, " Do leave Linda alone, 
ma ; you'll spoil her gown — not that I think it suits her ; 
she doesn't look English in it, she looks like one of these 
French women you see in Regent Street." 

"Why, Gladys, marriage hasn't altered you a bit," ex- 
claimed the new countess, gaily ; " at least, so far as your 
tongue goes, and that travels a good distance. Hallo, there's 
Iry I " She broke away from her mother and ran across to 
kiss Irene. " You dear, that room is splendid ; I couldn't 
have done it better myself." This from Linda was great 
praise. Irene blushed with pleasure accordingly. 

After awhile they got settled down, and Linda told them 
all about her travels, — at least, told Mrs. Standish and 
Gladys ; Irene was busy down-stairs getting ready the little 
dinner they had prepared in honour of their two guests. 

" I'm glad to be back in England," Linda rattled on. " I 
liked Paris ; you ought to see the shops, mother. I thought 
I could live for ever on their food, they prepare it so cun- 
ningly and prettily; but, after a bit, I longed for a slice 
of good old English beef; and it was the same with the 
other things ; you're mad after them at first, but you soon 
get tired." 

" I suppose you bought a lot of hats and gowns ? " inquired 
Gladys. 

" Of course ; what do you think ? " 
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" When you've worn them a little, — of course, having so 
much money, you won't wear them long, — I think you might 
sell them to me." 

" And let you, a curate's wife, look like a French woman 
of Regent Street ? Not if I know it, my dear Gladys." 

" How is Lord Thyseldown ? " inquired the mother, 
anxious to change the subject ; she did not want the girls to 
quarrel. 

'' He's all right He would have liked to come with me, 
only I wanted to see you all alone first By the way, don't 
you find it dull, mother, — first Millicent going, and then 
Maurice, and Charley, and Gladys, and myself ? What ever 
do you manage to do all day ? " 

"I find it very dull. You know I never could get on 
with Irene, and she's been worse than ever since you've 
been away. I tell you what I think of doing, now you're 
settled and Gladys is settled; I think of going into a 
boarding-house, — one in town, close by the Park, so that 
I can go and sit there in the afternoons. I shall always be 
looking out for your carriage, Linda. At any rate, that will 
be livelier than going on as I am now." 

"I suppose Irene will go with you?" put in Gladys, 
inquiringly. 

"Well, no, — I don't want — you know, I never could get 
on with her, Gladys." 

" Where's she to go, then ? " 

" Perhaps she'd better come and stay with me," suggested 
Linda. 

" Nonsense I " exclaimed Mrs. Standish ; " you can't, 
Linda ; she's not presentable, with her hands like a scullery 
maid's, and she has no self-possession ; she would only make 
people think less of you, — lower you in their eyes." 

Linda acknowledged that this might be so. " But what's 
she to do ? " she inquired. 

"She ought to have married," said Mrs. Standish, em- 
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phatically. She did not trouble to reason it out that Irene, 
doing the work of two servants, and a washerwoman thrown 
in, never had had a fair chance. " She ought to have married ; 
she's getting on, and has lost all her good looks ; no man 
will take her now." 

When they sat down to dinner, Mrs. Standish told Irene 
of what was in her mind. " Tm thinking of giving up 
housekeeping; it's a lot of expense. I shall go into a 
boarding-house. " 

" And me, mother ? " Irene hesitated. She felt nervous, 
she was so insignificant a personage. 

Mrs. Standish ignored the question, and helped herself to 
vegetables. 

" I'd have you with me, Iry, only, you know, it wouldn't 
be quite the thing," said Linda, condescendingly. 

" It's a pity," said Mrs. Standish, at last, " that you didn't 
accept that old man's offer to be his companion. However, 
you must keep your eyes on the advertisements." 

In this way Irene got her dismissal. This was her reward 
for having all these years effaced herself, — so far as inclina- 
tions and enjoyment went, — in the service of her mother 
and her sisters. The shock at the thought of having < 
leave her home and go among strangers half stunned h6 
She trembled violently. To be sure, she had worked like a 
hard-driven horse, but it had been for those near and dear 
to her. To work for strangers, — that was another thing. 
One had been a labour of love ; but the other, — she shud- 
dered at the thought of strangers, who might be hard and 
cruel. She forgot, in her almost divine humility and self- 
sacrifice, that, wherever she might go, she could scarcely 
meet beings harder or more exacting than those for whom 
she had slaved for years. But love dims the eyes to so many 
faults. 

Mrs. Standish did not mean to let the grass grow beneath 
her feet "Now, Iry," she said, a few days afterward, 
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"here's the Post; Vm going to see one or two boarding- 
houses that are advertised in it. Look and see whether 
anybody wants anything that you'd do for. Here's a shilling 
for your fare, if you see anything ; " and Mrs. Standish went 
off. 

Irene scanned, as well as she could through her scalding 
tears, the advertisements ; but, alas I most of them were for 
superior beings, with accomplishments Irene did not possess. 
There was one, — "A nursery governess, good needlewoman, 
wanted." Irene thought she had better inquire about it. 

She had a good deal of difficulty in finding the place; 
and, when she found it, was informed that madame had gone 
out, — she was suited. 

Poor Irene's heart sank. She thought of her mother's 
temper, and the shilling wasted on her fare. She turned 
into the Green Park and sat on one of the seats, faint and 
heart-sick. 

But one of her nature could not remain long depressed. 

Presently she became engrossed in watching a tramp who 

was lying on the grass. He had been asleep, but was now 

awake and busy eating a large sandwich of bread and meat. 

- ^*ut what interested Irene was to see how the cheeky London 

arrows crowded around him, eagerly snatching at the crumbs 
he occasionally threw to them. 

He would, to try them, put a little piece of the bread 
within an inch or so of himself; after some debate and 
many eager, perky glances, one of the boldest would make 
a dash for it, and carry it off triumphantly. 

Yes ; the sight of the tramp sharing his dinner with the 
birds was balm to her wounded spirit. When she rose and 
walked on, she felt consoled, though she could not have said 
why. Suddenly a thought struck her ; why not go and see 
the old invalid } No doubt he had found a companion by 
this time ; somebody would have accepted the position she 
had refused. Still, he had said he would always like to see 
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were both dead, — tiiey died within a fortnight of each other, 
of the same comi^nt, — says I, • Their boy is my boy, now ; 
what I makes he has.' Of course, when I made such a lot 
more'n I ever thought I should, — why, I began to think of 
the poor as welL But I want some one to help me ; that 
Staph ain't cute enough ; and Ben, he'd give to everybody 
that asked him." 

'' I was going to ask you," said Irene, holding down her 
head, — she was ashamed of what she was about to say, — 
" whether you would look over — take no notice of what I 
said the other day, and employ me, as you so kindly offered 
to?" 

** Really, d'ye mean it ? Now, there's luck I " cried the 
old man, cheerily. "Of course I will. Has your mother 
given her consent, then ? " 

Irene nodded ; there was a little lump in her throat that 
prevented her from speaking. "Are you going to live at 
home?" asked the old man; "it's a long way to come. 
Steph could get you apartments close by here." 

"Oh, thank you; if he would be so kind. Mother is 
going to live in a boarding-house ; so, in any case, I should 
have to get a room." She flushed slightly. " Please remem- 
ber to tell Mr. Steph a small room. I'm afraid I couldn't 
aflFord apartments." 

" How d'ye know how much you'll be able to afford ? I 
ain't told you how much wages I'm going to give you," he 
said, with a knowing smile. 

Irene blushed. " I know you will pay me," she stammered, 
"as much — more than I deserve; but, even so, one has so 
many things to buy with what one earns that it doesn't do 
to spend a large part of it in paying rent." 

"Well, well; I suppose you know," he said, with a 
twinkle in his eye. " I'll tell Steph, then, a top attic, far 
away among the clouds, for a young lady who was not 
meaQt for this earth ; whose right place is cloudland," 
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" Yes ; a little room, high up," said Irene, eagerly ; " that 
would suit me nicely." 

" All right ; he shall find you one. Now, when will you 
be able to come ? I am all impatience." 

" I don't quite know ; as soon as my mother is settled. I 
will write and tell you, if you like." 

" Do so." 

They chatted a little longer — or rather the old man 
talked, and Irene listened; they were both quite satisfied 
with these different roles. The invalid was loquacity itself. 
As for Irene, she was delighted to listen and to think that 
some one should deem her worthy of so much attention. 
Then he pressed her to have a cup of tea with him. Then 
she went home. Mrs. Standish returned shortly after her, 
hot and tired, but happy ; she had found a boarding-house 
that she thought would suit her, and she was impatient to 
start her new life. 

*' Irene, we must call in Rider, and see how much he'll 
give for the furniture. Have you found somewhere to go 
to?" 

Irene assented, and was about to explain ; but her mother 
did not wait to hear about it. 

" That's all right, then," was her sole comment ; " now then, 
run along and cook me an omelet, and I want you to unpick 
my blue bodice ; you'll find it in the second drawer." 

Maurice had, so soon as he had heard from his mother of 
Linda's arrival home, paid the visit he had intended, with a 
view of "tapping" his sister or her husband. It was not 
quite a success — that visit. Linda was not Irene ; had not 
the faintest resemblance to her. When he suggested a loan, 
— even a loan ! which meant that he would promise to try 
to pay it back, — Linda was not a whit less scornful. 

" No, my boy," she said, " not one sou ; I'm not going to 
start that kind of thing." 
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^ You're a nice kind of sister, I must say. Look here, if 
you don't help me, I'll up and tell your old man the truth, — 
how I married, what I did ; and how you angled after him 
and pretended to be shy, — faugh ! after the way you used 
to carry on with all those bounders in the High Street" 

" You can tell him what you like," replied the countess, 
coolly. " I'm not afraid of the truth. One thing, he'll never ' 
believe you, — especially when I tell him you're spiteful 
because I won't give you his money. He'll think all the 
better of me." 

" Irene doesn't refuse to help a chap ; and you, you 
rich — " 

"Irene's a good-natured fool," his sister interrupted. 
" And, since you only come here to abuse me, you can go. 
If you'd stuck to your work, I'd have got Thyseldown to 
help you with his influence ; you might have ended a rich 
man. But now I can plainly see what your end will be. 
You can go ; good-bye." 

" I sha'n't go till I choose," he said, sulkily, and there 
was an ugly gleam in his eyes. " And I'll take jolly good 
care to tell every one you're my sister, and the sort of 
woman you are." 

" I doubt very much their believing you ; and, even so, I 
should not be the only aristocrat " — she laughed softly at the 
word — "with discreditable relatives. My friends would 
think twice before they threw stones at me on that account." 
" You think yourself very high and mighty." He cast an 
envious glance around. ** You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, with your sister Millicent starving in an attic, and your 
brother in these togs." 

He went to the door, his eyes resting on his sister with 
an admiring glance, through all his rage. He, indeed, 
esteemed and admired her far more than he did the gentle 
Irene. How could he help doing so ? She was so clever ; 
she declined to be hampered with hun. He would have 
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done the same in her place. " There's no getting over her," 
was his reflection on his way down the stairs and past the 
lolling lacqueys, who eyed him superciliously, — and indeed 
he felt small '*One thing, she was bom to lord it over 
these swells in livery; she'll make 'em hop, trust her for 
that" And he felt a spiteful kind of pride of her at that 
moment And he never after thought of her without a pang 
of envious admiration. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Irene could never quite recall it. There was a kind of 
upheaval, like an earthquake, — and she was torn from all 
her old associations and made to live a new life. For one 
like herself — used to hard work from morn to night — to be 
suddenly placed in a position in which little was required of 
her, but to write a few letters, read a newspaper aloud, and 
take a walk in the Park beside a bath^hair, was, at first, 
both strange and irksome. She would find herself starting 
violently in the midst of these peaceful occupations, with 
the thought, " Ah ! I must go and — " Then common sense 
would assert itself. '* You've got nothing of that kind to do 
now." 

She did a good deal of needlework, however, and that 
consoled her in part for the comparatively idle life she was 
now leading. And besides, with the generous salary the 
old invalid gave her, she was able to help Millicent, and to 
advertise for Charley in the papers, — but, alas I nothing 
came of the latter. She was not, perhaps, so idle as she 
deemed herself. She was always there at nine in the morn- 
ing, and never left before ten at night. The invalid, though 
good-humoured, was fussy ; but Irene did not even notice it 
Life with her mother had been a good training-school for 
her ; having once had to study all the whims and the 
thousand complaints of that lady, the fads of even the most 
irascible and selfish invalid could not but be a delightful 
change ; and her new master was not really selfish or iras- 
cible, only fussy, — that is the best word to describe it. And 
Irene would have been perfectly happy, if she could have 
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only overcome that feeling that kept rising in her, that she 
was useless, — wasting time that ought to be spent in work. 
" A little child could do all I do now," she would say to 
herself, reproachfully. To her it seemed wiqked to eat 
without having put forth her full strength, and so earned 
that which she required. A slave-owner in the olden days 
would have gloried in such a girl. She had this quality to 
excess. Although she was so much quieter than Linda, 
one never had in her society the same " reposeful " feeling 
that one had in the company of her lazy and frivolous 
sister. 

It had leaked out that Irene's sister was a countess, and 
the old invalid was greatly edified thereby ; and very happy 
he was one day when Linda, calling on Irene, came up and 
spoke to him, her rustling silks and lovely face bringing 
with them an atmosphere, the like of which had never before 
been breathed in that gloomy room. The old man was greatly 
impressed, and, for days after, he spoke of little, save Linda. 
Irene was .only too delighted, and answered all his questions, 
heartily joining in his paeans of praise. He thought ever so 
much more of Irene, now that he had seen the beautiful 
countess. Irene gained a reflected lustre from the connec- 
tion. Irene was a dear, good girl ; but the Countess Linda 
— it was with a mixture of awe and delight he gazed on 
her. 

About this time the new countess was presented at court 
by Lady Flora Clanskilly, and very proud that lady was of 
the lovely child-wife for whom she had become sponsor. 
The function was quite a success ; went off without a hitch. 
Not only was Linda's loveliness without peer, but even Her 
Gracious Majesty might have smiled approvingly on such 
arch simplicity and girlish grace. Linda was not at all 
nervous ; she had plenty of sang-froid constitutionally, and, 
having rehearsed the scene so often in the kitchen at her 
old home, and subsequently before Lady Flora, who further 
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instructed her, it had become quite natural to her. " I wish 
Iry were here," she thought, remembering her sister's fervent 
appreciation in those bygone days. 

However, she consoled herself by sending a little note 
the next day to Irene, asking her to call ; and, when she 
came, she told her all about it " I thought you would like 
to know, Iry ; you were always interested, you dear creature. 
Now you must stay and have some lunch ; I am just going 
to have mine. Thyseldown's out Now, sit down. You 
mustn't drink water ; what nonsense, you must have some 
claret; — there you are. I know you'll excuse me, as old 
Charley used to say ; poor girl, I wonder what's become of 
her. She was nice, you know." 

"Yes, she was," said Irene; and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

" Now, now ; don't think of her. What a funny old man 
that is you're with; why don't you marry him?" asked 
Linda, in soft, melodious tones, her head turned inquiringly 
on her sister. 

Irene stared. " He's never asked me ; and besides — " 

" He could be led up to it" 

" But," interrupted Irene, " I don't care for him. Yes, I 
do ; but not in that way." 

"All ways lead to the same thing, when you've been 
married a couple of months." 

And Linda shook her head wisely over her wine. 

" You take my tip, Iry," she continued, " and marry him. 
He's got money ; and he can't live for ever." 

"Oh, hush, Linda; don't talk of such things; he's an 
invalid, and — " 

Irene was going to say too old to marry, when she thought 
of Linda's husband, and refrained. 

" Well, Iry, it's your own lookout, but, if I were you, I'd 
find a man to keep me. It's no joke when you're old to 
have to work hard for paltry wages. Not that it's all fun 
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being married ! Of course, I have a good time ; but, you 
mayn't believe me, Iry, I had a jollier life of it loafing 
around, and scraping and screwing so as to be able to dress 
decently, than I have now. Somehow, when you've got 
plenty of money — I don't know how it is — " and Linda 
sighed. ** I thought I should ride half the day ; now I find 
it makes me tired. I thought Fd live on ices and cake, but 
I don't care for them now. Of course, buying dresses and 
things — that's fun; but you'd never believe what a dull life 
these aristocrats live. I wouldn't have believed it, if any 
one had told me. It looks so jolly and gay from the outside 
— like looking on at a play; but I assure you it's deadly 
slow work for the actors ; that is, slow if you've been used 
to roughing it and trusting to luck^ and all that sort of 
thing." The countess waved her hand ; what " that sort 
of thing" meant, Irene could only guess. 

" I should never have thought you'd have found it dull," 
murmured Irene ; " you have so many opportunities now to 
help the poor, and to — " 

" Well, I may come to that yet. I still do the hospitals 
with Lady Flora, and I really have a much jollier time there 
than I have at many of the houses I visit. There's an 
awfully funny old girl at St. George's ; she makes me nearly 
die of laughing. They're more free with me than they are 
with Lady Flora ; it's a treat to see how sanctimonious they 
get when she comes near. What a lot she loses ; she only 
sees one phase of life among the poor, and that's hypocrisy." 

" I don't think you're just to the poor, Linda ; they are 
not all hypocrites. They like to please the person who is 
willing to help them ; and, if it pleases, as it generally does, 
that person to see them with long faces, — why, who can 
blame them, if they put one on for the occasion ? " 

Irene's spirits always fell, when in company with Linda, 
dearly as she loved her sister. She was always sadder after 
her visits to the brilliant and charming countess. 
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One day, when Irene was pouring out tea, and the invalid 
and herself were about to settle down to a cosy cup together, 
the door opened, and a young man of about twenty-four 
entered the room. It was the redoubtable " Ben," the invalid's 
nephew and heir. He wore the glossiest of " toppers," and 
the most immaculate of linen ; his fine figure showed off to 
perfection the work of one of the best of tailors ; his hair 
had a soft, natural wave in it ; his features were remarkably 
handsome, and his smile was of the sweetest. What marvel 
that, while gazing on this perfect being, the invalid's eyes 
were full of pride, and Irene's full of wonder and surprise. 

'^Ah, Ben, my boy, this is a treat; you see I'm quite 
cosy. My nephew. Miss Standish. This lady, Ben, has 
been so kind as to take me in her charge." 

" You are very fortunate. I can see you're cosy ; in fact, 
so cosy, I hardly like to interrupt ; I feel quite an intruder." 

" Intruder ? Rubbish I Sit down here, close by me. You 
get better looking every day, lad," said the old man, proudly. 
" Don't you think he's a good-looking Chap, Miss Standish ? " 
he inquired of Irene. 

Irene, not knowing what to say, and conscious that the 
eyes of Ben were turned on her, and that a slightly satirical, 
though kindly, smile was on his lips, coloured deeply, wished 
the floor would open and swallow her, and finally gasped out 
a feeble "Yes." 

" There," said the old man, triumphantly, quite unaware 
of Irene's embarrassment, — for his eyes never left his 
nephew, — " there, Ben, what do you think of that ? " 

" Miss Standish did not seem quite certain about it ; and, 
even so, she would hardly have been so unkind as to say 
otherwise in my presence." 

" Oh, but I did mean it," said Irene, flushing still more 
deeply, fearful lest she had hurt the feelings of the young 
man by her hesitation. 

The old man chuckled. 
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Ben came to the rescue. "Miss Standish is very kind, 
and I am going to impose still further on her kindness; I 
am going to ask her for a cup of tea." 

That put Irene at her ease, — something to do. To get 
a cup and saucer ; to cut more bread and butter ; to wait on 
him ; she was quite happy doing this. All she feared was 
that he would speak to her. He seemed to guess it, so kept 
the conversation between himself and his uncle. Irene shot 
a glance at him while she cut the cake. Yes, he was indeed 
handsome, and what an air, — a West End air Linda would 
have called it. What a splendid couple he and Linda 
would have made! And Irene sighed at the thought of 
the old wreck her sister had married. 

Ben heard the sigh, and glanced around. He was on the 
point of saying something, but checked himself, and sipped 
his tea. Then Irene suddenly bethought herself that per- 
haps they might want to speak in private ; so she quietly 
withdrew. 

"Why, uncle, you are getting a gay dog," said Ben, 
when the door closed on Irene; "going in for a lady 
companion ! " 

The old man, delighted at being called a gay dog, gave 
his nephew a dig in the ribs. " She's not bad looking, is 
she, Ben ? She's for you, my boy," he said, exultingly. 

" For me I " echoed Ben, in great surprise. 

" Yes, for you," said the old man. " You'll have to 
marry, one of these days ; and she's a nice, good girl, and 
her sister's a countess ; think of that, my boy. A beautiful 
creature ; you must see her ; she's not a bit haughty-like." 

" But, uncle, you're joking. I'm not going to marry for 
many a long year." Then, seeing a pained look on ^e old 
man's face, he added, "And, besides, she might refuse to 
have me." 

" Refuse you, Ben ? " cried the invalid. " Never ! Don't 
you be too sudden with her," — Ben vowed under his breath 
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he would not, — " and she'll get to like you. What nonsense 1 
Refuse a good-looking chap like you I " 

Ben cursed his good looks. 

"I've brought you up, Ben, and educated you; now I 
must have my look in. A fellow ought to marry while he's 
young, or else he'll waste away his time with a lot of people 
who'll do him no good ; and, when he's old, if he marries, 
he has to put up with the world's leavings." 

" I don't know so much about that," said Ben, cynically ; 
" when a fellow's got money, uncle, old or young, he takes 
his choice." 

"In any case, if he's old, the girl won't like him; and 
what's the good of marrying for that? No, boy, marry 
while you're young. If I had done so, I should now have 
had a wife and family around me." And the old man 
sighed. 

" I don't know that you would have been much happier ; 
you've got no one to worry you now. Uncle, — only your 
scapegrace nephew, and — " Ben was going to say, " you 
have a charming girl to keep you company," but refrained. 
He thought it best now to avoid the subject of the lady 
companion. It was very tiresome that his uncle had got 
into this match-making mood. He thought, perhaps, he 
had better make a bolt of it before she should come back ; 
there was no knowing what his uncle might do. . He was 
quite capable of ordering them to get married on the mor- 
row. So Ben, although he had come with the intention of 
staying all the evening, — his conscience having pricked him 
for his neglect of his uncle, — pleaded an appointment, and 
bade the old man good-bye. On his way down-stairs he 
met Irene coming up. The colour came to her cheeks ; it 
was of no use her being angry with herself, it would come. 

" I hope uncle hasn't been saying anything to her about 
his grand project," thought Ben ; and the thought irritated 
him. 
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He did not go near his uncle for some time after that, 
but his thoughts often wandered that way ; he wished his 
uncle had not made that absurd proposal, because he would 
have liked very much to see the shy little girl, whose 
blushes had come so readily, and who had so completely 
lost her head when he had looked at her. 

He liked Irene for her timidity and gentle, womanly air. 
Most young men of his age adore a popular actress, or a 
music-hall star ; but Ben, having always had more money 
than was good for him, had sown his wild oats very early, 
and had now settled down in many respects. His ideal, 
for the present, at any rate, was a womanly woman, one of 
the old-fashioned sort. He did not even care for a woman 
to ride. He thought the hard lines that sometimes come 
about the mouths of these women more than counterbal- 
anced their grace and daring. A mannish woman was an 
abomination to him. Whether his ideal of a gentle, modest 
woman would last, would content him always, or whether 
his daring spirit would not claim another as daring ; whether 
the fire and vivacity of his nature would not demand some- 
thing a little akin to it, time alone would show. At last, 
one day, he resolved to risk his uncle's foolish tongue, and 
go and see them again. Then, after he had been the second 
time, he often went. The invalid prudently remained silent 
on the subject of matrimony, having, no doubt, thought it 
over, and come to the conclusion that time was all that was 
wanted to bring his wishes to fruition. 

One day Irene was surprised by the old man's asking 
what she thought was the best way of helping the poor. 
"If one gives 'em money," he said, "it goes to the pub, 
sure enough ; if it's clothes, they go into pawn. I want to 
give, but I, want 'em to work for it What's easy got, easy 
goes ; if they work for it, they'll appreciate it better. So, 

il you and Ben put your heads together and plan some- 
? Ben's a clever lad, he'll be sure to know. What's 
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the good of going to Cambridge, if it don't give you ideas ? 
And they say he carried all before him there ; he's a 'cute 
'un is Ben ; don't you think so ? " 

Irene assented, though she hardly knew what "a 'cute 
'un" meant Evidently it meant something nice, or the 
old man's tone would have been different. *' His mother 
was 'cute, too, and a good girl, and the best sister ever man 
had, though she was in the bar. I was very fond of my 
sister; she scraped together the money to pay for my kit 
and passage out. If it hadn't been for her, I'd have still 
been a common bricklayer, — for such I was, miss, — instead 
of George Ward, the millionaire. Yes," continued the old 
man, "there's only one thing I blame her for, and that's 
calling Ben, Ben. I wish she'd called him after her hus- 
band, because his name was mine, which is George; but 
they named him after Disraeli, — Lord Beaconsfield, you 
know ; and so he's Benjamin." 

"Does he take after his mother, or his father?" asked 
Irene, knowing it was the old man's favourite subject, and 
having, besides, a little interest in it herself. 

"Oh, his father; my sister had great black eyes; folks 
used to think her a Spanish girl, and she'd the devil's own 
temper. Now, Ben is gentle, like a lamb, and the very spit 
of his father. Ah, he was a nice gentleman; I saw him 
only once, but he did the .honest by my sister, and I'll do 
the honest by his son." 

Soon after, Ben came in, and the three put their heads 
together to try to think out a plan for helping the deserving 
poor. While they were engaged in quashing one another's 
favourite projects, Lady Thyseldown called, and was at once 
pressed into the service, but, although she indulged in a good 
deal of talk, she ended by suggesting nothing. 

" You can't do anything really to help the poor," said the 
graceful countess; "only tell them to trust in Providence, 
or trust to luck, — which they like better; it sounds as if 
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they were more likely to get something. What do you 
think, Mr. Charteris ? " 

She looked at Ben with an arch smile on her pretty lips. 
She liked this charming, handsome young fellow, and was 
surprised to have unearthed him in such a dreary place as 
her sister's employer's. Yes ; she took a great fancy to this 
young man, — doubtless, because she saw that here was one 
she could not fool, — and the novelty of the sight pleased 
her. 

And Ben? Well, he admired Linda's great beauty, but 
guessed at her real nature more quickly than had any one 
before. Thyseldown, after many months, did not know his 
wife so well as did this youngster, with his softly smiling eyes, 
after one swift glance. He was indeed a keen judge of 
character. What marvel that he liked Irene, and thought 
that by her side he would be for ever content ? 

Linda, noticing how well th«y got on together, wondered. 
Irene had lost her awkward manner, and now chatted away 
with him quite gaily, for her. It would, indeed, be a hope- 
less blockhead who would not be at ease in Ben's presence, 
he was so merry and cheerful, and had none of the affecta- 
tion and pessimism common to men of his age. He looked 
a " Johnny," to be sure, at the first glance ; but, when one 
saw the dark eyes kindle, the lips, so firm in repose, part in 
the kindly smile peculiar to them, one felt that this was no 
ordinary fop. 

The countess often called after that day ; in fact, became 
quite attentive to her dear sister Irene. The invalid and 
Irene were delighted by these constant visits. Ben was the 
only one who did not seem to relish them ; not that he ever 
breathed a word; not that he ever failed in his sunny 
politeness to the lively Countess. She was very kind to 
him, bestowed on him her sweetest smiles, pressed him 
to^ visit her, spoke often of his future career, — which was 
I a parliamentary one, — in fact, let him see that she 
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could be a very useful friend, even to the heir of a million- 
aire. 

" Do you know, I wish one could go about now, buying 
votes with kisses," she said, archly. 

" In such a case," observed the invalid, " the House of 
Commons, I guess, would contain the handsomest men in 
the kingdom. Kind of a male beauty show." 

" It's far from that at present ; at least, from what I've 
seen of the members," replied Linda. " Let's hope it will 
improve later." And the glance she sent at Ben ought to 
have been very flattering to that gentleman's vanity. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Major bad made it up with Charley, and, as a peace 
offering, had presented her with a slight sketch of herself. 
She was delighted with it, and took it home, where, at the 
supper-table, it was greatly admired, though the Yank did 
say that it wasn't half good-looking enough. He had 
become very attentive, the Yank. He was about to " do " 
some fairs in the North, and it was very evident that he 
found it a great struggle to have to tear himself away. He 
and the Fleaman, both scenting each other's purpose, were 
now sworn foes. To Charley, the Fleaman declared the 
Yank was " one low swindler ; " which she admitted, though 
against the grain, saying hotly, that, " after all, it was not 
their business," while the Yank called the Fleaman a 
"dirty foreigner, who'd never lack stock for his show." 
Charley protesting, the Yank told her fiercely that he 
"guessed she was gone on the Fleaman." Charley again 
protesting, with an added threat of throwing something at 
him, he indignantly withdrew. 

From the Major's library she borrowed many books ; she 
had ample time for reading, business being slack. The 
Major would bring down such books as " Sappho," but 
Charley, though she read them from curiosity, did not care 
for them so much as for books like Carlyle's " French Revo- 
lution," Motley's " Dutch Republic," etc. He had lent her 
the catalogue of his library ; and he laughingly assured her 
that he would have to add to it, she was going through his 
books at such a rate. 

In spite of the time spent in reading, she had managed to 
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make numerous acquaintances among the girls employed at 
the Folies Bergferes, and the visitors. Even the shady ladies, 
who promenaded, she chatted with ; for whoever treated her 
civilly and spoke with her, Charley treated civilly and spoke 
with in return. She had changed a good deal from the girl 
who had been so indignant on hearing of her brother's in- 
tended marriage. For the worse, or for the better ? Who 
shall say ? She was less particular, but more broad-minded. 
She had lost a good deal of refinement, but gained much in 
charity. She had fallen into a merry way of talking. Yes, 
she found herself gradually slipping into the ways of her 
companions; their slang became hers, their airy chaff, 
and easy familiarity with men, her own. "One forgives 
much in one's self," she thought, sometimes, " but, at any 
rate, I'm not a hypocrite. I don't set up for being so 
very respectable, and try to entrap men into marrying me, 
as they do at home. No, I suppose I'm not respectable; 
I even appear worse than I am, but, anyhow, I'm inde- 
pendent" And she would hum saucy little songs with 
refrains of: 

" And we don't care a jot. 
We're a jolly fine lot, 
And jolly good company." 

And, sometimes, on a very slack day, she would amuse Aunty 
and one or two of the others by her spirited rendering of 
certain well-known music-hall refrains. 

Fut let no one think it was all roses; she was often 
hungry, and always shabby. Then there was always the 
haunting thought that something might happen and she get 
thrown out of work ; and now she saw it was not the easy 
business she had once deemed it to get employment " I 
ought to be learning something in my spare time, instead 
of reading," she thought, regretfully. She made up her mind 
to learn German ; so, old Schmidt having expressed his will- 
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ingness to teach her without payment, she had a German 
lesson in the train every night, — to the edification and in- 
struction of the other passengers. She* made rapid progress. 
The Fleaman was delighted with her accent, and insisted on 
talking in German at breakfast and supper to her, ^* so that she 
should get into the way of the table-talk," he said, but the Yank 
'^ cussed " him heartily, and said he was sick of hearing about 
** his Tisches and Messers ; if he included himself among the 
last, he was about right." High words would ensue, but 
Frau Schmidt, turbaned in what looked like a dish-clout, 
would make the peace ; she would declare the Yank was 
right, and Professor (she pronounced it maliciously Brod- 
esser) Flea was right, but that they mustn't talk so loud at 
table. 

Charley, contented a little by her progress in the language, 
cast her eyes around for something else to learn. "You 
must seize opportunities, they say, " she thought ; " what 
opportunities am I at present letting slip by?" But she 
could think of none. However, she got Ruthie to tell her all 
about the bar, — prices of wines and spirits, cigars and beer, — 
thinking that one day, perhaps, she might be so lucky as to 
get a barmaid's place. But that day seemed to be a long 
way off ; there were crowds of applicants for every situation 
that became vacant at the Folies Bergferes; and Charley 
began to think she must consider herself lucky to have even 
the bare living she had. How she wished she had had a 
little sum of money, — say ten pounds;' then she would have 
bought some stock, and gone with the Yank to the North 
country fairs "on her own hook." "I wouldn't sell utter 
Cubbish," she thought; "but the pipes and brooches that 
Herr Schmidt sells, and gets such a large profit on, I'm 
sure are not all bad ; and it would be such a lark travelling 
about" She did not mention her idea to the Yank. She 
knew very well that, if she had hinted at such a thing, he 
would have pressed her to go and help him in his own 
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business ; but Charley did not care to be in a business that 
was such an utter swindle. If she had had her own stock- 
in-trade, she would have travelled about with him for the 
sake of his company. She did not think there would be 
anything very wrong in this. "I shouldn't do wrong, so 
what would it matter what it looked ? " she said to herself, 
in answer to a little doubt that had crossed her mind. 
" However, I haven't got the money, so there's an end 
to it." 

If she had joined the Yank, there is little doubt that the 
Fleaman — so " far gone " was he — would have given up 
his advantageous position in the Folies Berg^res, and gone 
North, too ; and Herr Schmidt would have lost three of his 
lodgers at one blow. 

When the Yank set off on his travels, he did so in great 
dudgeon. Before going, he had thought of buying a keep- 
sake for Charley ; but, when thinking it over, came to the 
conclusion, in his calm, shrewd way, that a dinner would do 
her more good. So he waited for her outside on the day 
before his departure, and together they had a nice little 
dinner, and a bottle of Chianti. She pressed him to tell her 
how the teeth-cleaning trick was done, for it had long 
puzzled her ; but, since he made a condition of his telling 
her his secret, a vow from her that she would be true to him, 
she remained in ignorance of it. 

" I expect you paid the man a shilling, and he came up 
with black and green paper stuck on his teeth," said Charley, 
resentfully. She thought this reticence showed a want of 
confidence on the Yank's part. 

" I expect so, my 'cute little girl," he said, with an inscru- 
table smile. " Now, Charley, I want you to fight shy of that 
Fleaman ; there's no tricks the skunk wouldn't be up to, if 
he thought he could get you from me." 

Charley laughed. 

" First time I've heard that I belong to you." 
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" Look here, girl, I'm fond of you ; we Yanks make good 
husbands. I may be a rackety lot now, but, if you'd have 
me — " 

Charley shook her head, and smiled sorrowfully. 

" I wish you wouldn't talk like that ; we're capital friends, 
why spoil it ? " 

'' It's the Fleaman you like, then ? I'll break his damned 
neck," growled the Yank, savagely. 

" No ; honestly, I don't care for either of you," said 
Charley, earnestly. "I mean — I Hke you both — but not 
the other way." 

"You could make another man of me, Charley, if you 
would only take on the job. You know I can make money 
when I like to take the trouble. I'd always take the trouble, 
if I had you to work for ; you should never want ; you'd be a 
rich woman one day, — I'd do murder for you." 

" Oh, don't, please. I can't say yes. It would be wicked 
of me, because I don't love you, and," seeing he was about 
to speak, " never shall." 

The Yank collapsed at this. He paid the bill, and took 
his hat from off the rack in utter silence. While they 
walked back to the Folies Berg^res, he seemed to be think- 
ing of something very deeply ; when they reached the door, 
he took her hand. " Good-bye, Charley, I sha'n't see you 
any more." 

" But to-night at supper ? " 

" No ; I've told 'em where to send my things on to. I'm 
going on the loose till I start work up yonder; there's 
nothing for me to keep straight for. If you could only have 
said I might hope," — he looked at her eagerly. 

But Charley, though she would have given much, so moved 
was she, to have been able to say the words, could not She 
shook he r hea d, and turned away. It was useless to lie ; 
she did^^^B^him ; why pretend ? 

Butff VV^ ^^^ evening; Motley even failed to 
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charm her. She got beaten in a shooting-match, and some 
one declared that the Bodiless Head looked as it ought to 
look, — in pain. 

The misfortunes of the Yank only made him the more 
lovable to her mind ; there was something masculine in her 
temperament, inasmuch as she liked better the weak and 
struggling, than the strong and determined. She would have 
liked to work hard, and to have in her charge some being 
she could protect and love. There was Irene ; her thoughts 
often reverted to her, and much she longed to have her 
sister with her; but it was impossible. In the first place, 
Irene would never leave her mother; and, even had she 
done so, Charley was not making enough for two, — hardly, 
indeed, for one. 

Soon after the Yank's departure, Charley had another 
holiday, this time only for a day. Her " boss " was going a 
journey of some distance to fetch his old mother, who was 
going to live with him. Charley spoke to Aunty about the 
day off she was going to have, and that lady, thinking a 
change would do her young friend good, told one of the 
"boys" who came to the shooting-gallery, saying in her 
maternal way that he'd better ask Charley to go to Brighton 
with him for the day. The "boy," nothing loth, did so, 
and Charley consented. 

Well, they had an enjoyable day, though Charley had a 
shock on the first " go off ; " for to the train they went down 
by were attached some Pullman cars, and from one of these 
Charley saw her sister Linda alight. Her delicate beauty 
was heightened by her rich' dress. She walked down the 
platform with her old graceful, languid movement, that 
Charley knew so well. 

In spite of all her independence, Charley could not help 
a feeling of respect rising within her when the haughty 
beauty stayed a few moments to give orders to a footman. 
This was Charley's opportunity. She ran along as fast as 
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she could, Hamilton (the boy) racing after her. " Oh, there's 
some one in the crowd I don't want to see." She did not 
point out her sister, though she would have liked to do so^ 
for she was proud of Linda ; but she knew she would not be 
believed. Hamilton would only set her down as an auda- 
cious little liar. All day the thought of her sister haunted 
her ; she must have married then ; and how tall she had 
grown : and how rich she must be I 

They went over to the Devil's Dyke to have Charley's 
fortune told, but the old woman was not there ; then they 
sat down, and Charley was so happy looking out at the sea. 
Only one who had been cooped up, as she had been, in a 
close, vitiated atmosphere, with nothing to look upon but 
shabby velvet seats, and weary, painted faces, could suflfi- 
ciently appreciate her feelings. The booming murmur of 
the sea soothed her; it was so very different from the 
hundred and one noises of the Folies Bergferes. Hamilton 
did her a good turn by bringing her away from it, if only 
for a few hours; and, good lad, he thought himself well 
repaid when he saw the colour come to her cheeks, and her 
eyes beam lovingly, as, with hands outstretched, she gazed 
on the sea. True, he asked for a further reward; being 
young, he begged for a kiss instead of taking one, but, 
when she refused him, he did not murmur. He contented 
himself with ordering a nice little luncheon, — spending 
a great deal of his pocket-money on the fair Charley. 

They caught an early train back, and Charley found 
herself in the Folies Bergferes by eight o'clock. When she 
entered, Ruthie beckoned her over. " You've had a day ofiF, 
haven't you ? " she queried. " I leave at nine ; will you wait 
forme?" 

" Wait, why ? " asked Charley. 

" I'm going to meet a couple of Klondyke kippers to-night 
No more diamond necklaces." And she laughed when she 
saw Charley draw back. " No ; they're awfully nice fellows. 
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First time IVe seen 'em. We'll peep in at a music-hall, 
that's all." 

Charley wanted very much to see what a music-hall was 
like, so she consented. Going over to Aunty, she helped 
her for an hour, and then went back to Ruth. Two men, 
one middle-aged, the other a few years younger, were chaf- 
fing her, while she stood before the glass putting on her hat 
and grimacing at them. 

" Ah, here's Charley ; don't be such a fool, Fred." Fred 
was busy putting on the fair (or, to be truthful, dark) Ruth's 
gloves. "Charley, this is Mr. Wellington — do^be quiet 
Now, are you all ready t Come on, George." 

They all left the building, and went across to the public- 
house where Charley dined, to see the barmaid there, who 
was Ruth's great chum. Here they were very uproarious, 
and had many "drinks." Charley drank three glasses of 
wine, an unusual allowance for her; but, since they all 
vowed it would do her good, and Aunty often said there 
was nothing like it, Charley took their words for it. They 
were all decidedly merry when they squeezed into a hansom 
and were driven off to a music-hall. Once here, Charley 
wanted to see the performance, but the others stayed around 
the bar, and she did not like to leave them. It was drink — 
drink — drink. First they had some champagne; Charley 
had a glass of it, because she had always wished to taste it ; 
she liked it, and they pressed her to have another. She 
had it Then they crowded up to where the seats were, 
eager to hear Miss Tottie Twilight sing her celebrated song, 
" If you can't mash 'em, bash 'em." In the crush Charley 
felt Fred's arm around her waist. They were too closely 
packed for her to attempt to struggle or push it away. The 
song went with a swing, and Charley, finding she could not 
get rid of the arm, gave herself up to the enjoyment of the 
song. She felt a strange liveliness come over her; she 
would like to dance; and she felt that, somehow, she was 
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not half so angry with Fred for putting his arm there as she 
ought to be. It was the champagne, but Charley did not 
guess it. She overheard Ruth, who seemed to be pleading 
with George to buy her something ; then, all at once, they 
left the place, this time in a four-wheeler. Charley saw 
George kiss Ruth, and then Fred tried to snatch a kiss from 
herself, and, alas, succeeded. But, somehow, it did not 
seem so very bad. They stopped before many shops, and 
George bought Ruth, and Fred bought her, many things. 
Whatever Ruth asked for George paid for, and Fred made 
her have whatever Ruth had. Charley was quite intoxicated 
with delight — and champagne. So many pretty things were 
bought for her, — a fur cape, a silk shawl, a hand-bag, 
handsome boxes of sweets, and ever so many trifles. Then 
they stopped at more public-houses, and Fred (he was an 
American doing Europe) got very amiable and very tipsy, 
and kept saying, " Now, girls, fix yourselves to your glasses ; " 
and he saw they did it, too ; and Charley drank more cham- 
pagne. Ruth turned her attention to brandies and sodas. 
At last the men became stupidly drunk, and the girls sleepy 
from the amount of drink they had taken. Charley faintly 
remembered afterward getting into the cab that had been 
waiting so long for them. After a time it stopped before a 
large building, and the men got out, and were helped up the 
steps by a man in uniform ; then the cabman asked where 
they wanted to go ; and Ruth, who was sleeping, woke up, 
and said, drowsily, " Folies Bergferes." 

When they arrived there, the cabman bundled them out 
and drove off. It was some minutes before the girls could 
realise that the place was closed, and that it must be past 
one in the morning. Fortunately, Ruth's place was not far 
off, and, arm in arm, they stumbled along. Ruth, after much 
fumbling, opened the door with her key ; with difficulty they 
found their way up the dark stairs; and then they flung 
themselves on the bed without waiting to undress, and, 
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almost before their heads had touched the pillow, they were 
sound asleep. 

Next morning, what a headache poor Charley had I and 
how wild they both were. They had left in the cab all the 
pretty things that had been bought them. Ruth was mad 
beyond expression. She was not a penny the better off for 
her escapade, and had spoilt her dress with wine stains. 
Charley was horrified when in the mirror she saw her face. 
It was pasty and swollen, and her eyes had great dark rings 
under them. " Oh, Ruth, what ever shall I do ? " 

" Put a bit of that rouge on." 

" Oh, no ; I couldn't" 

" Go on ; don't be silly." 

But Charley refused. 

" What a fool I was," continued Ruth, " to go drinking. 
One doesn't get a chance like that every day. They had 
heaps of money, and here am I only the poorer for it 1 
shall have to pay to have that dress altered before I can 
wear it again." And the pretty Jewess gnashed her teeth. 
" I don't suppose we shall see 'em any more." 

That was the worst thought of all ; there was no way of 
retrieving the error. 

Then they went over to the Folies Bergferes. Charley 
was late, and her " boss " was very angry, declaring that she 
had made him lose a '< lot of money ; " and by and by old 
Schmidt came up, and demanded, sternly, "What for she 
had not been home all night" Charley answered that she 
had been staying with her friend Ruth ; but, all the time, 
she saw in his eyes that she was not believed ; whereat an 
indignant flush arose and overspread her cheeks. The old 
man noticed it, and drew his own unfavourable conclusions. 
"You have no business to stay out all night," he said, 
angrily, 

" What's it to do with you ? " asked Charley, her temper 
flaring up. " I'll stay out every night, if I like." 
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" I won't have it ; you are very young." 

" Oh, go to hell." 

The expression was ungrateful and unkind, as well as low 
and coarse ; and she was very sorry the moment after she 
had made it ; but the champagne had left her a bad temper, 
and she was wild with him for his suspicions. She was 
moody and disconsolate all that day; and, when closing 
time arrived, the old man maintained a stiff reserve. Then 
Minnie, the servant, eyed her curiously when she opened 
the door, and Frau Schmidt was cold, and scarcely looked 
at her ; while the Fleaman — well, the Fleaman was simply 
awful; he darted at her looks of fierce and jealous rage. 
He had seen her leave the building with Ruth and the two 
'* shentlemans," and, like Herr Schmidt, he had drawn his 
own conclusions. 

There was no doubt about it, Charley was in disgrace all 
around. She went up-stairs without bidding them good 
night, lest she should meet with a rebuff. On her way up, 
one of the Greeks, evidently thinking that now he might 
take a liberty, put his arm around her; but she smartly 
smacked his face; and some of the force of her feelings 
must have got into her fingers, for it knocked him back- 
wards. 

Sitting on her little narrow bed, she felt very lonely and 
miserable ; she wished she could cry, but the tears refused 
to come. " I wish I'd said yes to the Yank," she thought, 
"and married him, and gone away with him; people then 
wouldn't dare to think the worst of me. He would kill 
them, if they did." 

The Fleaman she felt she hated ; and as to the Greeks, 
she would have liked to put some dynamite outside their 
doors, and blow them and herself into eternity. 

** Aunty believed me ; it's only these dirty foreigners, who 
are so filthy-minded, and do such bad things themselves, 
that they can't imagine anybody's doing otherwise. If the 
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Yank were only here, I know he'd believe. Dear, dear 
Yank, why aren't you here ? " At last a few tears came. 

" To-morrow TU ask the Major whether he can't help me 
to get a situation away from it all," she resolved. 

And she did. He said he would see what could be done. 
He was very kind, and promised to use all his influence. 
He said he was glad she thought of leaving the place, for 
that she was far too good for it 

The days passed on, Charley by degrees became friendly 
with the Schmidts, though she never regained her old affec- 
tion for them. Professor Flea she never made it up with, 
treating all his advances toward friendship with cold scorn. 

One day the Major told her he thought he had found her 
a situation, if she would like to leave the Folies Bergferes. 
They wanted the highest references, for it was a very select 
place; but he would use his influence and guarantee her 
good behaviour. 

Charley thanked him heartily, and she was looking for- 
ward eagerly to a time when she would be out of the Folies 
Bergferes, when suddenly, without any warning, a cloud 
appeared one day on the Major's face. He exchanged 
only a few words with her, and his manner was cold and 
distant. Charley, in deep distress, went across to Aunty. 
"What can have happened?" she asked her, piteously. 
" He didn't say a word about the situation ; he only asked 
for the books he'd lent me." 

"He's been talking with those girls over at the sweet- 
stall a good deal lately," Aunty replied, sagaciously; "they 
hate you, Charley; I suspect they've been running you 
down." 

" But he ought not to believe them," burst out Charley, 
indignantly. " He knows me." 

" Yes, he knows you, but old men are foolish. I should 
ask him what's the matter." 

«* Oh, I don't like to." 
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She certainly did not ; but when, for several days, the 
Major never came near her, and spoke only with the girls in 
the sweet-stall, who cast many malicious looks in her direc- 
tion, Charley could stand it no longer. The thought of 
the situation she had so longed for slipping from her grasp 
roused her, and she waited by the doorway one evening, and, 
as the Major was going out, she stopped him. 

" I hope you'll excuse me," she said, her face very pale, 
and her eyes lustrous under the searching rays of the 
electric light. 

"What do you want? I'm rather in a hurry," the old 
man stammered. He was evidently made uneasy by the 
rencontre, 

** You, somehow, seem offended with me," went on Charley. 
" You said I should have a position in a few days, and now 
you avoid me." 

"Not intentionally, I assure you," murmured the old 
man. 

" Oh, but it is intentional ; now, I want to know why it 
is ; please tell me," pleaded poor Charley. 

" My dear, it's nothing, really." 

" And you will get me the place you spoke of ? " eagerly. 

He shook his head. " I'm afraid I cannot," he said, in 
a low voice. 

"Why not? You said you would have no difficulty. 
Please forgive me for asking so many questions, but it 
means so much to me," she continued, feverishly. 

" You see," — he hesitated, " I would — you know — have 
to recommend you ; it would be on my recommendation." 
He stopped. 

" And you won't ? " asked Charley, the blood forsaking 
even her lips. 

" No, I can't ; I have heard things ; I have not the right 
to lecture you, my dear; we are all subject to great 
temptations." 
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"Please don%" interrupted Charley. "What was it? 
what was it? Please tell me." She caught hold of his arm ; 
she was determined he should not go, until he had told her. 

" Well, my dear, if you will know, if you force me to say 
what you must know very well, they say you live with that 
old German." 

" I know I do ; what of that ? " asked Charley. 

" You admit it, then ; and yet you expect me to recom- 
mend you I " 

" I only lodge at his place," stammered Charley. 

The old Major smiled, — a cynical smile, that stung 
Charley to the quick. 

"He is married; oh, how can you think anything so 
horrid!" 

"You see, my dear, you're too friendly with him; how 
can you expect people to think otherwise, when you come 
with him in the morning, and go home with him at night, 
and are always running over to his stall, as if you would not 
have him out of your sight for one moment ? " 

"He's teaching me German, and I run over and learn 
a few words whenever I can," said Charley, with a sob in 
her voice. 

Again that cynical smile. 

" He's old enough to be my grandfather," cried Charley, 
whose blood was all aflame ; " you, who know me, ought to 
be shot for believing such lies." And, losing control of 
herself, she gave him a shove that sent hin^ staggering out 
of the door. 

Then she flew back to Aunty, and told her all ; and then 
Aunty, good-naturedly taking the cudgels up on her behalf, 
— for Charley had fallen into a half-hysterical state, — went 
over, and had a " glorious row " with the sweet-stall girls. 

Then she came back to Charley. " There, there, dear, 
don't take on so ; I'll have the beastly things turned out of 
the building. If the old Major wasn't such a stupid old fool, 
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he might know that a good-looking girl like you wouldn't 
have a dirty old Jew like Schmidt You wait till he comes 
here again ; 1*11 give it him I " 

" Oh, please don't," sobbed Charley. " I've been rude 
enough to him ; he couldn't help believing, I suppose. He's 
been very kind up till now," and she laid her head on the 
rifles, and looked the picture of despair. 

" Now buck up, Charley, there's a good girl. I'm going 
to get some oysters, and we'll have some together. I've got 
some brown bread and butter in my bag, and we'll have a 
nice little feed ; and we'll forget all about the old fool of a 
Major." 

And, with many threats and cajolings. Aunty brought 
Charley around, and then made her eat a little supper. 



CHAPTER XV. 

At last the old invalid millionaire ventured to speak again 
of matrimony to his nephew. 

" Now, Ben, boy, don't think I want to hurry you, but 
I'm fond of Irene, and I'd like to see you two engaged, 
at any rate. I once thought you ought to marry a great 
lady, who'd help you in your parliamentary career ; but, if 
you did, she might despise your old uncle." 

"The woman who did that, uncle, would be wanting in 
every charm to me," said Ben, earnestly. 

" Now, Irene, she likes me, and she's a good girl. What 
do you say, Ben ? " 

" I can't say anything yet, I'm afraid, uncle," murmured 
Ben. Indeed, he could not. He admired, liked, even loved, 
Irene, in a certain way. She was so gentle, so tender, 
and kindly, who could help loving her? And he, who, 
though young, had had several bitter experiences with 
heartless and brazen women, could appreciate at its true 
value the beauty of that pure and childlike nature. 

He had spent a great deal of time with her lately; 
together they had hit upon a plan for getting rid of the old 
man's superfluous wealth. They had bought a large piece 
of ground in the East End, and on it was being erected a 
huge building. It was to be devoted to the manufacturing 
of toys and other gimcrack articles, for which there is a 
great demand — such articles as are "made in Germany." 
And who were to be the workmen and workwomen ? The 
unemployed, — to be unemployed no longer, unless they 
wished it They would, alas, not be paid much; but it 
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would be sufficient to keep them from starving ; and, since 
they would be paid by the hour, they could come when they 
liked, and leave when they liked, so that no obstacle should 
be placed in the way of their searching for better-paid work. 
They were going to start with toys and knick-knacks; by 
and by they would go on to other articles that were manu- 
factured by the foreigner to be sold to the English. " They 
meant to beat the underselling vagabond at his own game,'' 
old Ward declared, triumphantly. It was, perhaps, not a 
very wise scheme, and Ben shook his head over it ; but old 
Ward and Irene were enchanted with it 

" You'll see, Ben, Til make it a success," cried the invalid 
"I've got about four millions; three will be enough for 
your wants, so I don't mind if I put a million into it ; and 
you'll see, boy, it'll soon float itself. It ought to pay its 
own way, if anything ever did. It's easy work, this pasting 
and fixing together; even a clerk or a navvy would soon 
get into the way of it. Mind you, there is to be no compe- 
tition with anything that's made in England ; only with that 
in which the foreigners undersell us." 

It was a large undertaking for an invalid, a simple, child- 
like girl, who knew next- to nothing of the world, and a 
young man about town, who, till now, had given all his 
serious attention to his neckties and his occasional poems. 

Perhaps, from their very daring, it was likely to succeed. 
They hoped in time to establish depots all over England ; 
but they did not give themselves entirely up to dreams, and 
they worked hard on the building already in hand. 

Though kind and gentle as ever, Irene had changed in 
many ways. A certain reserve had taken the place of her 
extreme shyness, — a reserve that many would have mistaken 
for pride. She had lost, too, her old wistful and anxious 
look ; a sunny smile now came to her lips occasionally, and 
there was something else, — or why did her heart beat so 
energetically, and the blood suffuse her cheeks, when Ben 
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sat down beside her and discussed their all-important 
scheme ? It was so ; but Irene strove to hide it even from 
herself. She knew that, when he was absent, her eyes were 
every moment turning to the door, that every footstep made 
her palpitate with apprehension, that life was gray and bar- 
ren when he was not at hand to change it into a golden 
dream. 

Ah, when the old man spoke of Ben, then Irene deemed 
his conversation most delightful; and when the countess 
came, and put forth all her charms, trying to enchain the 
handsome Ben, then did Irene's heart ache very sorely, 
though why she would have found it hard to tell ; for even 
to herself she would hardly have presumed to think that 
Ben regarded her in any other light than as his uncle's 
companion. Linda, so beautiful and charming, and possess- 
ing rank and wealth and influence, — how could he resist 
her? And Irene saw, to her dismay, something in her 
sister's eyes, when they looked on Ben, that she had never 
seen before. Those beautiful hazel eyes, that had erstwhile 
been so bright and hard, grew soft and tender, and, every 
time she came, the countess seemed less gay and more in 
earnest. 

Irene saw it all, and she was filled with a vague fear, — 
fear for her sister, — fear for Ben. He, to be sure, if any- 
thing, avoided Linda. Irene wondered, when she saw him 
again and again leave her sister to his uncle, while he came 
and chatted with herself. But how long would he do so ? 
" He knows she's married, and he's afraid of falling desper- 
ately in love with her," thought the simple Irene ; " that is 
why he avoids her." But the countess did not think so, 
and, when she found herself deserted for Irene, her face 
would grow a shade paler and her laugh a trifle louder, and 
the old invalid would find her more charming than ever. 

And Ben t Well, he was no child or tyro at the art of 
love ; he knew well enough that both the women cared for 
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him, although the width of the seas was not greater than 
was the difference in their love. The countess he voted a 
nuisance ; and Irene — well, he often thought of Irene. She 
was such a dear girl 1 He always thought of her in that 
way. She was so kind, so considerate; an angel, if ever 
there was one ; altogether too good for this world, and for 
him. For all that, his blood never stirred, and his heart did 
not increase its speed by a single beat when he was in her 
presence. But then, he thought, that sort of love was not 
wanted for married life ; something quiet and calm, with a 
good woman that one could always look up to and yet 
protect, that would be miles above him and yet dependent 
on him; something altogether different from those other 
loves of his, that had burnt so fiercely, and had ended only 
in satiety and ennui. " She would forgive a fellow anything. 
One could always trust her ; very different from that feather- 
brained sister of hers." And the more he saw of her, the 
more he thought thus of her. But he wished very heartily 
that Lady Thyseldown would stay away; not that he 
objected, for a moment, to her wiles; he was too young 
and worldly not to find them amusing, and it flattered his 
vanity — it could hardly do otherwise — that so lovely a 
woman, one of the most celebrated of beauties, should take 
such pains to win him. He would not have cared, — not he, 
— only he saw in Irene's face that which she strove to 
conceal, and could not; and the sight hurt him beyond 
measure. That his " dear girl " should be made miserable 
was unbearable; and it was Linda's determined efforts to 
subdue him that brought things to a climax. He resolved 
to put an end to his " dear girl's " misery, and to Linda's 
siege. And the way it came about was this. One day, 
while going up the stairs, he met Irene coming down. She 
had a small tray (for she could not entirely throw over her 
old habits of usefulness) with an empty soup-plate and a 
spoon on it It was not a very favourable opportunity, but 
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he heard Linda's laugh coining from the room, and, as he 
looked on Irene's face, that all unconsciously betrayed its 
tender love, he was more than ever determined that Irene 
should not suffer on his account. 

It was a difficult case; he could not take her hands, 
because they held the tray. In the end he took it from 
her, feeling he looked very foolish while he held it before 
placing it on the stairs ; but Irene, he was glad to see, did 
not seem to think so. How could she ? When one is trem- 
bling all over ; when one's heart-beats threaten to suffocate 
one ; when one reads in the eyes of the beloved what Irene 
read ; there is no thought of absurdities. 

" Irene, I want to ask you something — hang this tray — 
Irene, do you think you could ever care for a fellow — like 
me, say — enough to marry him ? " 

Irene could not answer ; but she turned her face toward 
him, and he saw his answer there. He caught her in his 
arms, and the sudden movement disturbed the tray ; it over- 
balanced, and rolled down the stairs, accompanied by the 
soup-plate. 

Linda heard the noise and ran to the door ; she looked 
over the banisters, and, though Ben had released Irene 
from his arms, she saw enough to make her face grow 
crimson with mortification. She quickly brought Irene to 
herself. 

" Oh, Iry, I thought you had fallen down-stairs. I suppose 
Mr. Charteris caught you just in time. How nice of him." 

She went back into the invalid's room; she felt she 
could not say another word, — while Ben was looking up 
at her, a flush of scarlet on his brow. She knew she had 
disturbed them. " Oh, he was kissing her ; I know he was," 
she thought, again and again. Meanwhile, Ben was busy 
collecting the tray, etc., and placing it into the hands of the 
abashed Irene. 

" Why doesn't Ben come up ? " asked the old man, testily. 
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"Oh, Irene and Mr. Charteris seem to be having a 
confidential chat on the stairs," said Linda. 

The old man's face brightened ; was what he had wished 
for taking place ? By and by Ben entered the room, but his 
uncle could read nothing in his face ; if Irene would only 
come ! But Irene had gone to hide her ecstasy in one of 
the bleak spare rooms. She was faint and giddy from joy, 
and she tried to shut out the daylight by placing her 
hands — poor hands, disfigured by doing so much work for 
others — over her eyes. She could think so much better 
in the dark ; and his face, — she could see it so much more 
clearly. Oh, what had she done that she should be so happy ? 
Why had God blessed her beyond all others ? And she fell 
on her knees, and wept from very happiness. 

The next day, when Linda called, the old man told her 
the news, with divers inward chuckles. But Linda was pre- 
pared, and the way she congratulated her sister was quite 
pretty to behold. 

"I knew you'd be pleased," said the old man, quite 
unconscious, with all his native sharpness, of anything 
wrong, "and, as for me, I feel I could jump off this old 
couch for very joy." 

Irene looked timidly at her sister. Linda, who saw the 
look, pressed her hand affectionately. " You're a lucky girl. 
Try," she said, kindly ; and Irene was then quite content. 

When Linda reached home she found, to her annoyance, 
— for she wanted to be alone, — that Lady Flora was there. 
She told her the news. 

" My sister b going to marry Ben Charteris, — Mr. Ward 
the millionaire's nephew and heir." 

"Why, my dear, I thought you said she had married a 
clergyman," 

" Oh, I don't mean Gladys. No, — Irene." 

" What, that gawky girl t Excuse me, dear, won't you, 
but—" 
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" Yes, it is a wonder ; and he's awfully fond of her ; that's 
a joke, you know." If it was a joke, the countess did not 
smile ; something like a sigh escaped her. 

" Well, my dear, I should never have thought it possible. 
I have met Mr. Charteris, and he struck me as being a 
remarkably good-looking young man. His father was very 
handsome too. He was in the Guards before he came to 
grief. It was years ago; I was then a girl." And Lady 
Flora relapsed into reminiscences, and Linda, for a wonder, 
did not disturb her, but sat with a moody look on her fair 
face, immersed in thought 



CHAPTER XVI. 

To Charley's astonishment, the Major, after a little while, 
made overtures of friendship. Though she had deeply 
resented his conduct, she felt within herself that she had 
been rude and ungrateful in giving him that vigorous push. 
He had been kind to her, and she had nearly knocked him 
over. She blushed whenever she thought of it ; she felt so 
despicably mean. 

" It was wrong, very wrong of him to believe those horrid 
girls ; but it was still more wrong of me, after all his kindness, 
to lay my hands on him, an old man who could hardly walk 
without his stick." Thus she bitterly reproached herself. 

The Major, though he still believed all the girls had said 
of her, liked her ; but he had given up all thought of trying 
to get her into a business house. He now placed her in 
the same category with the other girls, — only she was 
younger, fresher, and fairer, and consequently more interest- 
ing. And so they made it up, and Charley had more books 
(though at first she was loth) from the library of the old 
Major; and one day that gentleman made her a proposal 
that gave her much food for thought It was this, — the 
Major would give her twenty pounds; she was to take a 
stall, and to sell fancy articles, and pay the Major back at 
her own convenience. 

If the Major had made that proposal before their quarrel, 
Charley would have jumped for joy. To have her own 
little business, to work for herself, that had been the height 
of her ambition ; but now — a curious shrinking came over 
her — she longed to, and yet durst not, accept the proposal. 

206 
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She refused, and, while refusing, felt a great sinking in her 
heart, when she thought that she was turning away the only 
chance she was ever likely to have. 

'* They say that there is a tide that, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune ; and my tide has come, and I have let 
it pass." 

She felt very miserable for some weeks after this. It 
was very hard to have to say " no " when she longed to say 
" yes." 

She was leaning disconsolately against the rifles, when 
Aunty's voice aroused her. 

That afternoon Irene had been claimed by her mother, 
who, now that her daughter was engaged to so desirable a 
parti as Ben Charteris, could not make half enough fuss of 
her. Ben had called at his uncle's place, but, hearing that 
he was asleep, had decided not to wake him, and turned in 
at the Folies Bergbres to while away an hour or two. 

He stopped to speak with Aunty. He had " patronised " 
her very often some years before, when he had haunted 
the place, during the very early period of his wild-oats 
sowing. She was pleased to see him, for he had been a 
favourite of hers. 

" Why, you've a new hand. Aunty," he said, after he had 
teased that lady, and had been threatened many times with 
a box on the ears. 

" Oh, she doesn't belong to me." 

'* Who is she ? She doesn't seem to be one of the usual 
sort." 

**I think she couldn't get on with her people, and gave 
them the slip ; but she doesn't like to speak about it, so I'm 
not sure." 

" She's very pretty ; she'll soon lose that wild-rose colour 
here, though. What will you have ? " 

** I think I'd like a small bottle of fizz, if you're going to 
be as liberal as you used to was." 
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" And what would she like ? She doesn't look very strong. 
She reminds me of some one, I can't think who." 

''Oh, she's all right. Don't get so much food as she 
ought Now I am a great believer in feeding, but, of 
course, some of 'em, poor things, can't afford it ; but when 
they can, and prefer to put their money on their backs, then 
I blame 'em." 

" I'll send over some oysters for you both, and some fizz ; 
bye-bye, Aunty." 

He moved on; he did not care to think that the girl 
with the pretty, pale face knew poverty in so bitter a form. 
" God in heaven I Who can blame them," he thought, 
"whatever they do?" 

He ordered a large number of oysters; Aunty would 
smile when she saw them, but what matter? He went 
around the place, chatting with the girls he knew at the 
stalls, and bringing smiles to their faces with his generous 
tips; went to see the Fleaman's show; and bought some 
rubbish from Herr Schmidt, because he pressed him very 
much. At last the proprietor of the Bodiless Head caught 
him. "Oh, but I've seen it before," said Ben; "you've 
been here, you know, some years." 

" Ah, but I've got a new un." 

" Oh, well, I suppose I must. Tinkle the bell." 

He went in, and was surprised to see the face of the girl 
he had noticed leaning against the shooting-gallery. 

" Oh, you're in this business ; I thought you were at one 
of the stalls," he said. 

Charley, astonished at being addressed in her professional 
capacity, smiled. 

" Don't you find it awfully tiring ? " he remarked, hardly 
knowing what he said ; he was trying to think of whom she 
reminded him. 

" Oh, no," said the Bodiless Head, " I am sitting down, 
behind here." 
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The effect was decidedly weird. The moving lips of the 
head in the dish gave it a truly awesome appearance. 

"Really, you're enough to give one the creeps. There 
goes that bell ; bye-bye." 

He passed on, giving place to a bald-headed old reprobate, 
over whose shoulders he would have liked to lay his stick, 
for the way he leered at the sad-faced Head. 

He was about to leave, when he caught sight of Aunty, 
who beckoned him. ^ 

" Well, what do you want ? " he asked, going up to her. 

"I think you might have a shot or two; you haven't 
patronised me, and I saw you buying from that dirty old 
German." 

" Very well, here goes." He went to take up a rifle, and 
at that moment Charley came up to Aunty. 

" I'll back Charley to win against you," said Aunty, who 
knew what was good for business. 

" Come along, then," said Ben ; and shot after shot they 
fired. Much to Ben's surprise, Charley beat him. He 
began to take a vague sort of interest in this girl with the 
pretty, pale face, who was so bashful when he praised her, 
and yet was far from bashful in other ways. Ruth joined 
them, and Charley laughed and chatted confidently with 
her; and Ben, who knew Ruth of old, thought this 
Charley, with the superior air and frank eyes, had strange 
friends. 

"I'm a fair judge of character," he thought, "and yet, 
what can those two girls have in common ? " 

Ruth moved nearer to him, and smiled bewitchingly. 
"Well, Ben, haven't you anything to say to your old 
friends?" 

"Ah, Ruthie, it's not much good asking how you are 
getting on ; saucy as ever, I can see it" 

"You went and gave the order for Aunty at the other 
bar ; that was mean of you. Now, what are you going to 
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treat us to ? I should like one of those silk shawls over at 
Hermy's stall." 

" I suppose I must," said Ben, resignedly. 

"And you come too, Charley," said Ruth. And the 
three of them went to Hermy's stall. Ruth chose the best 
shawl they had in the place, and then Ben asked Charley 
what she would like. She modestly chose a silk handker- 
chief ; but Ben insisted on her having a dozen. Then they 
went on to the sweet-stall, and from there to the flower-stall, 
where Ruth chose a red rose and Charley a white one. 
Then they saw Ruth back to her bar, and Ben ordered a 
bottle of champagne, and Charley had some ; poor girl, she 
had had several glasses that day, and would have infinitely 
preferred a slice of bread and butter. 

" You don't know how Tve missed you, Ben," observed 
pretty Ruth, trying to look plaintive. 

" We know all about that," said the heartless Ben. 

" I have," indignantly reiterated the barmaid. " Haven't 
I said to you, Charley, dozens of times, how I wished that 
a friend of mine — Ben — would come ? " 

Charley had certainly never heard Ruth say so; she 
stammered, " I believe you have." 

Ben smiled at the sight of the flush on the pale face of 
the girl beside him. 

" There you are," said Ruth, triumphantly. " Now, let's 
have another bottle." 

When Ben had gone, Ruth asked Charley whether she 
wasn't going to take the handkerchiefs back to Hermy's 
stall. 

"Why?" asked Charley. 

" Oh, they'll allow you a little for them, and money is of 
more use than their rubbishing silk. I've given 'em back 
my shawl." 

" But the gentleman evidently wanted me to keep them. 
He wouldn't like to think I'd treated his present that way." 
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Ruth laughed. " Fat lot he cares what you do with it ; a 
fellow like him's always making presents. He knows we 
do it." 

Charley wanted money very badly ; her boots were worn 
out, so that they were shameful to look upon ; and, though 
she had worried a good deal, she had not seen her way to 
getting a new pair. Unwillingly she followed Ruth's 
advice, took back the handkerchiefs, and the man gave her 
three shillings and sixpence. Ben had paid two pounds for 
them. Three and sixpence was not much, but she could 
get a pair of boots for that sum in the East End Road. 
Everything was cheap there. Charley went there, although 
she always felt a thrill of terror lest any of the people should 
recognise her as the girl who had sold the whiting tooth- 
powder. 

Three days after, Ben came again to the Folies Bergbres. 

When Charley saw him she felt herself flush up, and the 
fear that he would notice it added to her embarrassment 
She had hoped he would never come again ; she was afraid 
he would find out about the handkerchiefs. He came up 
to Aunty, and, while he and Charley were shooting together, 
it all came out She happened to take from her pocket her 
handkerchief to pass over her hands, hot from holding 
the rifle. Ben said, *Why don't you use those I gave 
you?" 

" They're too good," said Charley ; but she blushed, and 
her face betrayed the lie. 

Ben looked at her with, perhaps, a shade of contempt and 
disappointment on his handsome visage. 

" Oh, no, they're not too good ; you use them. Let me see 
you with one to-morrow when I come." 

" All — right," stammered Charley, wondering what on 
earth to do to get one. 

" No, it's not all right," said Ben, gravely ; " why didn't 
you keep them ? " 
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Charley tried to say " I did," and failed. 

** If the others do it, I don't see why you should ; there's 
no pleasure in giving anything, when one knows it's given 
back for a few pence soon after." 

" The few pence are, perhaps, . more acceptable," said 
Charley, doggedly. She felt she was driven into a corner 
by this young swell, and she hated to see him look so 
serious, — for he had usually so sunny a smile. 

" I didn't think of that," said Ben, musingly. " But then, 
the handkerchiefs were useful enough." 

"I know, but I didn't want them most of all. I mean I 
wanted them, but I wanted other things more." 

" What did you want more 1 " inquired Ben. 

Charley hung her head. " Boots," she murmured. 

" I'd have bought you a pair of boots, if you'd told me 
you'd have preferred them to the handkerchiefs." And 
Ben, to her relief, smiled on her again. " But the old Jew 
wouldn't give you much back; did you succeed in getting 
the boots ? " 

"Yes," said Charley; "these are they." 

" They look as if they were made of brown paper," said 
Ben, his eyes on Charley's feet ; " and yet they look heavy 
and cumbersome. I tell you what, — meet me to-morrow 
morning before you come to your work, and I'll buy you a 
pair." 

" Oh, I couldn't," said Charley, dismayed. 

" But you let me buy you the handkerchiefs." 

" Ah, but Ruth was with me, and you bought for her at 
the same time." 

"Oh, that's nonsense; ask Aunty if it isn't" Aunty 
had just joined them. " May I ask her ? " Ben inquired of 
Charley. 

Charley nodded assent 

Needless to say, Aunty was all for Charley's getting all 
she could. " You meet him ? Of course, Charley ; don't be 
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silly." And Aunty became indignant at Charley's hesita- 
tion. " You'd go out with that dirty old German Schmidt, 
and that Fleaman, and that low Yankee swindler; and 
yet, when a gentleman asks you, you shake your head." 

Charley at last thought it was absurd on her part, and 
consented to meet Ben on the following morning. 

It turned out to be a rainy day, so Charley was in doubt 
whether to keep the appointment. Would Ben be there ? 
" He is such a swell," she thought " He won't like to go 
out in the wet." Her doubts kept her hanging about. At 
last, when she set out, — without an umbrella, for she had 
none ; when it had rained before, she had always got under 
the old German's large green cotton umbrella with its 
numerous holes, — she was late. However, she thought she 
would chance it, in case he might, after all, be there. 

And he was. He was seated in a hansom that was 
drawn up by the kerb. He welcomed her with a merry 
smile. " The past hour has been sacred to the memory of 
the late Miss Hesketh. Rash girl, to scorn the harmless 
umbrella ! In you go." 

And in she got, and away they dashed. First they went 
to a large boot shop, and he ordered and paid for a beauti- 
ful pair of boots to be made for her ; then nothing would 
content him — and, indeed, he would not have been a man 
had he not felt pity for the dripping form beside him — but 
that they must go to a large mackintosh shop, and he 
bought her, oh, such a smart overcoat. After that they 
went to have something to eat and drink, for Ben said 
he hadn't made much of a breakfast, — and all the time he 
was so good. He didn't try to kiss her, as other men 
would have done. He treated her more in a chummy 
fashion, such as her heart delighted in; and altogether, 
they had quite a jolly time of it before she went to business. 
And, though she was late, and had secretly been very much 
afraid of what her " boss " would say, this clever Ben got 
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around him ; chased away his frowns by placing a piece of 
gold in his hand. Oh, it was all very enjoyable ; Charley 
had not had such a good time since she left home. The 
men she had met with Ruth had been so rude, and that had 
spoilt all pleasure in their society. But this Ben — and 
everything seemed to go as he ordered it. 

" I suppose it's his money," thought Charley. " If I 
were a child, now, I might think him a fairy prince, who 
had only to say a certain word for everything to happen." 

Being, however, close on the sapient age of seventeen, 
and, moreover, having had her education completed at the 
Folies Bergbres, she did not indulge in such wild fancies. 

" Oh, Aunty," she said, " you can't imagine how delightful 
it's been ; and do look at this lovely mackintosh ; and we 
went about in a cab all over the place." 

"Yes; only fancy. Aunty, a cab I" said Ben, with a 
comical look; "but I must be off; good-bye, little one; 
good-bye. Aunty." 

And he went. 

" It's a nice mackintosh," said Aunty. " You're getting 
on, my dear ; they do say he's worth any amount of money. 
He certainly is more generous than most fellows." 

The Schmidts admired the mackintosh, though they ex- 
changed a keen glance that meant suspicion. The Fleaman 
said it was showy, but would not wear; while the Greeks 
examined it curiously. What amused Charley was, that next 
morning, it being wet again, she decided to wear it ; when 
Frau Schmidt, seeing her in it, held up her hands in dismay. 

" Oh, don't put on your nice vaterproof, you vill get it vet." 

"If that's German, it sounds uncommonly like Irish," 
laughed back Charley, in reply. 

And, heedless of the Frau's remonstrances, she went off 
to her work, hoping in her heart of hearts that the " nice 
Ben " would pop in at the Folies Bergbres, if only for a few 
minutes. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Ben spent a good deal of his time at Stepney, looking 
after the building of the Labour Bureau and Factory on 
which his uncle and his future bride built so many hopes. 
The British workmen at first scoffed at the sight of Ben, 
'* the masher ; " gradually they began to like him ; especially 
after one day, when Ben thrashed a ruffianly carter, who, 
while bringing in bricks, had been seen to strike the horse 
with a spade. Ben did not present quite so spick and span 
an appearance after as before this encounter ; but he came 
off with flying colours. His refined look belied his strength 
of muscle. It was not for his wonderful genius for mathe- 
matics that he had been made stroke in the Cambridge boat 
and had rewarded his Alma Mater by breaking the long line 
of her defeats. So from that day the men no longer sneered 
at ** The Toff " whenever he came to see what progress they 
were making. 

His uncle was all impatience. " What a time these men 
do take ; can't you tell them to employ more hands, Ben ? " 

"All in good time, uncle," his nephew would say, con- 
solingly; "they're getting on with it as fast as they can." 

Irene often went down with Ben to Stepney; and, one 
day, when Ben was away from her side, a workman, think- 
ing to please her, told her of Ben's encounter with the 
bully. But, far from being pleased, she went white to the 
lips, and, sitting down on a pile of boards, almost fainted 
away. 

"Cheer up, miss," said the man, thoroughly alarmed, 
" don't take on so ; if you'd only seen the easy way he licked 
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him, yer wouldn't have felt a bit nervous. I tell yer it was 
a fine sight." 

" Oh, please, don't let him fight any more," gasped Irene. 
'* You don't know how much he is to his uncle." Irene was 
going to say " and to me," but checked herself in time. 

"I don't think his uncle need be frightened about him. 
He's quite capable of taking care of 'imself." 

" Do you think so ? " asked Irene, timidly. " Suppose the 
man were to come up, and hit him behind in revenge ? " 

^* Oh, Ted Williams wouldn't do that ; give the devil his 
due, miss." 

"If he hurt the poor horse, as you say he did, he's ca- 
pable of anything," said Irene, mournfully. 

The man shook his head slowly. " No ; he lost his tem- 
per then; but he wouldn't do what you think, miss. He's 
no dirty — Italian." 

But Irene was only half-consoled. On their journey home 
she told Ben that she had heard about the fight, and she 
begged tearfully for a promise from him that he would never 
do so again. 

"Oh, but I can't, little woman," said Ben. "You see, 
these brutes want a lesson sometimes; and think of the 
poor horse." 

" Yes ; but it would be easier for you to tell his master, 
and he wouldn't employ him." 

" Perhaps he's a married man, Iry ; and then his wife and 
children would suffer through his cruelty. No, dear ; it was 
best to thrash him." 

" How do you know he won't do it again ? " asked Irene. 

That was a poser ; so Ben, they being quite alone in the 
railway carriage, answered it with a kiss. 

That afternoon Gladys came to pay them a visit. They 
told her all about their plan, — the Labour Bureau and 
Workshop that was to be. Gladys did not seem to think 
much of it; she was interested in the work of the Church 
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Army, and looked upon this as direct poaching on their 
preserves. " The poor belong to us really, you know," she 
said, coldly. 

** I think there are enough to go around," said Ben, with 
one of his sunny smiles. 

It melted her a little. " Of course, we can all do good," 
she admitted, with perfunctory liberality, " but I think you'd 
have done better, Mr. Ward, if you'd given your money to 
the Church ; we see that only the really deserving get it." 

" My money's not intended for only the really deserving," 
remarked the old man. " I wasn't really deserving when my 
sister helped me, and saved me from going to the dogs; 
in fact, some people would have called me an out-and-out 
blackguard." 

Gladys looked shocked. 

" Of course, if those are your views, the less said the 
better. Linda, I am sorry to say, thinks in the same way. 
When I ask her to help any one, she inquires whether they 
attend church regularly. Inasmuch as I would not recom- 
mend anybody that did not, it is a superfluous question; 
and, when I say *Yes,' she actually refuses to help them 
on those grounds." A faint chuckle came from the 
invalid. 

Gladys heard it ; and she continued, with asperity, " Of 
course, one doesn't expect much reason in anything Linda 
does or says ; she was always a featherbrain ; but when you 
find people who ought to know better encouraging ne'er-do- 
wells, it is very hard. Pray, how are you to know that 
people are really good and deserving, unless they come to 
church ? " 

" I'm afraid I can't say. I'm a bad lot ; I haven't been 
in one since I was christened," said the old man. 

Gladys's face betrayed that " she thought as much," and, 
shortly after, she rose to go. 

"Good-bye," she said, to the invalid. "It is never too 
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late to change one's mind, and I trust you will abandon this 
scheme of yours, and give the money to the Church; put 
it in the hands of people who are used to this sort of work." 

'' I'm afraid a good deal might stick to their hands," said 
the old man. He was an uncouth old barbarian, and prided 
himself on always ^' speaking out." 

Gladys drew herself up; she was offended, and, after 
saying good-bye again coldly, and making a little peck at 
her sister's cheek with her lips, she departed. 

The invalid was highly delighted with himself after this 
interview; he kept chuckling and smiling; at last he 
chuckled himself off to sleep. This was what Ben wanted, 
for he wished to tell Irene about the girl at the Folies 
Bergbres who led so hard a life, and yet was so superior to 
her surroundings. He thought he would interest Irene in 
her, and get her to help him find a position more suitable 
for the pale-faced girl. " Nothing like a woman's help in 
these cases," he thought 

He had just begun to speak, when the doer opened, and 
in came the countess. 

She put her fingers to her lips with a charming air, when 
she saw the closed eyes of the old man on the couch ; then 
she crossed the room softly, speaking in whispers, and seated 
herself on the lounge beside Ben. She kept leaning over 
him while she whispered to Irene, who sat on the other side 
a little way off. Her cheek almost touched his, her eyes 
looked into his with an expression in their depths that was 
unmistakable. Evidently she had forgotten all in this mad 
infatuation of hers. 

Ben was about to rise and plead an appointment, when 
he caught sight of Irene's eyes. Poor girl, she could not 
help it, but, if ever jealousy and pain spoke, they did that 
afternoon. It shocked Ben to see it. Gentle by nature, as 
he was, he heartily cursed the countess under his breath. 
But it determined him on one point; if Irene was of so 
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jealous a nature, and had so little trust in him (for so he 
put it), it would be better not to tell her of the girl at the 
Folies Bergbres. " She's so pretty, Irene might be jealous. 
Perhaps I can manage to help her myself. It would be a 
shame to torture the little woman on her one weak point." 
Thus his thoughts ran. 

So he resolved to do his best, unaided, for the Bodiless 
Head of the I^olies Bergferes. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The next time he went to the place he found Charley 
buried in a newspaper. 

" You are wrapped up in it," he said. 

Charley looked up, and a happy smile came to her lips 
when she saw who it was. 

" Breach of promise, I suppose," said Ben. 

" Oh, no ; it's not that I was just enjoying this, because 
they're giving it so hot to Lord Dartmoor." 

"Indeed! Why, may I ask? What has he done to 
offend you?" 

" Why, you must know, the way he's carried on has been 
simply shocking," said Charley, gravely. 

" No ; I can't say I do." 

" You don't read the papers, then." 

"I do." 

" You skip House of Commons, and all that news ? " 

"No; I'm going there soon, I hope; it wouldn't do to 
* skip ' much." 

"Are you really? How I wish I were youl Promise 
me" — earnestly — "you'll *go' for Lord Dartmoor." 

" I couldn't promise such a thing ; I'm on his side," said 
Ben, smiling. 

Charley's face fell. 

" Not really ! I'd never have believed it" 

" You do look glum ; what's the matter ? " 

"If I lent you a lot of papers I have at home, and 
you read them, I'm sure you would no longer be on his 
side," 

Z2Q 
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" I'm afraid papers will not alter me ; you mustn't believe, 
you know, all they say." 

"But they wouldn't tell lies," said Charley, indignantly; 
" at least, only those that are bought would." 

" Oh, wouldn't they ? But don't worry your pretty head 
with politics ; believe me, they're not worth it." 

" But I'm fond of my country, and don't want to see it 
ruined." 

" It will take more than one man to do that, in spite of 
all you read in the papers." 

" And Lord Dartmoor gives up so much. I want England 
to have nearly all the world; and he gives ever so much 
away," complained Charley, indignantly. 

" A great empire can't be jerry-built," Ben observed, with 
a smile at Charley's rage. She pouted. "You see," he 
continued, " if you run it up in a hurry, it will soon collapse. 
Slow and sure, that should be England's motto." 

" So slow, that by the time she gets to a country she'd 
like, she'll find it's taken already," exclaimed the enraged 
damsel. 

"Well, well," said Ben. "There are wise heads at the 
helm; you must trust to them, Charley. They know far 
more than your friends the newspapers do. How is busi- 
ness ? " 

" Oh, slack ; and the poor Fleaman hasn't had one person 
in all day ; you might go and give him a lift" 

" Do you want to get rid of me, then ? " 

" Oh, no," said Charley, earnestly. " Please don't think so." 

Her seriousness tickled him. " Very well ; I'm to go to 
the Fleaman, and tell him you've sent me to be fleeced ? " 

" No ; you mustn't do that ; we're not very good friends." 

"All right" And Ben walked over to Professor Flea's 
show. 

Then the Major came up. Charley noticed that he 
frequently cast glances behind him, and seemed nervous 
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from some cause or other. " I daren't stay long," he said, 
in a stage whisper. But he did stay, to Charley's intense 
annoyance ; for Ben came out of the flea show, and, seeing 
her engaged, walked off to the other end of the building. 

The Major hung around uneasily, Charley watching him, 
fearful lest he had gone mad. 

After some little time he spoke again. '* IVe brought you 
something, only I'm afraid to give it you ; I'm being watched." 

" Why, what have you done ? " asked Charley, nervously. 

" My sweetheart, you know, is suspicious ; and I know a 
friend of hers is coming to-day, and she'll watch me, you 
know." 

'^ Well, she can't say much. I suppose you can talk to 
people," said Charley. 

The Major did not seem very certain on this point 

" I'll go and bring it now." And the old man hobbled off. 

Charley looked anxiously around for Ben, but he was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Presently the Major returned, striving vainly to conceal a 
large canvas wrapped up in brown paper. 

"Quick, quick, take it; I thought I'd leave it in the 
brougham till the coast was clear. It is a picture of your- 
self, the best piece of work I've done, I think. Look I " 

Charley pulled off the brown paper, and saw what the 
Major fondly believed was an excellent portrait of herself 
as Una. She sat in a wood, without any clothes on, and a 
lion, or something that looked like a lion, lay beside her. 
Charley was a tall girl, but if the Major's Una had stood up, 
she would have been at least nine feet high. 

Charley gazed at it with wondering eyes, while the Major 
smiled benignly, and pressed on her acceptance this work of 
art " Oh, I don't like to rob you of it," she said, blushing. 
" How long my legs are." 

"I've had a lot of trouble with it I'm watched so 
narrowly; and she's so jealous." 
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"Why," asked Charley, blushing deeper than ever, 
"haven't you given me any clothes?" 

The Major smiled a watery smile. "It looks better 
without; don't you think so?" 

Charley shook her head. " Oh, here's some one coming ; 
please cover it up. Oh, let me put it under here." 

The Major seemed rather offended at Charley's haste to 
cover up his picture. She thought it wise to say, " It's best 
to put it away, in case your sweetheart's friend came along." 

The Major agreed, and all his old terrors seemed to come 
back. " Of course ; I'd quite forgotten ; what a clever gurl 
you are. What book did you say you wanted ? " 

" I didn't say I wanted anything. I should like to read 
* Walpole's Letters,' if you have them. I don't see them in 
your catalogue." 

" No ; I haven't them. Dear me, I never knew Walpole 
wrote anything. Decent fellow ; met him out in India." 

Charley stared. What a very old man the Major must 
be I Then he went away, and Charley sat waiting in the 
hope that Ben would rejoin her. She could see him now ; 
he was up at Ruth's bar. "I like him better than any 
fellow I've ever seen," thought Charley. " I wonder why it 
is? And he a Liberal, too.' He is handsome, of course, 
but he's not better-looking than some of those Greeks at 
home; so it's not that; I suppose it's his free and easy 
way." 

By and by he came. 

" Now, Charley, I won't have it ; he's seventy, if he's a 
day." 

" He's more than that," said Charley, gravely, thinking of 
the Major's friendship with Walpole. 

" And yet you^ you lead him astray ; receive his presents, — 
not little knick-knacks either, but packing-cases." 

"Oh, you mean the picture; you saw him give it me, 
then ? " 
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Ben nodded. " A picture ? May I see it ? " 

Charley hung her head. 

" What is it ? A landscape ? " 

" No ; it's a portrait of myself. He painted it** 

" Oh, then, I must see it." 

"Td — rather — not." 

" Well, I won't press you, if you don't like to." 

Charley looked relieved. 

" She's very considerate for the artist," thought Ben. 

" I saw you talking to Ruth," said Charley. " Don't you 
think she's very pretty ? " 

When she asked the question, she hoped, somehow, he 
would say "No." 

" Yes, — in a certam style. You seem to be great chums, 
you two." 

** Oh, yes. I've been out with her twice. We had such 
fun, though I didn't enjoy it so much as I ought at the time. 
Ruth got a lovely necklace the first time, and the second 
time we left all the things we had bought for us in a cab. 
I'm afraid we had too much to drink ; but it was fun, now I 
come to think of it." 

Ben's face looked a little graver. " I shouldn't go about 
with Ruth, you know. She's an awful jolly girl, but hardly 
a suitable companion." 

But here Charley interrupted. " I'm sure it's very kind 
of her to take any notice of me at all," she said, indignantly. 
" A good many of the others don't think I'm worth a civil 
word." 

" You shouldn't take any notice of what they think. And 
Ruth is much older than you are — and she's a little wild. 
She might lead you into a scrape, you know." 

" She's only a year older than I am," said Charley, whereat 
Ben smiled. " And it's not kind of you to speak against 
her, after her telling you she liked you so much the other 
day." 
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''Quite true; I did not mean to run her down. I only 
meant that you should choose friends not quite so feather- 
brained." 

Charley laughed. " The choice doesn't lie with me ; the 
girls here all seem to dislike me ; Aunty and Ruth are the 
only ones that are really kind ; and those girls in the sweet- 
stall hate me. Please don't listen to them if they try to run 
me down to you." The blue eyes looked up very earnestly 
into Ben's. And how blue they were, — without a speck 
of brown or gray to mar the purity of theu: azure depths ; and 
the dark brows and lashes, and, to crown all, that wealth of 
golden hair 1 

No wonder Ben felt sorry for her. " I wish I could help 
you in some way," he blurted out. " You'll forgive me for 
asking, but you don't get very well paid, do you ? " 

" I get eleven shillings a week ; it seems a lot in a way, 
and yet — there's so many things one wants, you know." 

" I can't say it strikes me in any light as ' a lot ; ' in fact, I 
don't know how you manage ; but I must be going now. Sup- 
pose you meet me outside to-night when you leave off work ; 
one can talk so much better over a little supper ; will you ? " 

Charley gladly assented. She was not at all afraid of 
Ben. Then he left her. He was going to dine with his 
uncle and Irene. 

Charley's employer then came up. He saw the picture, 
and before Charley had had time to wrap it properly, too. 
He tried to persuade her to let it hang in the show-room. 
''I could label it the Bodiless Head — before she lost her 
body. Do let us ; ain't it fine ? " 

But, greatly to his annoyance, Charley would not consent 
to exhibit the Major's masterpiece. 

'* I didn't know you sat to gentlemen," he continued, with 
a sneer on his face ; *' and all naked, too. Ain't it cold, sit- 
ting like that to have your picture took ? Yer must get up 
early, so as to work the two jobs." 
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Indignant tears came to Charley's eyes. She could have 
left the show there and then, never to return — only — only 
— it would be horrible to starve. 

She had seen how hard it was to get work. Not a situa- 
tion fell vacant in the Folies Bergbres, but there were scores 
of applicants for it. " And Herr Schmidt wouldn't keep me 
a week, if I didn't pay ; they were going to turn the Yank 
out." No ; she must not quarrel with her bread and butter ; 
she had left home — ah, but she was wiser now. 

And so, though her hands trembled so that she could 
scarcely tie the string about her picture, and her face was 
flushed, and her heart beat high with indignation, she con- 
jured up a scene, so as to steady herself, — a scene in which 
was a girl, homeless and dying of starvation. The girl had 
her own face. 

Then her " boss " pushed her roughly, and told her to take 
up her position behind ; and went to the front himself and 
touted. 

The tears coursed down the face of the Bodiless Head ; 
but, luckily, no one came in. At last the man, savage at 
his failure to wheedle the people into the show, told her 
she might '^ clear out, for he'd had enough for that day." 

So Charley got off an hour earlier than her usual time. 
However, she must wait till closing time, or she would miss 
seeing Mr. Ben. So she spent the time at Aunty's shooting- 
gallery. That lady was very curious to know what was in 
Charley's parcel, so Charley had perforce to show her. 
Closing time came, and outside she found Ben. 

" There's a little oyster-shop not far off," he said ; " we can 
go there." 

And off they went, Ben carrying the mysterious picture he 
was forbidden to look at 

And very merry they were over their supper of stout and 
oysters. Ben liked to see the pale little face before him 
break into smiles, and he succeeded very well in his endeav- 
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ours to excite them. Charley told him all about the 
Schmidts ; and they spoke German together, and very much 
enjoyed the sound of their own voices. Then he pretended 
to be furiously jealous of the "Majaw," referring to him 
contemptuously as the Commander of the 42d Standbacks ; 
and he drew a sketch of him, — how he appeared when he 
was " mashing " Charley. It was so ludicrous that Charley 
laughed until the tears came into her eyes. Next he tried 
to persuade her to drink Lord Dartmoor's health, affected to 
be so hurt by her refusal that Charley at last, unwillingly, 
gave way. 

It was late when the supper was over — too late for Char- 
ley's train ; so they had a cab all the way to the Schmidts ; 
and he was so kind, and shook hands with her so warmly, 
just as a chum would, and didn't attempt to kiss her, or any- 
thing, — it was " lovely." 

Next morning Frau Schmidt noticed the happy glow on 
Charley's face. " Ma tear, haf you found a fortune ? " she 
inquired. Charley shook her head. " A nice friend, though, 
is quite as good as a fortune," she thought. 

When she sat down to breakfast, the Fleaman was irritated 
beyond endurance by the sight of her happy face. 

" You have soon learned your lesson," he observed ; 
" when you came here, you were so shy, so innocent — and 
now — phew ! " 

** And, if so, what's it to do with you ? " retorted Charley. 

He shrugged his shoulders. " Me I Oh, nothing. It is 
one great pity, that is all." 

" Keep your pity for more deserving objects," was Char- 
ley's advice. 

" You — you — spurn me ; you no care for me ; you trifle 
with me," spluttered the professor, quite losing his head. 

"How dare you say so?" said Charley, indignantly. 
** You're a horrid creature ; you were the first to believe bad 
of me ; I never liked you from that night" 
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*' I vos jealous of you, Sharley ; but I luff you so much, 
ach, so much; though I hate you ven I see you mit the 
shentlemens." 

" And I neither love nor hate you ; so dry up, professor, 
the bacon's getting cold." 

In the end, they finished breakfast amicably enough ; but 
the Fleaman saw he had no chance with her, and thought he 
had better lose no time in offering his lovelorn heart to the 
shrewish daughter of the baker. For who could tell ? Even 
she and her dot might slip from his grasp, if a penniless girl 
like Charley could disdain him. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Irene, surprised and delighted by the change in her 
mother's manner toward herself, accompanied her cheer- 
fully whenever she had any spare time (which meant when 
the invalid had his afternoon nap) to the Park or to make 
a call on Linda. 

Mrs. Standish, vainer and more consequential than ever, in 
a handsome gown, paid for by Linda, and with a lorgnette, was 
never tired of walking the hapless Irene up and down, up and 
down, talking at the top of her voice about the Countess of 
Thyseldown, and the earl, and her dear friend Lady Flora ; 
and Mr. Ben Charteris, who was to be her son-in-law ; and 
she criticised all the passers-by so freely that no one would 
ever have imagined (unless possessed of more than ordinary 
sense) that her life had been one long struggle with poverty, 
and that she had walked that same place a year before, 
dusty, dilapidated, and down-at-heel. 

And all the while, Irene, poor Irene, longed to be home ; 
if it were not for these promenades ,with her mother, she 
would be with Ben ; for, had he not called several times on 
the chance of finding her at home in the afternoon ? 

Now he no longer did so ; but only because she had told 
him it was useless ; that her mother wanted her. He had 
asked whether he might accompany them. But Mrs. Stan- 
dish had no liking for Ben ; and, besides, his presence would 
be a check on her bragging ; so she made Irene refuse him. 
'*You have so much of her," Mrs. Standish had said to 
Ben, "in the morning and evening; you reaUy mustn't 
deprive a mother and daughter of their little confidences." 
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Irene had smiled sadly. Mrs. Standish's little confidences 
were for the benefit of whoever sat or stood nearest to them. 
As for Irene, Mrs. Standish never asked whether she had 
any to make ; nor would she have had the patience to listen 
to them, if she had. 

Ben had sworn under his breath; but, after awhile, he 
got into the way of going to the Folies Bergbres in the 
afternoon ; and, what with laughing and shooting with 
Charley, the time passed pleasantly enough. 

He had racked his brains once or twice to think what was 
best to be done for the Bodiless Head. If he got her into a 
business house, he was afraid that the long hours and stand- 
ing would be even worse for her health than was her present 
occupation at the Folies Bergferes. If he put her into a busi- 
ness for herself, knowing nothing about it, she would soon 
come to grief. There seemed to be nothing but the stage 
for a girl who was pretty and only half-educated; but he 
hated the thought of that "I could pay for her to be 
trained and looked after," he thought ; but no, it was hateful. 

At last he asked Charley what she would like to do, if 
she had a little money, and were able to choose her work. 

" Oh, I should stop here," she said, readily. ITiis from 
Charley, who had been so cut up by the Major's failure to 
keep his promise, and who had cried so bitterly when she 
had forced herself to refuse his offer to lend her sufl&cient 
to start a business 1 

" Really ? " said Ben, hurt for the moment ; " do you like 
this place, then ? " 

"At first I didn't," said Charley, meditatively; "I do 
now, though, I suppose," she added, hastily, flushing, she 
knew not why. " I'm getting used to it" 

" Don't say that. It's not a fit place for you to be in. 
Now, promise me you'll think of something else you'd like 
to do, and let me help you. And you can pay me back 
»ut of whatever you earn." 
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'' Oh, thank you." But it was not so heartfelt a '' thank 
you " as it had been when the Major had offered to get her 
a situation. 

After he left her, she wondered vaguely why she no 
longer wished "to be far away, as far as possible from the 
Folies Bergbres." " I suppose," she thought, " it's because 
I should have to part with all my friends ; with Aunty and 
Ruth; but, then, I should have had to part with them 
before. I didn't think of that then. I should have had to 
part with M'Kenzie and The Boy and The Major and Ben,** 
She came to a sudden stop. Her heart told her why she 
no longer desired to leave the Folies Bergferes. 

A happy time ! Charley had never dreamed she could 
be so happy. AH the morning she looked forward to the 
afternoon when he would come. 

Sometimes he even came — and that was delightful — at 
closing time, and they would have oyster suppers. Altogether 
it was a high old time, as Charley put it. 

He was always the same, kindly and courteous. It was 
only when he pressed her to think of a suitable business 
that she was disappointed in him. 

" I believe you want to get rid of the sight of me," she 
muttered once, sullenly. 

" Oh, no, Charley ; I don't mean that ; but I should like 
to see you out of that place ; you've no right to be there." 

" If it's so improper, I wonder you go to it," she said, 
testily. 

" I only go to see you," he replied, abstractedly. Where 
had he seen a face like hers ? 

Charley flushed with pleasure, and bent her eyes upon 
her plate. 

" I've seen some one like you, somewhere. It haunts me, 
and I oan't recall who it is, or where it was." And Ben 
passed his hand across his face. 
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Charley trembled. Perhaps he had met Linda ; she was 
a " big swell " now, evidently. Then she consoled herself 
with the thought that there was but the very faintest like- 
ness between them. "If I'm like any one, it's Irene; 
Linda used to say she sometimes saw a resemblance; and 
he couldn't have seen Irene." She smiled at the idea. 
" Poor Iry, she's always in the kitchen." 

"Have you any sisters?" he was going to ask; but 
checked himself. Aunty had said that Charley did not care 
to talk about her family; it would be unkind to ask her, 
especially now, after he had done her the small services he 
had rendered her ; she might feel constrained to tell him, if 
he asked. So he remained silent. 

One night Ben, slightly annoyed at Charley's refusal to 
think of anything she could do outside the Folies Bergbres, 
told her she had better look out for something in that place, 
since she was so partial to it ; something that would pay 
her better than what she was doing at present. 

"It's hateful to think that you, a delicate girl, have to 
slave so for a few shillings, while I, a strong fellow, have 
more than I want." 

" You're the first I've ever heard say he had more than 
he wanted," replied Charley, smiling. 

" It's quite true, Charley." 

" If you get lending it to all girls who are badly paid, you 
won't have much left to bother you," she said, consolingly. 

" At any rate, let me help you. I mean, let me lend you 
a little to start you in some kind of business hfre^ if you will 
have it ; though I should prefer you elsewhere." 

" And suppose it failed ? " said Charley, dubiously, " and 
I were not able to pay you back ? " 

"Oh, it won't fail; you'll make heaps of money, and I 
shall want a hundred per cent interest on the little sum 
I advance you. Now, do look out for something, there's a 
. girl." 
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Charley did look out There was only one stall to let, 
and she asked Aunty her opinion on it Aunty thought it 
very expensive ; it was two pounds a week. 

" You'd never make it pay, my dear." 

She told Ben of Aunty's opinion of the one available 
stall 

"Oh, well risk that one," he said. 

" But Aunty says, and she knows — you know — " 

"Never mind Aunty ; she's always croaking.". 

" Oh, but think how awful it would be if I didn't make 
it pay ! " 

"Nonsense; you mustn't meet failure half-way in that 
fashion ; pull yourself together, and to-morrow, when I come, 
I shall expect to hear you've interviewed the committee, or 
the secretary, or whoever does the letting of these desirable 
spaces, and are about to take possession." 

"But, even if I get it," said Charley, all excitement, 
"what am I to sell?" 

Ben had not thought of that Truth to tell, he had only 
thought of the help he would be able to give to Charley. 

" There's fancy goods," said Charley ; " that's what they 
seem to sell here ; and there's scent I think a scent stall 
would pay." 

" It ought to," said Ben, meditatively. 

Indeed there was an everlasting smell in the place of 
cooking, drink, and general mustiness. It was badly 
ventilated, there was no denying it, and scent seemed 
greatly wanted. 

" Suppose I had fancy goods, and scent as well, — how 
would that do ? " 

" That would be first-class ; you're quite a business woman, 
Charley." 

The next morning Charley, trembling very much at her 
audacity, presented herself before that formidable personage, 
the secretary, and timidly asked him whether she might 
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rent Stall No. 26. He looked dubiously at the figure before 
him, the girl with her innocent face and long flowing hair. 
"Well, I don't know," he said. He did not approve that 
hair ; it wasn't seemly. Evidently a new dodge. " I don't 
know," he repeated ; " I'll let you know, in the course of a 
day or so." 

Charley repeated this formula to Aunty, who shrugged 
her shoulders. " He won't let you have it ; he always says 
that when he doesn't mean to let the stalls. Old beast ! 
wonder why he's so mean." 

When Ben came, Charley told him, " Aunty says he won't 
let me have it, so, please don't trouble; I'm really quite 
happy as I am." 

Ben whistled. "Can you point him out to me?" he 
asked. 

" Oh, yes ; he often goes past here on his way to the bar." 

Soon she was able to point him out to Ben, who quickly 
followed him. 

When he came back, Charley was surprised to hear that 
he had got the stall for her, and that she could take 
possession whenever she liked. 

" You always have your own way with everybody," Charley 
could not help exclaiming, admiringly. 

Ben smiled. "Now, when are you going to buy your 
stock in trade ? You'd better give your employer notice 
to-night ; and let's ask Aunty whether she knows where to 
buy scent and fancy articles." 

Aunty knew ; she had once been in that line herself. 

" But now," she said, sorrowfully, " now I've lost my good 
looks and got so fat, I have to rely on something that has 
some attraction in itself for gentlemen." 

They sympathised with her, Ben's S3anpathy taking the 
form of a bottle of the inevitable champagne. Poor Aunty ! 
she would really in her heart of hearts have preferred stout ; 
but champagne, — well, it was expensive, and it conferred 
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distinction, — or she thought it did, — and she took good 
care to let every one see her drinking it. 

Chadey asked her employer to let her come late the 
following morning. He, knowing he would get a good tip 
from Ben, consented; and so, next morning, they met 
This time it was not raining, and away they dashed in 
a hansom, — right into Houndsditch, — before they had 
thought of what fancy articles they were going to ask for. 

" Here you are, sir," said the cabman's voice. 

" Come on, Charley. You can wait," to the cabby. They 
pushed open a door, and walked into a place that had goods 
piled in it from floor to ceiling. Two persons abreast could 
not move anywhere in that large place. A man came 
forward. 

" We've come to buy some things, you know," said Ben. 

" Who for, did you say ? " asked the man. 

" This young lady is about to open a stall at the Folies 
Bergbres ; she wishes to buy her goods from you." 

** Oh, several of 'em there deal off us. Come this way." 

He took them in hand, and showed them many pretty 
things. Charley was delighted, and Ben, too; he took a 
fancy to several things for himself, — things not in Charley's 
line of business; and, since he had to take "the quarter 
dozen " of each, he was well stocked in them before he had 
finished. 

Charley thought everything lovely. They ran up a nice 
little bill between them, before they had completed their 
purchases. 

In the cab, after they had visited the scent warehouse, 
and smelled various perfumes until they were tired of them 
all, they congratulated themselves on their success. 

"What a heap of things we have bought 1" cried 
Charley, clapping her hands ; " or rather you have ; you've 
done all the paying, and that's the principal thing." And 
her face fell at the thought of the large sums Ben had 
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paid away. What a time it would be before she could 
repay him! 

"Excuse me, paying is not the chief thing," said Ben. 
"A discriminating taste is worth untold money, — so I've 
heard ; and you certainly have that." 

"I'm so glad you think so," said Charley, brightening 
up ; " and those things you bought for yourself you got at 
warehouse price ; so that was a saving." 

Charley did not think of the " quarter dozens " of each, — 
a detail that took a little of the gilt off the gingerbread. 

Together they laughed and made merry over their experi- 
ences ; and Ben thought, gazing on her bright, happy face, 
that it was a good thing to be rich. 

They had told the people at the warehouse not to send 
the goods on for another week; and, when Charley got 
back, she gave her " boss," greatly to his disgust, a week's 
notice. 

" Yer going to have a stall, and that gentleman's a-going 
to pay for it, I suppose. I suppose next you'll be going 
into housekeeping with him." 

But Charley turned away to Aunty. Her employer, to 
revenge himself, went about the building, spreading the 
news that Charley was being financed by a " toff," and that 
she'd gone to the devil quicker than any girl he'd ever 
known. Most of the other stall attendants agreed with him. 
A few maintained that Charley had "gone to the devil" 
long before she set foot in the Folies Bergbres. " We know 
what we know," they remarked, sapiently. " We know what 
sort of house Herr Schmidt keeps." 

"Perhaps you've been there," suggested Ruth, who 
overheard. 

" I scorn your vile insinuations ; we're not all of us, thank 
God, highty-tighty barmaids." 

" Oh, go and eat coke," was Ruth's advice. 

Certainly, an air of outraged propriety hung over the 
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place ; not one of the shady owners of those dubious little 
stalls but joined in the chorus of protest and reviling. 
There were many things to actuate them ; fear of competi- 
tion; Charley's superior beauty; envy and rage. All the 
women put on the mantle of outraged virtue. "It's dis- 
gustin'." That was the general verdict 

Charley was hardened by this time. To be sure, she 
felt bitterly enough, underneath, — deep down, Heaven 
knows ; but she no longer showed it. She smiled scornfully 
in return for their abuse; actually informed the indignant 
upholders of the proprieties that " they were only jealous." 
She refused to believe in their virtue; she told them, 
tauntingly, that she wasn't such a fool as she looked. 

Her only dread was lest this imputed scandal should 
reach the ears of Ben. It was sure to sooner or later, 
though he did not speak to the others so much as formerly. 

Charley begged Aunty not to breathe a word of it to 
Ben ; and that lady reluctantly consented, — very reluctantly, 
for she wanted to anger Ben against the others, and get all 
his custom and free drinks to herself. Besides, it would 
make them all " so wild ; " and, when one is forty, one 
doesn't often get the chance of doing that. 

Herr Schmidt came across, in a highly excited state, to 
verify the news. For he also was afraid of competition. 
" You silly girl ; you lose all the money. What money the 
gentlemen give you, you give me to take care of for you ; 
and no waste on stall-keeping. What rent you pay ? " 

" Two pounds a week," said Charley. 

The old man screamed with horror. "Why, they offered 
it to me for thirty shillings; of course, being a girl, they 
charge you more. But you should no pay ; it's not worth 
more than twenty-five shillings a week." 

" I can't help it ; I've agreed to it now." 

" And what you sell ? " 

" Scent, and fancy goods." 
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The old German screamed another little scream. " Every 
stall is the same; why you no take something different? 
Glass goods would pay ; why you no have them ? " 

The Herr knew very well they would not pay ; but any- 
thing to get rid of more competition. 

" I think, if they paid better than fancy goods, you'd have 
them, mein Herr," replied Charley, with a knowing smile. 

" You buy your goods off me, then," he said ; anything to 
make money in some way or other. 

" IVe got a lot from Moses and Levy's." 

" How you find out their addresses ? " cried the old man, 
suspiciously. Had Charley been looking over his papers at 
home, at any time when he was absent } 

" A friend of mine told me where to go." 

" Well, well, Moses and Levy's don't sell everything ; let 
me sell you some things." 

Charley unwillingly consented. She knew she would be 
"rushed,'* — /. e, made to pay double the value, if not 
treble ; but still, he had been, in a way, kind to her, and 
she did not like to refuse. 

Then Herr Schmidt went to the Fleaman, and told him 
the news. 

"What you think? Charley open a stall in opposition 
to me. Charley, who I took from the gutter ven she was 
starving, and haf treated like mine own child I Ach ! what 
you think?" 

The Fleaman, who had been drinking, laughed a coarse 
laugh. 

" Ven a girl gets hold of a shentleman, she has no time 
to think of you. You vill soon lose your lodger, Herr 
Schmidt." 

"So is the world; ven you do good, you suffer for it. 
Mrs. Schmidt will never believe it" And, deeply concerned 
— to all appearance — at the probable effects of the news 
on the nerves of Frau Schmidt, he hurried back to his stall. 
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Next the Major came up, and asked Charley whether the 
news was true, — the sweet-stall girl's latest information, 
that Charley was taking a stall, and a gentleman finding the 
money. 

When Charley said "Yes," the Major looked shocked. 
Charley wondered why; when he had proposed the same 
thing to her, he had not seemed to think it shocking. 

"Perhaps, though, it's his way of looking offended," 
thought Charley. 

One of the janitors spoke to her that night when she was 
going out He had, in many small ways, domineered over 
her, threatening to report her always, and never allowing 
her to do as the others did, to stand by and look at the 
performance on the stage. 

This time, however, he was not surly; evidently he 
thought that Charley would be able to tip him largely, 
now that she'd found a " toff." 

" Yer know," he said, " I may have been a trifle hard on 
yer ; but it was my orders. As soon as they saw yer, with 
yer hair hanging down, and yer short frocks, they told me 
to watch yer. Howsomever, yer'll be all right now." 

This interview left Charley sad and depressed. They had, 
then, thought badly of her from the very first, and that 
night she let a few tears steal down her cheeks. She had 
been so happy since she had known Ben ; this was almost 
the first time she had been depressed since that happy 
meeting. 

" Oh, Ben," she thought, " if you were only here, I wouldn't 
mind." 



CHAPTER XX. 

Irene was now living with her mother; Mrs. Standish 
had insisted upon it Still, she spent most of her time, as 
before, with the invalid. Though she was fond of her 
mother, sometimes Irene could not help regretting the little 
room she had rented, *'in cloudland," as the old miner 
called it 

It had been so quiet and peaceful; and she could sit 
there and give herself up to thoughts of Ben, Ben, Ben. 

There there had been no chance of interruption; but 
now, what with her mother and the other boarders, who 
paid great court to the future bride of a millionaire, poor 
Irene had no peace. 

They clacked at her, and over her, and about her, and 
to her, until Irene, who was striving to fix her thoughts on 
the one dear face, feared she would go mad. 

Mrs. Standish resented her daughter's absent look and 
restrained manner. 

" What Ben Charteris can see in you I don't know," she 
was never tired of informing Irene. 

" I really think he must have a screw loose somewhere," 
she said, confidentially, to her youngest daughter apropos Ben 
Charteris. " To think, with all his money and good looks, 
and the favourite he is, — why, he might marry anybody, — 
and then to choose that Irene ; he must be mad, you know." 

" One would think so," said the countess ; " but Irene is 
a good girl ; there are many worse." 

" I didn't say she wasn't good," retorted her mother, " but 
she won't be much help to him. Why, one of these days 
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he might be Prime Minister, one never knows; and, with 
a wife like Irene, it would be too absurd." 

" YouVe very considerate for him, mother; I thought you 
didn't like him." 

"I don't, but, for all that, I can't help saying — be- 
tween ourselves — that it's a pity when a clever fellow 
throws himself away. Of course, it's a splendid thing for us. 
Who'd ever have thought Irene would have run you so close 
in making a good marriage ? You might have knocked me 
down with a feather when she told me. You're not looking 
very gay, Linda." 

" I've neuralgia badly." 

"Well, I must run along. You might call on me one 
day soon. You can't think what a sensation it makes at 
the lodge when your carriage drives up." 

The countess nodded consent wearily enough, and Mrs. 
Standish flounced off, younger by years, in her spirits, than 
was her daughter. 

But the countess was not to have much peace that day ; 
soon after, Gladys came in, — Gladys, whose quiet persist- 
ency always gained for her her own ends. She wanted the 
earl to use his influence for her husband; this she was 
never tired of urging on Linda ; also, whenever she came, 
she always managed to wheedle a dress, or a coat, or a 
cloak, or, failing those, some knick-knacks, out of her sister. 
Nothing came amiss to her. 

Linda had no love for Gladys, but she had found out that 
it was useless, unless she had a downright quarrel with her, 
to attempt to resist her on these marauding expeditions. 

Irene she would try to avoid, but their mother often 
brought them together; and Irene, too, her manner was 
strange and abashed when in the company of her favourite 
sister ; not that she loved her one iota less, but that a great 
gulf had opened between them, and each avoided the other's 
eyes. 
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The old miner was quite happy now that his " boy " was 
engaged to his favourite. He had as much of Ben now as 
his heart could desire; nearly every morning and, without 
fail, every evening he came and cheered with his merry 
smile and bright talk the old paralytic, whilst Irene in his 
presence lived a new life. 

Mr. Ward had now a piano in his room, and, though 
Irene could not play (that, among other accomplishments, 
having fallen to Linda's share), she could sit in that dim 
old room, while in the dusky twilight Ben played to her and 
to his paralysed uncle, at times crashing out gay and joyous 
strains, then softly — soft as sighs of summer fairies — he 
would ramble on. 

One night his uncle stopped him. '* Where have I heard 
that ? " he asked. 

Ben started ; he had fallen into a reverie. It was an old 
Folies Bergbres tune, one that had become identified with 
the place. He was thinking of Charley's face ; for, all 
unconsciously, his fingers had played that which helped to 
bring her before him. 

"Folies Bergbres, uncle," he replied, abruptly; then, 
without pause, dashed into a brilliant fantasie. 

The old man smiled. "Sure enough," he said. "It's 
many a year since I was there." 

When the lamps were lighted they would play whist, 
Ben taking dummy against his uncle and Irene, or chess, 
Irene, who was learning, watching the game; though, try 
as she would, her eyes would leave the pieces and pawns, 
to gaze on Ben, — Ben, who would often, to please the old 
man, let himself be beaten. 

Quiet, uneventful evenings! How the poor — the poor, 
who must have their theatre and their music-hall, and 
public-house dissipations — would have scorned the simple 
pleasures of the millionaire and his favourites. There was 
peace ; the moment Ben entered he felt he had left the 
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world behind, and this feeling soothed him strangely. In 
the sweet eyes of Irene, with their dovelike expression, 
was the peace he had long sought for. He had desired it 
ardently, and now he had found it in the dim old room by 
the side of the sick man. 

They were a strange pair of lovers. Irene, reserved from 
the very passion she felt, made timid by the very power of 
her great love; Ben, gentle, tender, and courteous, never 
passionate ; he seemed to treat her more as a dearly loved 
sister ; but he was Irene's first lover, and she knew not that 
he was wanting in warmth. Indeed, he was a god in her 
eyes, inasmuch as to her he lacked nothing. He was 
perfect. 

" Whate'er he did, was done with so much ease, 
In him alone 'twas natural to please ; 
His motions all accompanied with grace, 
And Paradise was opened in his face." 

Had Irene heard these words, she would have exclaimed, 
eagerly, "That is Ben." 

Charley's stall, when she opened it, really looked very 
well; she had bought so many pretty things, and, with 
a want of caution only to be expected, she had laid them 
all out, quite forgetting the dust that would accumulate, 
and speedily take off their brightness. Old Schmidt snig- 
gered when he saw this. The other girls, whose stalls were 
put quite in the shade by this gorgeous set-out in their 
midst, turned pale with envy and sour with malice and 
all-uncharitableness. 

But, alas, the first day's business was not very inspiring. 
Charley had not the consummate " cheek " of the saleswomen 
about her. She could not flatter, and cajole, and promise 
all sorts of things for the sake of a shilling. She had an idea 
that, the goods being pretty and cheap, people would buy 
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them of their own accord ; that the articles would, in fact, 
sell themselves. Nothing could be more erroneous, as poor 
Charley speedily found out. She got there very early on the 
morning she opened ; everything was ready by eleven o'clock ; 
paper and string to hand ; everything there — but the cus- 
tomers. The other girls noticed her want of success, and 
made a point of coming up and asking her " how she was 
doing ? " " Not doing anything," was Charley's answer, 
given jauntily enough, poor girl, but there was a great sink- 
ing at her heart. 

Oh, what would she do, if it didn't succeed ? And all 
the money Ben had spent, would she ever be able to repay 
him ? 

When three o'clock came and she had not sold a thing 
she could have cast herself on the floor of her little stall 
and grovelled, in the agony of her mind. She had hoped 
so much, and she owed so large a sum. What would Ben 
say ? She would never dare look him in the face. 

And when Ben did come, what did he say ? Why, he only 
laughed; but he was shocked at the sight of her white, 
anxious face, and her eyes dim with unshed tears. 

" No business ? pshaw, that's only to be expected You 
didn't think you were going to sell out at once, did you ? — 
silly girl." 

" No, no, I didn't ; but not even a penny." And Charley's 
mouth quivered. 

" Nonsense ! Why, I've just left the stores, and I tell you 
there was hardly any one there buying." 

" Ah, but they haven't two pounds a week rent. I mean, 
they have orders, and make it in other ways." 

"Well, you're not trying to sell me anything. I sha'n't 
think you a good saleswoman, if you pass me over in this 
way." 

" But you don't want to buy ; it's your stall." 

" I beg your pardon ; it isn't" 
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" It is ; of course it is." 

"Please don't say so; if my friends were to hear you, 
they'd all come down asking for souvenirs, and I don't know 
what. Sell me something ; that's a pretty case of scent ; 
now I'll have that" And he pointed to one of the largest 
and most expensive cases on her counter. 

Charley wrapped it up for him. 

" How much ? " he asked. 

" Two pounds," said Charley. 

" But that's what you gave for it, wholesale price. I was 
there, you know." 

" Yes," said Charley, almost wishing that she had never 
seen Ben, so awful was the thought of her not being able to 
repay him. 

" Well, that's not business," said Ben, with affected scorn. 
"People here, I'm sure, make two-thirds profit; you must 
charge six pounds for that, or you'll soon be in the 
bankruptcy court" And he laid the six sovereigns on the 
counter. 

"No; it's not right," said Charley, "you could have 
bought it at the warehouse, if you'd wanted it" 

" But I didn't want it then ; and how do you know that 
I haven't met a girl since then, to whom I wish to give a 
present ? " 

A little jealous dart went through Charley's heart She 
said no more, and occupied herself with doing up the parcel 
as neatly as she could. 

Charley had that day one other customer besides Ben ; he 
was a friend of Aunty's, and he spent five shillings. So, on 
the whole, she was able to show Herr Schmidt, when he 
came for her the last thing at night, six pounds five, as the 
result of her day's business. 

The old man's face fell ; he had inquired, in somewhat 
exulting tones, having noticed no one at her stall, and know- 
ing full well she was no saleswoman. But, if his looks were 
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downcast, so were Charley's. To her it was a bitter thought 
that the only money taken had been that of friends. '* If 
Ben hadn't come, or that fellow Aunty brought up, I shouldn't 
have taken a farthing." And that night she tossed and turned 
on her little bed, sleepless, — a first taste of what "busi- 
ness " really meant 

The second day was not very promising, either. Early in 
the morning, — that is to say, about half-past eleven, — she 
sold a small box of perfumes to an old lady for five shil- 
lings ; and, though there were many people in the place, she 
sold nothing else. She was very much upset, but not wholly 
through the small takings ; Ben had not come that afternoon. 
Was he offended? Had her want of success displeased 
him ? Was he cross about the money he had spent to so 
little purpose ? 

Truth to tell, Ben was with Irene, and they were spending 
the day roaming over grassy fields, under leafy trees, Irene 
gathering posies of wild flowers, quite a child again, in the 
glorious presence of mother nature and her lover. It was, 
indeed, a happy day for Irene. Ben knew all about the 
flowers and birds and the various ferns they came across. 
And how handsome he looked, with his soft felt hat on his 
dark wavy hair, his tweed suit, and blue linen ; even hand- 
somer than the Ben she was accustomed to. 

They lunched at a little old-fashioned inn ; and here, in 
a cabinet, they found some old china that much delighted 
Ben, who bought it on the spot ; the while Irene, though an 
ignoramus on the subject of ceramic ware, smiled tenderly ; 
she was overjoyed always when she saw Ben pleased. And 
how she laughed when Ben, tucking up his sleeves, insisted 
on helping the landlord to pack it; and how careful they 
were with all those rough-looking old plates and things; 
why, if they'd been brand new, they couldn't have been 
more careful. 

Sitting there, the sun streaming in upon her, showing up 
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the golden brightness of her hair, her face illumined by a 
smile, her gown of soft gray eminently becoming to her, she 
looked quite pretty. 

Ben thought so; but where, where — of whom did she 
remind him? 

" Ah, Irene," he cried, " how happy you have made me, — 
I wouldn't have missed this for the world." And he gazed 
lovingly on the china. " It was your suggestion, clever girl, 
that we should come to this place." 

" I only saw the advertisement of the railway company," 
said Irene, modestly, not willing to take all the credit for 
that great desideratum, the making of Ben happy. 

The third day business was better; Charley took thirty 
shillings. A gang of country fellows bought presents for 
their sweethearts, — sixpenny bottles of scent; and Ben 
came in, and didn't seem a bit offended, and told her she 
would make a fortune yet So Charley was in a measure 
consoled for her past woes. If only she could take thirty 
shillings every day, she would be able to pay back to Ben 
his money, — and pay her rent as well ; . and put by money 
for more slock. What was left would be but a meagre sum ; 
she would be, if anything, worse off than when at the Bodi- 
less 'Head show; but then, it would be her own business, 
and by and by, if she got on well, she would charge more for 
her goods, and so make more profit ; so long as she was able 
to pay back Ben, what mattered it being hungry and shabby ? 
" I don't think he's ever looked at my clothes," she thought, 
congratulating herself. " I'm sure he hasn't, — he may have 
when I was wet that time ; but then he may have thought I 
put on my old things because of the rain." 

And so the days flew by, and Charley managed to pay 
Ben back a pound or so ; but, alas, she was not able to save 
money for stock ; her takings would not allow her to do that. 
Some days it was awful, her heart sinking down, down, as 
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the dread closing time approached, and she had taken only 
a few shillings. She would cheerfully have stayed there all 
night, had there been a chance of taking an extra sixpence. 
Ben saw how she worried, and tried hard to console her. 
His conscience reproached him. He had only, by helping 
the girl, put her in a worse position. As the Bodiless Head, 
she had had no need to worry, and now she did little else. 
What was to be done ? With great reluctance he accepted 
the money she pressed upon him. It was only because of 
the pain he saw in her face when he refused that he gave 
way at all. " Why, Charley," he said, — and his smile, 
though less merry, was more tender, — " what makes you in 
such a hurry to pay me back ? I Ve plenty of money ; more 
than I know what to do with. Please let our little debt wait 
awhile." But Charley was resolved, and he had perforce to 
pocket the coin. And, worse still, she was getting up to his 
"little dodges," and wouldn't let him buy, much as he 
wanted to. " If he wanted to buy presents for his sweet- 
hearts, he'd have to go to Rimmel's ; she wouldn't supply 
him." 

One day the Major brought his fair dame with him ; the 
" sweetheart " Charley had heard so much about. She had 
a quantity of canary-coloured hair, and the rouge she wore 
only heightened her passke look. Charley felt rather nervous 
when they came in sight. This, then, was the charmer who 
was jealous and set her friends to watch. Of course the 
Major wouldn't be so foolish as to bring his sweetheart 
near her stall ; not that he spoke to her more than he did 
to others, but that he had hinted very strongly that, if she 
were jealous of any one, it would be of Charley. What 
wonder Charley trembled when the Major with all the 
daring of a simple old soldier, actually brought her up to 
the stall ! 

And the way he behaved ; the rough tone in which he 
asked Charley to show him her best perfumes, and her 
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best only; the harsh, way in which he doubted whether 
she was speaking the truth, all the time tipping her a wink 
that his lady-love saw as well as Charley ; the way he left 
his change on the counter, slipping it under one of the 
trays, — a proceeding that both the women watched with 
flaming faces I Poor Charley I She wished the floor would 
open and swallow the Major. What a fool he was ! And 
when, at last, he marched off, leaving his gloves ostenta- 
tiously behind him; and then the way in which he crept 
back on his gouty toes, and whispered in a stage whisper, 
as he took up his gloves, "I'll see you to-morrow," and 
nodded and winked, well pleased with himself and the 
consummate actor he had proved himself to be. Well, it 
was past description ; and so was Charley's rage ; and so 
was his lady-love's. For, greatly to the surprise of the 
Major, she insisted on being taken straight out of the 
place ; and, when they were in the brougham, what names 
she called him ! The Major gasped for breath. How sharp 
these women were ; who would ever have believed it ? She 
flung the scent he had bought her out of the window of the 
carriage ; and then, her anger overmastering her completely, 
insisted on getting out, and went home by train, leaving the 
gray-haired reprobate alone in his brougham. 

Charley knew well that her business would pay, if 
properly worked ; never pay well, — the high rental forbade 
that, — but still sufficiently to allow her sometimes to taste 
meat, and to buy a few clothes, if only second-hand ones. 
She confessed so much to Ben. " I'm afraid I'm not a very 
good saleswoman," she said; ''the others make a good 
living out of their stalls." 

" For heaven's sake," interrupted Ben, " don't take them 
for your models." 

" No ; but still, I ought to do better ; I don't know how 
to coax, you see; people want coaxing. When I've said 
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it's very pretty, and very cheap, I've said all I can. Now, 
other salespeople could go on for hours talking ; you should 
have heard the Yank." And Charley sighed. " What an 
ideal salesman he was. If I could only say as much in a 
year as he does in a day, I should be all right," she thought, 
wistfully. 

" The Yank ? I don't think I know him," said Ben. 

"Ah, you've missed something," said Charley, brighten- 
ing up, and her eyes sparkling while she sang the praises of 
her absent friend. 

Ben listened, and wondered. Was Charley then in love 
with this fellow, who seemed, when stripped of the veil of 
her praise, to be but a clever swindler } And if she was in 
love, why not try to get them married ? Perhaps it was only 
want of money that kept them apart ; and he had so much. 
But, even while he thought thus, a curious thrill of repug- 
nance ran through him. 

" If it's a want of the * gift of the gab ' you complain of, 
why not get some one to do your selling for you ? " 

" Oh, but then there'd be their wages." 

" But if you took more, you could pay out more." 

"That's true," said Charley, meditatively. It seemed a 
strange thing to her, to think of employing an assistant, 
when she hadn't enough to keep herself. 

" Whoever I get will have to come for next to no wages." 

"What I Are you going to be a sweater, Charley?" 
queried Ben. 

Charley did think it over, made up her mind to have an 
assistant, and then found that no one would come for the 
wages she offered. " If I do well, I'll raise them, of course," 
she said to the applicants ; but they one and all shook their 
heads over this promise. 

One evening, when Charley was sitting plunged in de- 
spair, — for she had taken only a few pence, — she saw a 
small, wizened face peering over the scent bottles at her. 
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It was a boy's face, but with such a sharp, hatchet expres- 
sion, such a preternatural air of cunning, that for a moment 
she was startled. 

" Do you want some one to sell for you ? " inquired the 
boy; "they said you did over there." 

" Yes, I do," said Charley, dubiously ; " but I wanted a 
girl, and some one used to business." 

" I suppose, so long as they can sell, you don't mind who 
it is, come to the push ? " he inquired, gravely. 

" Can you sell ? " from Charley, mistrustfully. 

"You bet" 

" Where have you worked before ? " 

The boy shot a keen glance at her. " Oh, at exhibitions, 
and all sorts o' places." 

" But I can only pay six shillings a week." 

"That's very little ; can't you make it more ? " 

" If you took plenty of money, I could ; but I've got so 
many expenses now." 

" Well, you take me, and I'll chance that." 

The boy having thus engaged himself, Charley, who had 
been hesitating, opened the flap and let him into the stall. 

It was odd at first having that boy beside her at every 
turn, but the young stranger, George by name, soon made 
himself at home. He took off his coat, and laid out the 
counter in quite another fashion than Charley's. 

" Don't put those bottles there," said Charley, " they're 
too tall ; they'll be brushed off, it's such a sharp comer." 

"That's what I'm putting 'em there for; when they 
brush 'em off, folks '11 have to pay for 'em. You leave it to 
me." 

But Charley would not hear of these traps for the unwary ; 
but, as her head felt as though it were splitting, she gladly 
left the business to him and went to the shooting-gallery, 
and sat down to tell Aunty of her bad trade, and her new 
assistant. 
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" Do look at him, Aunty ; look at the way he's beckoning 
that old lady ; she thinks she's dropped something. Oh, do 
look ; she's asking him what he wants. He mustn't squirt 
so much scent, it cost three shillings a bottle. Why, she's 
actually buying ; oh, I must go back." 

" No, don't go, he can manage all right ; stay and have a 
piece of fried fish with me ; I'll treat you. Cert's going out 
for it in a minute." 

So Charley stayed, and, from afar, watched the proceed- 
ings of her new boy ; and she laughed away her headache, 
he was so amusing ! At times he got quite a crowd around 
the stall, and everybody came away laughing at the queer 
things he had said ; and very often they bought. 

When Charley went back, he had taken quite a pile of silver. 

" Madame," or " Sir, your handkerchief," he would cry. 

The lady or the gentleman, as the case might be, would 
stop and look around, thinking she or he had dropped that 
necessary adjunct to civilisation. Attention once arrested, 
all that remained, as a rule, was easy. 

"Your handkerchief — just for one moment; I must put 
a little of this marvellous perfume on it ; the same as the 
Emperor of Japan ordered in large quantities. Kindly let 
me — Smell. Isn't it wonderful? Now, do take a bottle. 
No ? but there, this only — you won't ? but only this — no, 
don't go, — well, take a twopenny sample." 

Generally, to get free, they took that ; so the boy's worst 
ventures brought in twopence. 

Charley thought him a godsend. 

"Oh, I'm so glad you came to me; I shall be able to 
give you much more than six shillings a week," Which 
suffices to show Charley's unfitness for business. 

When Ben came the next day, he was surprised to see a 
boy in the same stall as his protdg^e. The moment Charley 
opened her lips to greet him, the phenomenon stepped 
forward. 
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" I must sell you, sir, some of this wonderful perfimie." 
And away his tongue went, at the rate of a thousand miles 
an hour. It was useless for Charley to try to interrupt him. 
He was on the war-path ; he scented game, and he wouldn't 
be put off. 

Ben was delighted with him, especially since this flow of 
eloquence gave him the opportunity of buying largely. 

George looked in vain on his mistress's face for a smile 
of approval. There was only resentment hovering about 
the curled lips. 

" Please don't buy," she said to Ben. 

" But I must encourage him ; just for a start, you know," 
argued Ben. 

Business now began to be lively, and Herr Schmidt, who 
thought the boy wufiderbar^ tried hard to persuade, him 
to leave Charley and come to his business. But the boy 
would not leave; he preferred to stay with Charley, who 
gave him a pound a week, and occasional tips besides ; and 
in her stall he had his own way to a large extent, for she 
was afraid of offending this young silver-tongue. 

" Are you an American ? " she inquired, one day, wondering 
whether he might not be a long-lost brother of the Yank. 

" No ; I'm English right enough ; that was my father, — 
that bloke you seed me speaking to yesterday, at the back 
of here. He works for an electrical company, does father." 

" It's dangerous work, isn't it ? " asked Charley. 

" Oh, yes ; if you touch the wires, yer drop down dead." 

Charley shuddered, and changed the subject 

She was now able to pay Ben back at the rate of about 
two pounds a week. 

Ben stayed longer than ever now, the boy amused him so. 
He vowed he beat all the comedians in London. The boy 
liked Ben; no wonder; that gentleman often gave him a 
sovereign on the strict q. t., as a reward for his efforts to sell 
his mistress's goods. 
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Very happr they were about this time. CTharleT deligfated 
with the sucx^ss of her business, and more delighsed sdll 
with the lengthened visits of Ben ; Ben pleased with his 
prot^e's success, highly amused by the boy's pen tongue, 
and, alas, persuading himself that that was the attraction that 
made his \\sixs to the Folies Berg^res last longer, and that 
made him look forward to the noon of every day ; the boy, 
making money hand over fist, swindling Charley, — as he 
swindled every one else, — if her eye was off him a moment, 
— he too was happy. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

There was one who had also been very happy, but had 
now strange qualms and inward shrinkings when she argued 
with herself that she was still so. Irene was not naturally a 
sharp observer, but now that her eyes were sharpened by 
love, she did not fail to notice that Ben had changed, — 
slightly, — ay, ever so slightly, but still had changed. He 
was kind, courteous, and gentle as ever, — but there was 
something. At times his thoughts appeared to be far away 
from his present company; and occasionally the puzzled 
look of one who tries to concentrate his mind on one of 
two subjects crossed his face. Add to this that he came 
later than he had been wont to come, and Irene's misgivings 
can be in a way accounted for. 

There was something else, too. Though they had been 
engaged for some time, Ben had not asked her to name the 
day for their wedding. Not that Irene would have cared 
for that ; she would have waited for ever for him ; but there 
were her mother and her sisters, all curious, her mother 
especially anxious for the wedding to take place. As for 
the old invalid, he did not seem to care, now that they were 
engaged. When he thought of the wedding, he moved about 
uneasily; for by it he would lose Irene — not altogether — 
oh, no, she had promised him that, but still she would no 
longer be at his side, as she was now, the greater part of 
the day. They should marry, his pets ; oh, yes ; he*d settle 
all that ; but there was plenty of time ; why hurry ? So he 
argued with himself, and was pleased that Ben showed no 
great haste. '' The lads ain't all impatience, as they used 
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to be," he thought *' I suppose it's the eddication does away 
with all that sort of thing." 

Admitting this to be true, it was a pity that Mrs. Standish 
had not received a little more of the blessings of " eddica- 
tion." She was afire with impatience to see Irene married. 
Every night she asked her the same question, " Has he asked 
you what day ? " " No, mother," was Irene's answer, given 
softly, with a little glance of indignant pride at first. Then, 
as week after week passed by, gradually the voice got lower, 
and sometimes a sob was the only answer the mother 
received. **I can't have this," Mrs. Standish would say; 
''all this shilly-shallying. I'll go and ask him what he 
means." And she would have done so, only that, deep 
down in her heart, she was a little afraid of Ben ; why, she 
did not know, but, from her first meeting with him, she had 
felt thus, and that was why she disliked him. 

But poor Irene was not aware of this, and was in an 
agony of fear lest her mother should keep her word. " Oh, 
if she did, she, Irene, would never be able to look Ben in 
the face again. She would run away; she would do any- 
thing, — die, rather than force him into marrying her before 
he wanted to." All very absurd, no doubt, but none the 
less painful to her sensitive nature. 

Mrs. Standish sought counsel of her youngest daughter. 

" What is to be done, Linda ? " 

"Oh, wait, mother, there's plenty of time; one would 
think Irene had made a fool of herself, the way you carry 
on." 

" Plenty of time, indeed ? " Mrs. Standish sniffed, haughtily. 
" And all those odious people at Mrs. Kighenry's everlast- 
ingly asking me when the wedding is to come off ! What 
am I to say } They're sniggering among themselves, as 
much as to say it will never come off. I hate them ! " 

"Why stay among them? There are plenty of other 
places." 
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" No ; I'm not one to run away, so as to give them the 
chance of saying what they like. Irene shall marry him at 
once. What can we do, Linda ? " 

Linda thought a moment, and Gladys, who was present, 
took advantage of the silence to say, "It's disgraceful!" 
But she did not explain whether she meant Ben's backward- 
ness, or her mother's extreme forwardness. 

"Don't say anything to Iry, mother, — of course it's 
nothing, — but promise me you won't; she's so funny. 
Well, I heard Charley Ashley — he's awfully jealous of Ben, 
you know ; hates him like poison — why, 1 don't know — I 
heard him say to one of the other men last night that 
*Charteris was always in the Folies Bergferes;' and you 
know the sort of name that place has, mother." 

Mrs. Standish grew white with rage. "If it's any of 
those hussies — No ; but it can't be ; he spends the whole 
evening with Iry and that old fool of an uncle of his, — she 
told me so; and all the morning, I know, he's at that 
charity concern rubbish; it can't be true." 

"Perhaps not," said Linda; "I know Ashley hates 
him." 

" It's nice conduct, at any rate, the young rake ; I don't 
know what the world's coming to. It doesn't speak well for 
his parliamentary career." 

Gladys sniffed, " And a Liberal, too." 

" Yes ; they do expect stainless morals from the Liberals ; 
at least, so far as I have been able to make out, they don't 
expect much, but they want that, the dear British public" 
And Linda sighed sympathetically. 

"I'm not the least surprised," Gladys assured them; 
" you've always known my opinion on both him and his 
uncle. I must say I pity Irene for marrying into such a 
set." 

" Don't be a humbug, Gladys ; you know you'd jump at 
him." 
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"Jump at him," cried Gladys, indignantly; "jump on him 
more likely ; he's more to your liking, Linda, than mine." 

" If you've only come here to make nasty remarks, you 
can go," said the countess, in a rage. " Go away ; I don't 
want to see you any more." 

Gladys deemed it prudent to be gone; she knew her 
sister's sudden outbursts of temper ; by the morrow Linda 
would have forgotten all about it. So, after kissing her 
mother, and gathering up the various packages that con- 
tained her morning's " cadge," she went on her way. 

"I hate that Gladys," was the countess's remark. "I 
wonder how you could have such a daughter, mother. 
Thank God, none of the others are like her." 

" You are never just to Gladys, dear ; I've often said so. 
I only wish the others were a little more like her ; Millicent 
then wouldn't i)e married to a beggar; Charley not roaming 
about the world. Heaven knows where; and Irene not 
unable to bring about her own marriage. It's ridiculous ; 
Gladys is worth all three of them." 

" I don't deny she can look after herself ; you can always 
trust Gladys for that, mother ; all I complain about is that 
she does it too well." 

That night Mrs. Standish, disregarding the promise she 
had made to Linda, told Irene of what she had heard. 

"So, madam, while you're fooling about, you see what 
he's doing ; a nice state of things, I must say." 

Irene heard, with horror in her wide-opened eyes. "I 
don't believe it," she said, slowly, as if trying to impress the 
words upon herself. 

"Don't believe it! Why, I heard it from Linda's own 
lips; do you think your sister tells lies? It's your own 
fault. If you were married to him, he'd be ashamed to show 
his face in such vile haunts — or, at any rate, for a time." 

" Is it, then, so dreadful a place ? " asked Irene, in a low 
voice. 
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" Dreadful is not the word for it ; a girl like you oughtn't 
to know about such places, but you force me to tell you, by 
your absurd conduct. You are ruining him, body and soul. 
You ought, if only for your own sake — not his — to settle 
the date of your marriage as soon as possible. It makes me 
shudder to think of it." 

" But he wouldn't do wrong." And Irene's voice, though 
she tried hard to make it firm, would falter. 

" I don't care to discuss such subjects ; I've told you, and 
now I wash my hands of you. If you don't do what I am 
continually urging on you, whatever happens will be entirely 
your own fault." 

And Mrs. Standish went to bed. 

Irene sat in her little bedroom, for the time quite numb 
with despair. Ben, then, did not love her, did not even 
care for her enough to respect her. Then "Why," asked 
her agonised heart, " Why does he want to marry me ? But 
mother says he's trying to creep out of it. Oh, Ben, Ben, if 
you want to do so, say so at once, darling. I will gladly — 
no, not gladly — but I will make no difficulty in setting you 
free! I don't care if I do die." And she threw herself 
violently on her knees by her bedside, and prayed earnestly, 
fervently to God to bless Ben and make him candid toward 
her. " Tell him, Heavenly Father. Oh, let him know that 
I will release him, if he wants to be free." 



CHAPTER XX. 

Charley found that to pay two pounds every Monday for 
rent, and to pay Ben two pounds every Friday off the money 
she owed him ; to pay the boy his pound a week every 
Saturday ; to buy fresh stock ; and to pay for her own food 
and lodging; — all this mounted up to a large sum. "I 
must make five pounds twelve shillings a week clear profit ; 
and, say, I sell the goods at half profit, — and I don't get 
that on some of them; why, I only get threepence on the 
shilling bottles of scent, — that makes eleven pounds foiu: 
shillings I must take every week. I've taken more than 
that always since George has been with me. Still, I'm 
nothing in hand; so I suppose it's my reckoning on half 
profit when I only get a little over a third. I wonder what 
that would mount up to. I can't do it ; it's no use trpng. 
Arithmetic's horrid ; I wish there weren't such a thing." 

It made her worry a good deal. She was taking a large 
sum weekly, — large to her, — yet she was never a penny in 
hand, and her stock was dwindling frightfully. True, she 
had bought more, but she had not been able to afford much. 
"The expenses are too great," she thought; but where to 
economise she knew not. She spent as little on herself as 
ever she had ; she was, though the owner of the finest stall 
in the Folies Bergbres, in a chronic state of shabbiness and 
hunger. She could not cut down the boy's wages ; perhaps 
she ought not to have given him so much ; then again, if 
she hadn't, very likely some one would have tempted him 
away from her by the promise of a shilling or so extra. 
Ben's two pounds weekly were sacred ; she must pay that, 
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or she would never pay her debt ; and the rent again, that 
was imperative. "Whatever should I have done without 
George, if I'm like this with him/' she thought, with a shiver 
of dismay. 

She was beginning to look quite ill with the worry ; for 
the anxiety took it out of her far more than had bad air and 
want of food. 

One morning, on arriving at her stall, Aunty gave her a 
letter. It had been left by a dirty-looking woman, she 
informed Charley, who opened it, and read as follows : 

'' Dear Miss Charley : — You must excuse me stopping at home ; 
it b because my father had the high tenchion joined on to him, and is 
now dangerously ill in bed. Yours truly, 

"George Brinkworth." 

Charley's heart again felt the grip of icy despair. How 
long would the boy have to remain home? Two short 
weeks' absence might mean ruin for her. " If once I get 
behindhand, I shall never be able to pick up," she told 
herself. It was a horrible thought I And she hadn't paid 
Ben back half what she owed him. 

"I'd better go and see George, and hear from his own 
lips, and tell him what it means to me. I wonder how his 
father got hurt ; * high tenchion joined on to him ' sounds 
awful." And Charley shuddered. 

She did not open the stall ; there was no one to look 
after it if she had; but she feared she should get into 
trouble with the management on account of its being shut 
until so late an hour. George lived some way off. When, 
at last, she reached the neighbourhood, and, with difficulty, 
found the house, she knocked softly, fearing to disturb the 
invalid. Greatly to her surprise, the door was opened by a 
policeman. 

" What do you want ? " he asked 

"George Brinkworth." 
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" Why do you want him ? " 

" I employ him at the Folies Bergferes." 

" Oh, you'd better come up-stairs with me, then, and see 
whether you can identify anything." 

Charley, trembling all over, followed. In a large room 
up-stairs they found George; he was seated sullenly by a 
table, evidently a prisoner. Another constable was busy 
laying out on the table, bed, and floor a vast collection of 
articles that he took out of trunks and packing-cases. 
Among them Charley recognised many scent bottles, purses, 
and writing sets; half of her stock seemed to be there, 
and, alas, a good deal of her various neighbours', — even 
some of Herr Schmidt's pipes and matchboxes. 

" We've taken his father ; he's been robbing the * Broom 
Electric Company ; ' and we've found all this stuff and 
couldn't account for it; so we was keeping him." And 
the constable nodded toward the boy. " But since you 
say he works at the Folies Berg^res, it's clear enough." 

Indignation and grief between them almost choked 
Charley. That the boy should have robbed her, — and 
she had been so kind to him; and that he should be 
found out and have to go to prison, — Charley didn't 
really know which was the worse. It was horrible, the 
thought of her clever boy in prison I 

"Perhaps he's had the things given to him," she said, 
faintly. 

George looked up with a gleam of hope on his sallow 
face. But the constable shook his head and smiled. 

" I don't think that's very likely, miss ; people ain't out 
giving away. When you go back, you can tell the stall- 
holders who've lost anything to come and see this collec- 
tion. See if there's anything here of yours, — have a good 
look." 

Awful imaginings of what might be the punishment for 
perjury flitted across Charley's mind. "I don't know," 
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she Stammered; ''you see, they're so much alike, fancy 
articles." 

And she beat a hasty retreat, lest they might force her to 
take another look. 

Outside, she had no need to hide her misery. " Poor 
George, — but what a horrid boy I How sad he looked with 
those two great policemen, — and his father taken off to 
prison. The law, then, was the * high tenchion joined ' on 
to him. Hateful boy, to tell such lies. Perhaps it's the 
fault of his wretched father, — what could be expected ? But 
he might, at least, have been honest toward me; and I 
always thought he liked me." 

It was another wrench ; not only had she lost her god- 
send, but he had betrayed her. 

"I wonder," she mused, "how it is I never noticed so 
many things going. I suppose I thought they were sold. 
What a pity he couldn't be honest ! " 

When she got back to her business she found herself in 
a dilemma ; the constable had told her to inform the other 
stall-holders. But then, if she did, she would be publish- 
ing Cxeorge's disgrace. Could they imprison her for not 
telling ? And, if none of the stall-holders came forward to 
claim their things, would George be let off ? She was 
racked by these reflections, and quite feverish, when, to 
her dismay, she saw a policeman with the secretary. After 
that, a great box was brought in and taken to the secretary's 
office; and, before long, the word went around that the 
office was crowded with goods that had been stolen from 
the Folies Bergferes. 

Immediately there was a rush, and as each stall-holder 
passed on his or her journey back, loaded with the stolen 
articles, they did not forget to abuse Charley for having, as 
they said, introduced a thief into the place. Herr Schmidt 
was most indignant. The sight of the pipes, etc., that the 
audacious boy had actually stolen from him, ^- him 1 — for 
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the wily German flattered himself that he was all eyes, — put 
him into a towering rage. Perhaps this was why he claimed 
and carried off three dozen cigarette cases that he had sold 
to Charley, and that had been stolen from her by the boy. 
Evidently his anger had obscured his memory, — or, perhaps, 
Charley not being present, he took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. Others did not fail to do the same, and Charley's 
share dwindled amazingly, but that was solely her own 
fault; had she come up along with them, they would not 
have dared to do so. But Charley stayed away, labouring 
under an absurd idea that, perhaps, the boy would not get 
punished if she, who was the heaviest sufferer, did not claim 
her goods. All very illogical and very unreasoning; but 
then, she was a child in many things, although the Folies 
Bergbres had given her more than a child's knowledge on 
various subjects. 

" He may be let off with a caution, as they sometimes 
say in the newspaper; but, if I say he's stolen all those 
things from me, they'll think him a most desperate young 
thief." 

She had very bad business that day, but, what with all 
the great excitement around her, she did not notice it so 
much as would otherwise have been the case. 

When Ben came, he was surprised and grieved to hear the 
news, but still more so at the sight of Charley's face ; per- 
petual worry was doing its work quickly, and very careworn 
poor Charley looked. When, as the Bodiless Head, she had 
never looked thus, — pale, yes, always, — but never so ; 
Ben's heart ached at the sight of her. Instead of helping 
her, as he had intended, he had only added to her miseries. 

"Hang it all, Charley," he said, impatiently, "what do 
you worry over this infernal old show for? You give a 
fellow the hump really." 

"Oh, please don't be offended," pleaded Charley, "it's 
really nothing ; it's the poor boy I'm thinking of." 
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" Poor boy ! I*d wring his neck for him, if I could get 
near enough to him. And you're as bad as he is, to feel 
sorry for him." 

Ben spoke roughly, but he meant kindly ; he wanted to 
rouse her from the state of lethargic misery she was in. 

He did rouse her, but not as he intended ; for, though 
she tried hard to hide them, two tears stole down her 
cheeks, and he saw them. 

Ah, Ben I if you wanted a warning, your own heart should 
have warned you at that moment ; your very hands shook, 
and yet you did not know ; you took no heed of it. Surely 
you were stupidly blind, — and stupidly deaf, or you would 
have noticed that small voice within you that was clamour- 
ing so imperatively for you to take this little maid in your 
arms and comfort her. 

"Please don't, Charley; oh, please don't," was all he 
could find to say. 

"Don't notice me; I'm all right now; I'm very silly," 
said Charley, angry beyond expression with herself, and 
sternly fighting back other tears and sobs that strove to 
force their way. 

Ben, longing to console her, could think of nothing better 
than a bottle of " cham." He went over to the bar, and, 
such was his haste, that, had not the waiter restrained him, 
he would have taken the bottle and glass across with his 
own hands. 

Charley, to please him, took a long draught of the spark- 
ling beverage. She did not feel inclined for drinking, but 
Ben was so anxious, and pressed her so earnestly, that she 
yielded ; and by and by, to his delight, a little colour came 
into her cheeks, her face lost its careworn expression, her 
eyes brightened Perhaps the boy would get off all right ; 
was sure to, in fact, since she had said nothing ; perhaps she 
would make the stall pay ; she would work very hard and 
try ; and Ben, how handsome he looked ; and that expression 
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of anxiety in his eyes made her heart leap with joy. After 
all, things might right themselves. 

And so, for the rest of his time with her she was fairly 
happy; but, after he had gone, and the first effect of the 
champagne had passed away, she began to see things again 
in a gloomy light ; though she tried hard, touted desperately, 
she succeeded in taking only a few shillings. 

When Saturday came, though she had paid Ben his two 
pounds, she found she was ten shillings short in her rent 
money ; in desperation, she borrowed the money from the 
Major. She felt she could not ask Ben, he had done so 
much for her; anything would be preferable to that If 
only she could pay off the debt she owed him, — then she 
would gladly — oh, how gladly — retire from this business 
and go — if the worse came to the worst — and sell matches ; 
anything rather than have the worries of a business that she 
could not make to pay. How often she regretted leaving 
the Bodiless Head show. But, to do her justice, she did not 
blame Ben. " He thought he was helping me, he did it for 
the best ; how could he tell ? " she thought 

The news came after awhile that the boy had been sent 
to a Reformatory for several years. To Charley this sounded 
little better than prison, and she was, in consequence, much 
distressed. '* I hope hell make his escape," she said to 
Ben. 

'' I don't know why you should be sorry for such a mean 
little thief," said he, severely. 

" Oh, don't call him that ; his father was a bad man. He 
couldn't help it ; he did his best" 

" Did his best to be as bad — yes, I agree with you," 

" No ; I mean he was a real help to me." 

" You can do very well without helps of his description." 
Ben spoke sharply. Charley was absurdly sorry for the 
boy. He would have liked to horsewhip the young 
scoundrel. 
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Ben was not so amiable as was his wont. He could not 
understand the turn things were taking. Irene seemed 
depressed; and, at times, he saw her looking at him with 
so strange an expression in her eyes; and, though never 
a talkative girl, she was now curiously silent. Was she 
going to be ill ? Did she regret having promised to marry 
him ? Was there any one else, or was it all his own stupid 
imagination ? and what the devil was the matter with him ? 
He was off his feed, and off his temper; the least thing 
irritated him. He never seemed to be happy, save when he 
entered the doors of the Folies Bergbres. And then, when 
he saw Charley's pale, anxious face, he was a thousand 
times more miserable than before. He spent his days 
longing for the afternoon to come, and, when it did come, 
and he stood beside Charley's stall, he wanted to be away ; 
a nameless fear had taken possession of him, and alternately 
he longed and dreaded. 

And, if Charley had not been so obstinate, he felt he 
would have been happier; if she would only let him help 
her, and " hang " papng him back ; but, as it was, he could 
see the struggle she was making. Often, when he stood 
talking to Aunty, his eyes were on Charley ; he could see 
her desperate touting, and each rebuff she got wounded him 
to the heart. If only she would let him really help her. 
And she was getting so thin, and her little white forehead 
was always wrinkled up. What a curse the want of money 
was ! To think that young girls should have to wear away 
the flower of their lives in the getting of it ! " They were 
wiser of old," he thought, and his heart was heavy, for, all 
unconscious of the fact, he loved Charley with that deep, 
strong love that comes but once in a man's lifetime, — a 
love compared with which all his other loves had been as 
the flame of a fire to the scorching ardour of the glorious sun. 

Yes; do him justice, as yet he did not know. All this 
feverish unrest he put down to his anxiety, — anxiety 
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through having, m trying to help a girl, put her into a 
worse position. "Every man who is not a cad would 
feel as I do," he said, in faint excuse to himself, — why, he 
knew not. 

It was this — this newly awakening love — and these 
ceaseless reproaches that prevented him from seeing what 
otherwise he must have seen — the great depression of 
Irene. To be sure, he noticed an alteration in her manner, 
and feared, sometimes, that she was overworking herself in 
the cause of charity; but, once out of her presence — he 
was but a faulty human being — other thoughts crowded out 
her image. 

"Ben don't seem so lively, do he?" observed the old 
invalid, one day, to her. 

Irene let her head droop still more over the work on which 
it was bent, so as to hide her face. 

" No," she faltered 

"I think he's worrying about that place; they cer- 
tainly are taking a mortal time to build it; and Ben's like 
me, — he'd like to say the word and see the thing done 
immediately. I think it's that what's riling him ; he's a 
quiet un, he'd keep it to himself. It must be that It can't 
be money, because he knows he can draw on me for any 
amount." 

Irene's heart beat fast, as though it strove to suffocate 
her. Oh, she knew, — knew well what it was, but did not 
dare to say. If she could but muster up sufficient courage, 
and speak to Ben about it ! But no ; her he^ failed her 
when she saw his pale face and the absent look in his dark 
eyes. If only there had been that tender expression in 
their depths there had been of yore, she could have done so. 
She could have flung herself sobbing on his breast, and 
then, after having told him again and again that she forgave 
him, so that he should have no compunction, she would 
give him back his freedom. 
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In the evenings he sat long over the piano, and Irene 
guessed it was because it saved him the effort of speaking. 

One day, Charley — who by this time owed the Major 
quite three pounds, the thought of which nearly drove her 
mad — stood outside her stall, keeping a sharp lookout, 
though, lest the janitors or the secretary should see her. 
She was nearer the passers-by when standing thus, and could 
so arrest their attention better. But, this being forbidden 
by the regulations, she did so at her own risk. She would 
have risked anything then to have taken money, for to- 
morrow Ben's two pounds again fell due, — and she had 
nothing like that sum. A visitor passed; a woman im- 
doubtedly, though her hair was cut short, and she had an 
eyeglass, and a straw hat, and shirt and tie, and a walking- 
stick, that gave her a distinctly masculine appearance ; but 
the skirt decided the sex. 

Charley went so far as to lay her hand on this stranger's 
arm. 

" Oh, please, stay ; let me show you some of these little 
novelties ; you might like to buy some." 

Charley was well used to rebuffs^ but this time, to her 
surprise, she did not receive one. 

"I don't think I want anything," said her "catch;" 
" however, you can show me." 

Charley did so, and the stranger decided on two or three 
little articles. While Charley was wrapping them up, her 
customer eyed her curiously. 

" What makes you so anxious to sell — is it commission 
you get ? " she asked. 

Charley shook her head. " Some of them get it ; but this 
is my own stall." 

" Well, I can't say I should care for your biz," said this 
specimen of the New Woman. " It must be a bore to have 
to stay in this place all day." 
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"I don't mind the place, so long as I can take the 
money," said Charley, truthfully enough. 

" Are you so fond of money, then ? " inquired the other, 
with a smile. 

" I have to be," said Charley, ruefully. " I hate to have 
to press people to buy, it makes one feel so mean; and 
yet, there's the rent to pay, and other things; one has to 
do it" 

" How much do you pay for this little stall, then } " 

" Two pounds a week." 

"The New Woman whistled. "Why, I should have 
thought they'd have given it to you for nothing. You've a 
pretty stall, and you're a good-looking girl, — the most 
attractive thing I've seen so far in the place." 

Charley blushed with pleasure. It was not often one of 
her own sex praised her. 

" The stall was much prettier some time ago, I had more 
stock then ; I'm rather short now." 

Charley then handed her her purchases. 

" Well, here's the money ; you can keep the change, and 
get a glass of wine out of it ; it will do you good." 

"Thank you," said Charley. It was the first time she 
had received a present of money from a woman, and she 
gazed on the being before her with wondering eyes. 

" You funny girl, how you stare ! I like you, though. 
You're too good for this place. If ever you want to leave 
it, here's my card ; come to me, and I may be able to get 
you something better." 

Charley thanked her, and pocketed the card, and the 
woman, who belonged to the order called New, marched 
off. 

Charley was happier now. It was a sovereign she had 
taken altogether. Luck was going to be with her that day, 
she fondly hoped. If she could only take another sovereign, 
then the money for Ben would be to hand. But, alas, the 
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goods she had were not of the most saleable description. 
If only she had money to buy more of the various little 
novelties that " sold themselves ; " but she had been " out 
of stock " with these for some time past. 

While she stood there looking eagerly out for some passer, 
by to pounce upon, and from whom to wrest something 
toward the extra sovereign that had to be made up, she did 
not see Ben, who was coming up softly behind her, meaning 
to give her a surprise. 

At that moment, a fat, auburn-haired man passed. Char- 
ley knew him by sight ; he had been pointed out to her as 
one of the wealthiest of men. She nerved herself for an 
effort. "Come here," she said, as cheekily as she could, 
" Come here ; you're the man who's got all the money." 

Ben turned away ; a strong feeling of disgust came over 
him. Charley was, then, as impudent a flirt as any of her 
companions. 

" What do you want me for ? " asked the ginger-bearded 
CrcEsus, chucking Charley under the chin. 

Ben saw the action, and saw also that Charley, instead of 
resenting it, only pressed the man to buy. 

" If she had any spirit, or common decency, she would 
throw the things in his face," thought Ben, pale with rage, 
and his heart aching, oh, so bitterly. "She doesn't care 
what they do, so long as she gets their money." 

The rich man, in spite of all Charley's pleadings, would 
not buy anything; he left her eighteen-pence "to get a 
drink with ; " that was something toward the pound, but so 
very little, and she had hoped so much when he had first 
come in sight 

After awhile, she espied Ben ; he was at the bar talking 
with Ruth. That was strange. He always came to her 
first, she looked across at him eagerly, but he did not move ; 
in fact, seemed to have taken root there for the rest of the 
afternoon. After a long while, during which Charley's face 
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grew paler and paler, he moved, and her heart beat rapidly ; 
but, alas, it was only to the sweet-stall, and, after chatting 
with the girls there, he went away. Charley, straining her 
eyes, could see him, — right out of the turnstiles. She felt 
faint and sick ; for a moment all things swam around her. 
O God I What had happened? Why had he not come 
near her } She sat there like one stunned, a slight trembling 
coming over her at intervals. She could not try to sell ; she 
had lost all heart. 

At closing time, Aunty came up. "What's the matter 
with Ben, Charley? he didn't come and see me. Good 
gracious, what's the matter with you ? " 

" I feel faint, that's all, Aunty ; I'll soon be better." 

" You look as if you had been buried and dug up again. 
I'll fetch you some brandy." 

" No ; please don't, Aunty." 

She did not want brandy; she wanted to think clearly, 
— to think — to think. 

Aunty fetched it, but Charley would not touch it ; so that 
good lady, saying, " It's a pity to waste it," drank it herself. 

That night Charley did not wait to eat any supper ; plead- 
ing a headache, she went up-stairs to her room, and, not 
troubling to undress, sat the night through on the side of 
her bed. What had she done ? Why was Ben angry with 
her? "Oh, if he treats me like this, I'll go and drown 
myself," she wailed ; and, though she tried hard to weep, no 
tears would come. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

And Ben — he suffered, too. Indignation, jealousy, and 
remorse allowed him no rest. What a fool he had been to 
think a girl in the Folies Bergferes could be otherwise. They 
were all made in the same mould ; and he — he had been 
idiot enough — And, again, what a cad he had been not 
to go near her. Perhaps, after all, — who knows, — he ought 
at least to have spoken, if only a few brief words, to her. 
Why hadn't he gone straight out after he had seen what he 
had ? Again, no doubt, if he took her by surprise every day, 
he'd catch her at similar tricks. And he — he who had been 
fooled before in his life — and Had vowed never to be fooled 
again ! Bah ! Was he not going to marry a dear, innocent 
girl, though he did not love her, only because he scorned 
the tricks of these others ? They were all the same ; Charley 
was no worse than Lady Clara Beville ; or than Tottie Star- 
light ; — no worse — no — and no better — all tarred with 
the same brush ; but he — he ought to know them by this 
time. 

And savagely he tried to console himself in this fashion ; 
but it did not remove the heavy weight that seemed to 
oppress his heart and brain. 

The next morning Charley, with dim eyes and pallid lips, 
went to her business. She hated the Folies Berg^res now, 
with a fierce, unreasoning hate. ''If I had gone into a 
workhouse, I could not have been made so miserable as I 
have been since I have been here." Only once let her pay 
her debts, and she would shake its dust from off her feet 
and bid it an eternal adieu. 

273 
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She looked eagerly out for the Major ; she would have to 
borrow from him again ; but anything, to pay Ben. She 
was in that humour that she would have bartered her soul 
away to pay this debt. " I'll get Aunty or Ruth to give it 
to him," she thought, " if he won't come near me." 

The Major gave her the required sum — unwillingly ; he 
did not like to be asked; he did not mind giving, but he 
could not stand the asking. Poor Charley, her cheeks flushed 
painfully when she marked his hesitating manner. " It's 
very rude of me to keep bothering you," she faltered. " I 
will pay you back soon," she added, earnestly. And she 
vowed to herself she would, even though she tried to live on 
air. Poor girl, she hadn't much of thai in the Folies 
Bergbres. 

When the old Major had scuttled off, she carefully wrapped 
up in paper all the money she had ; it was just two pounds. 
She had not borrowed from the Major a farthing more than 
was necessary. Then she went to Aunty. 

" I think Ben is offended with me," she said, trying in 
vain to steady her voice ; " you might give him this. Aunty, 
when you see him. He'll know what's it's for." 

" All right ; and I've got a bone to pick with him for not 
coming to see me yesterday." 

In the afternoon, when Ben came, he went first to the 
sweet-stall. Aunty was busy, and did not see him then. 
He cast a rapid glance to where Charley was. She was 
serving some one, but he saw her pale face, and the sight 
smote his heart. Then he called memory to his aid to steel 
himself against her. The girls at the sweet-stall had noticed 
that he had not spoken to Charley on the preceding after- 
noon, whereat they had rejoiced greatly among themselves, 
so they thought that a little abuse of Charley would not be 
unfavourably received. 

" Miss Charley, she don't look so haughty-like this morn- 
ing," observed one girl to the other. 
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"No; the Major didn't stop so long with her as she's 
used to/' said her friend, with a contemptuous smile, that 
was for the benefit of Ben. 

Ben did not speak ; he stood irresolute. 

" No ; he's been a bit off, the Major, since he painted her 
naked." 

** What's that you say ? " asked Ben, sternly. 

" We were talking about Charley, over yonder," said one 
of the girls, with a smile, sweet as her own toffy. " The 
Major, you know, painted her naked." 

" It's a lie," said Ben, hastily ; but his heart sank when 
he thought of a certain picture that Charley would not let 
him see. 

" Hoity-toity I " and the girl threw back her head. " It's 
well known here ; you ask the old Bodiless Head man ; and 
what self-respecting girl would allow a man to do that, might 
I ask?" 

Ben turned ; he was about to leave the Folies Bergferes, 
never to set foot in it again, when his ear caught the words 
that one of the girls whispered to the other. 

" Strike me blind, he ought to know what sort of girl he's 
keeping." 

He struck his fist on the counter, making the boxes of 
sweetmeats jump. "That's an infernal lie," he said, be- 
tween his clenched teeth, " and you know it is." 

He felt he was absurd. He was making a scene, and no 
one detested that more than he did ; but he could m>t help 
himself. Charley, whatever she had been to others, had 
always treated him as she would a brother ; and these girls 
mixed their names up together in this way. 

"Go on," cried the girls, indignantly, "you're a liar 
yourself ; you know jolly well you paid for that stall ; you 
don't do it for nothing ; we're not such fools as to believe 
that." 

" If you were only men," muttered Ben. 
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He turned his back on them, and walked slowly to where 
Charley sat. And so, in trying to help this girl, he had 
only added to her burdens, and lowered her in the sight of 
even the low ones of that place. Poor Charley 1 He had 
no right to judge her ; he had done her evil enough I 

He leaned over the counter and clasped her hand without 
a word. 

No one passed ; they were quite alone, and Charley's 
tears rained down on his hand; and he — he could not 
speak for some little time. 

" Charley, I wish you'd leave this place," he said, at last, 
huskily enough ; '* you might, there's a dear girl, to please 
me." 

But Charley shook her head ; she was chained to the 
place by her debts. At any other work she would never 
make sufficient ; at least not for years. 

" Charley," he asked, and he could not help it, — he felt 
mean in doing so, but he loved greatly, — " what is that 
picture the Major painted of you ? Is it true you sat for 
it?" 

" No," said Charley, looking up through her tears with a 
wondering glance. " He said he would remember my face 
and put me in a picture as Una ; and he did so — and,"- in 
a low voice, she added, " without any clothes ; I think Una 
went about that way." 

Ben could not help a smile, but his heart was still sore ; 
not that he had not forgiven Charley ; but then he had not 
forgiven himself. He had, in trying to help her, seriously 
compromised her ; and now she refused his aid and would 
remain among her slanderers. 

"They're an evil-minded crew here," he ventured to say. 
He felt his cheeks flush ; he was fearful of saying too much. 
His love for Charley was quite boyish in its simplicity and 
tenderness. And yet he had in his time made successful 
love to haughty dames, much his seniors, with all the calm 
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self-assurance of a Don Juan ; and now he blushed. Truly, 
love is a wondrous thing ! 

Aunty came up and interrupted them. " Oh, you're here," 
she said. " Well, Charley can give you her own packages ; 
here you are ; and what do you mean by not coming over 
and seeing me yesterday ? " 

"You're always surrounded, Aunty; I saw no chance; 
you shouldn't have so many admirers." 

" They were only janitors," said Aunty, indignantly, but 
pleased all the same. " They'd have moved quick enough, 
if they'd seen you coming. Don't you stop away on their 
account again, or I'll give you what for; you're my boy." 
And she caught hold of his arm affectionately. 

Ben submitted with a good grace. It was, perhaps, this 
easy-going disposition, this gentle kindliness, that made him 
so lovable. But he felt, at that moment, in no humour for 
Aunty's endearments, and, after a little badinage, made his 
way home to his chambers. 

His valet, noticing the grave and careworn expression on 
his master's usually buoyant face, whistled a soft, long-drawn 
whistle. Something was up 1 

Yes ; something was up ; Ben had found that out now. It 
was useless to deny it any longer; he was a scoundrel. 
He was engaged to marry one girl, and he loved another. 

He walked up and down feverishly. What could he do ? 
Fool 1 There was only one course before him ; to settle 
Charley in some business or other, and have done with 
her ; and to ask Irene to allow him to go away somewhere, 
— anywhere, — so that he might try, for a time at least, to 
forget everything. 

She would excuse him for a \itt\6 while. She was a 
dear good girl, — far too good for him. But what excuse 
could he make ? A friend in trouble at Monte Carlo. That, 
at any rate, was the best thing he could think of at the 
moment. And, surely, at Monte Carlo he could forget 
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better than anywhere else. He was a fool ever to have 
gone into the Folies Bergbres; but then, how was he to 
know? Usually the place was safe enough, — and he 
smiled mirthlessly. How could he tell that in it — in that 
place, with its grinning masks for faces, and its yile, polluted 
atmosphere — he would find a kindred soul ! 

" I searched for it once," he muttered, the while he gazed 
absently into the flaming coals; "but never there." And 
he thought of his ardent younger days, and the bitter disap- 
pointments that had seemed to wither all the youth that had 
been in him. When he had met Irene flrst, he had felt as 
might have felt a man of fifty ; but now — now he was his 
right age again I The fervid blood romped wildly through 
his veins, flushing his cheeks with crimson when he thought 
of the tears that had fallen on his hand a few short hours 
before ; and his heart throbbed with love, as well as indig- 
nation, when he recalled the slanders that linked his name 
with Charley's. 

To think of her — how she had looked when she had raised 
her sweet blue eyes, all dewy with the rainfall of her tears, 
and tried to smile bravely in his face. She loved him, — oh, 
yes, — or could be easily made to. These thoughts thrilled 
him, " the anxious pleasures of a guilty mind." 

In vain he strove to shake them off ; they claimed him 
as their slave, and, do what he would, the hateful thought 
would come, " if he were only free." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

It was one thing to plan the settling of Charley, and 
another thing to do it. She owed money, not only to the 
Major, but also to Herr Schmidt for stock he had let her 
have; and whenever Ben urged on her the necessity of 
giving up the stall, she called to mind these debts, and paled 
with fear. She durst not tell Ben, — very foolish on her 
part ; her youth must serve as her excuse. 

"No; I must keep on this place until I've paid tliose 
debts, even if Ben will wait for the remainder of his 
money," she resolved ; and every morning she prayed that 
she might have a " good day " and so free herself from the 
scrape she had got into without Ben's knowledge. "He 
would be very angry, if he knew," she thought, with a shiver 
of fear. And so indeed he would, — but not from the 
reasons Charley thought 

She believed in deeds as well as prayers, and tried very 
hard to take the needful money ; but, though she spoke till 
she was hoarse, and pleaded and begged in a manner that 
made her blush with shame, she could not; and, alas, the 
day came at last when she could give Ben only ten shillings 
of the two pounds due that week. She would not have thus 
failed, could she have borrowed of the Major ; but he, tired 
of her repeated applications, had absented himself from the 
Folies Bergferes. And, though she even went so far as to ask 
Aunty to lend her the odd thirty shillings (if the money had 
been for herself, she would have starved first), that lady, 
made wise by her experience, pleaded her manifold ex- 
penses. Thus there was nothing for it but to hand Ben 
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over the few coins she had, and to speak hopefully of pay- 
ing the remainder in the following week. But her heart 
sank while she said it ; her smile was so plainly artificial, 
that Ben would sooner — much as he dreaded them — have 
seen her tears. 

Charley had never before felt poverty as she felt it now. 
It was horrible. She could not help begrudging every 
morsel that she ate. It cost money; and money was so 
precious now. Her clothes were little but rags and tatters, 
— despite the long hours she had sat over them with needle 
and thread. Her mackintosh she had pledged one morning 
to "make up" her rent; the weather had turned bitterly 
cold, and she had only her worn-out summer things, and 
the Folies Bergferes was like an ice-well — until the last 
thing at night, when it became unpleasantly warm. A 
wave of overwhelming shame passed over her whenever 
Ben's eyes fell on her hands, that were blue with cold ; or 
if, by chance, he detected a furtive shiver she had tried 
in vain to repress. If only he would make his visits in the 
evening I But, no I Even as it was, it seemed long enough 
to wait for him. One thing consoled her ; she being inside 
her stall, he could not see her boots. They were in the last 
stages of dilapidation ; but, so long as he did not see, she 
did not care. She had once been troubled by such trivial 
matters; but now, she had worries so stupendous as to 
make all minor matters of no account. Seven pounds to 
the Major; three pounds to Herr Schmidt; ten pounds 
more to Ben, making, in all, twenty pounds ; that was what 
she owed. Twenty pounds I How little, and how much 1 
How little to Ben and to the Major ; how much to Charley 
and girls like her. 

She thought of this twenty pounds until she became 
almost dazed ; she could not sleep, and on the walls of her 
tiny room she seemed to see with her tired eyes the number 
20, blazing out as though phosphorescent Ben, when he 
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gazed on her face with its transparent skin, and cheeks that 
were sinking in from want of rest and food, and into her eyes 
that ever lightened up at the sight of him, and yet never 
wholly lost their strained, anxious look, would have liked to 
smash to atoms the stall and all its contents. But then the 
haunting thought would come, that that would not help 
Charley — would not put a period to her misery. 

"She will go on worrying until she has paid me," he 
thought Sometimes ^he had a wild idea of privately finan- 
cing one of his men friends and asking him to buy up all her 
stock ; but, when the moment came, he could not bring him- 
self to mention her, whether from jealousy or from fear that 
some exaggerated rumour might get around to Irene's ears. 
" I shall have to do something of that sort sooner or later," 
was his thought ; but day after day he put it off. 

Charley was weak and ill, but she fought valiantly against 
the languor and fainting-fits that enwrapped her in their 
deadly embrace. Several people told her to go to a hospital 
for advice, but Charley only shook her head and thought 
vaguely of a sentence she had once read, " Can'st thou not 
minister to a mind diseased ? " What medicine could do her 
any good ? Her illness was caused by the want of gold ; 
gold that she must have to pay her debts and to get food 
and clothing ; gold that must be got, and that she saw no 
way of getting. 

It was well for Charley at that time that no Mephistopheles 
smirked around her stall. Although a great disgust would 
have prevented her selling her body, weak, unnerved, and 
desperate as she was, in a moment of despair she would 
have bartered her soul away. So rash is youth, and so 
much it suffers before it is chilled by experience and cyni- 
cism. 

Her stall had now a dirty and barren look, in keeping 
with the sad and weary aspect of its owner. The hangings 
were soiled, — she could not afford to buy new ones; and 
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over the wide expanse of her counter she had to spread out 
the little that remained of her once handsome stock. Lively 
young fellows came up and asked her in jest what she had 
to sell, and pretended to peer about for it. But it was no 
jest to Charley, and it was with difficulty she kept back the 
tears that now came so readily to her eyes. She had " fallen 
upon evil days," and her friends, as well as her enemies, did 
not fail to remind her of the fact. Aimty told her plainly, — 
in that outspoken way that she was never tired of bragging 
she possessed, — " She wondered she had the face to open 
such a ramshackle show." *' Why, you don't seem to have 
two pennyworth on the whole counter." And Herr Schmidt 
would come up, and sniff angrily, and tell her that he wanted 
his money immediately, — " Hadn't she better ask the gentle- 
man for it ? " 

" No," Charley would answer, firmly, yet quaking within ; 
for she feared the old man might himself ask Ben, and so 
let her little cat out of its bag. "No; you will get your 
money soon; I don't wish to cheat you; you know that, 
Herr Schmidt." 

" But I can no afford to wait." 

" You can, you story-teller ; I'll pay you more for having 
kept you waiting." 

"You're a very silly girl; the gentleman has plenty of 
money ; and, if not him, the old one has. Why not get a lot 
of money from them ? The other girls here do much better 
than you ; and yet you are much more handsome than they 
are. Yet you starve yourself, and haven't even three pounds 
to pay me." And the old man snorted contemptuously. 

Charley flushed a vivid crimson. To be told she starved 
herself I It was true, — but that made it only the worse. 

" Go away, Herr Schmidt," she said, between her clenched 
teeth ; " go away, or I'll throw something at you." 

" You haf not much to throw," retorted the German, with 
a sneering glance at the almost empty counter between theoL 
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But he thought it prudent to retire, and he did so, making 
remarks, as he went along, to the various stall-holders on 
Charley's foolishness and inability to make money or to 
attract men. 

It must not be supposed that Charley did not have many 
temptations. She was still good-looking, in spite of all the 
privations she had undergone ; and there was something in 
her frank, almost boyish manner, that was an attraction to 
satiated men. She was unique in her way, and these men, 
ever on the lookout for a new sensation, were not long in 
discovering her. But she refused their offers, — quietly 
enough. It hardly occurred to her that they were an insult ; 
there was so much of it about her, that she looked upon it as 
a matter of course. 

Ben now often thought, with a thrill of dismay, that it was 
time he asked Irene to name the day for their marriage. 
Before he had found out the secret of his heart, he had let 
this question, with others, drift along, without giving them a 
second thought ; but now this duty that had to be performed 
was always haunting him. It was like the worm that never 
dieth. He could not rest while this damnable, gnawing 
memory was for ever reproaching him. He was utterly 
despicable in his own eyes. Oh, if he could only settle 
Charley, and take a coward's refuge in flight! He grew 
quite desperate when he found her, day after day, holding on 
to the wreck of her many hopes. If only she would throw 
the whole thing up ; then he could save himself while there 
was yet time. 

" Charley," he said, impatiently, one day, " I Ve a splendid 
chance for you, if you want to go on to the stage." 

He hesitated ; he did not want her to go on the stage ; 
jealousy and fear would ever be his, if once she did ; but 
anything — anything — to preserve Irene from pain, and to 
save his honour. 

Charley shook her head despondently; and, though his 
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heart leaped at the sight, he still urged it on her with all the 
feverish anxiety of one condemned, trying to avert his doom. 

" You'll never get another opportunity like it" 

Charley thought of the debts that bound her to the Folies 
Berg^res, and smiled sadly. " No ; I must stay here," she 
said, simply. 

" Stay here ! " repeated Ben, indignantly; " do you know 
what they say of you here? Have you no pride?" He 
hated himself for speaking thus, but, "Anything to move 
her, my God 1 — anything I " 

"I do know," said Charley, without faltering, but with 
flushed cheeks, and eyes that fell under Ben's glance. 

" You know, and yet you stay," he answered, sternly ; and 
yet longing, ah I so longing, to take her in his arms and ask 
her to forgive him. 

" It can't be helped ; they will talk," murmured Charley, 
mad with herself for her burning face; what a fool Ben 
would think her 1 The hopeless tone in which she spoke 
made his heart ache. 

" Oh, Charley, dear, won't you, to please me, leave this 
horrible place ? " 

She looked up, her eyes dilating with fear. If he asked 
her in that way, she would have to give in. 

" Please, please, don't ask me," she murmured, piteously. 

She saw the pain her answer had given him, — but only in 
a far-off, dreamy way. Her brain felt whirling around ; she 
tried to speak ; suddenly she let her head fall with a dull 
thud on her counter, — she had fainted. 

Ben, his heart aflame with anxious love, ran to get water, 
and to call Aunty to the rescue. After a little while they 
brought her to ; but she was hardly conscious of what was 
going on around her. 

" She don't eat enough," was Aunt3r*s indignant whisper 
to Ben. 

" I'll see her home," he said, with paling lips. 
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"That's a good fellow. Come along, Charley; let me 
put on your hat I'll shut up your stall. Now you go 
home and lie down." 

" Oh, no ; I must take some money," murmured Charley. 
" To-morrow's rent day." 

Aunty did not hear what she said; but Ben did. He 
caught hold of her almost fiercely. " Come along, Charley ; 
I'm going to see you home." 

Together — the fashionably dressed " swell " supporting 
the poor, ragged, broken-down girl — they passed the stalls 
on their way out. Sneering remarks and contemptuous 
glances were freely indulged in; but Ben cared little for 
all that place, — for all the world indeed ; the frail form 
beside him was his all in all. He almost lifted her into a 
hansom. It was a murky, foggy afternoon. Though he 
tried hard to restrain himself, he could not forbear putting 
his arm around her and drawing her close to him. 

And she — through all the vague tremblings and sudden 
lapsings into inky darkness — she felt his touch, and thrilled 
at it. She could not speak, but, unresistingly, she allowed 
him to press his lips on hers, — lips white as her own. 

"I love you," he muttered, hoarsely. "Do what they 
can, come what may, they can't prevent that ; " and a dark 
look of defiance clouded his handsome face. He relapsed 
into bitter meditation; while Charley, pale and faint, lay 
back, conscious that, in the midst of all her sorrows, the 
heavens had been opened to her. A thousand waves of 
tenderness surged over her. For awhile the deadly stupor 
left her ; she forgot the Folies Bergferes, the ramshackle stall, 
and the twenty pounds she owed. She knew only that Ben 
had said he loved her; and she lay there, quiet and still, 
waiting eagerly for the moment when he should take her in 
his arms again, and again press his lips on hers. 

But Ben sat moodily beside her, until they turned down 
the road wherein she lived ; then suddenly he clasped her 
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to him fiercely, and almost smotfiered her with his fervid 
kisses. The cab stopped ; he lifted her out Then he rang 
thebelL 

Frau Schmidt opened the door, her head in an aureole 
of curl papers. 

" Good-bye," said Charley, timidly holding out her hand. 

" Good-bye." He lightly touched her fingers, lifted his 
hat, and was in the cab and away before Charley had 
entered the house. 

" Vy you no ask him in ? " inquired Frau Schmidt 

"Oh, I couldn't," said Charley, with a sudden flush; 
then, her faintness coming over her again, she sank into a 
chair. Frau Schmidt, after shaking her a little, ran ofiE for 
water as quickly as her portly figure would allow. 

By degrees she brought Charley to her senses ; then she 
insisted on her drinking some brandy that sher hastily 
poured into a dirty glass. If slovenly, she was kind-hearted 
in a certain way. She helped Charley to undress, put her 
to bed, and then made her a strong cup of tea. 

Ben felt he could not face Irene that night. He sent 
a telegram to bear his excuses, and dined alone at his 
chambers. Afterward he made his way to a music-hall, and 
sat there, trying not to think, — but not succeeding. Many 
a bright glance and smile did the serio-comics and gutter- 
pathetics cast up at the box that held him. Some he knew, 
some he did not; but all alike found him unresponsive; 
truth to tell, he hardly saw them. He was thinking of 
Irene, gentle, tender, and true; and of Charley, wilful 
Charley, so dearly loved ; Charley, who, though she was a 
starving, ragged girl, whom scarce any one spoke well of, 
was empress of his heart, — that heart that demanded fiercely 
a passionate love ; a passionate love, in spite of all its ter- 
rors: a love such as spoke in Charley's eyes, — but never 
in the tranquil, heavenly orbs of Irene. He had forgotten 
that there was such love, so completely forgotten, that he 
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had promised to wed a girl for whom he had a certain liking 
and admiration. Pshaw I as if that would content him now 1 
Fool that he had been in having so contemptuously assured 
himself that all such love was over with him ; when now he 
was only just beginning to taste it in its full sweetness 1 
" Charley must decide for me," he muttered, recklessly, with 
manlike readiness to shift the responsibility to the woman. 
But then — then — Charley did not know Irene. " She will 
not know what kind of nature the blow will fall on, and I 
could never ask Irene to let me off; never, oh, never." 
And he shook like the veriest coward, when he thought of 
the tender, inquiring glance that would be changed to one 
of agony, — yes, agony, for she loved him. If only she had 
not cared, how easy it would have been. He well knew the 
value of money, but he would have sacrificed his fortune to 
have regained his freedom. He would have worked like the 
meanest slave to possess Charley. And his uncle, how 
grieved he would be ; he had set his heart on this marriage. 
And he owed everything to the old invalid ; and, in return, 
he would embitter him. What a cursed state of affairs! 
And yet his Ego whispered, " Why sacrifice yourself ? Why 
give up all that is dearest to you, so as to keep your prom- 
ise to a girl you would have married more from pity than 
aught else ? Why thrust away the one great joy of your life, 
to satisfy the whims of an old paralytic > Surely a man has 
a right to please himself in this one thing, above all others. 
It would be insane — and worse than insane, — wicked — to 
marry one woman while you love another." 

But, though Ben allowed his Ego to pour balm thus on 
his wounded heart, he did not deceive himself. "If I 
throw over Irene now, I shall be a blackguard," But 
though he knew this very well, he tried not to think 
of it 

The following day found Charley at her stall. She was 
terribly weak, but she was sustained by the great joy that 
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had now entered her young life. If her face and lips were 
white, like- marble, her eyes were bright and eager, and 
a smile of almost absolute content played about her dimpled 
mouth. Almost — not quite — because there was still the 
twenty pounds she owed ; half of it money due to the Major 
and Herr Schmidt, that Ben did not even know of. If only 
she could have settled those, a great weight would have 
been taken off her mind. She knew she was deceiving 
Ben; he thought he was her only creditor. What if he 
should find out the truth ? A great fear took possession 
of her. Would he ever forgive her ? Would he think very 
badly of her for thus accepting help from other men ? Sup- 
pose he were to tell her that she had too many supporters, 
and then go away and never come and see her any more ? 
" I should die," she thought, with a certain vague triumph, 
and yet, with a shudder ; " I could not bear that." No, she 
had borne a good deal ; but, if she were to lose Ben, she 
would surely die, — so she thought 

She now kept her eyes eagerly on the main entrance, 
looking for Ben; and yet she dreaded his coming. After 
what had happened on the previous day, how would he 
look at her ? Would she be able to look at him } What 
would he say? "Oh, I hope he won't come," she mur- 
mured ; and yet, as the minutes passed, and the usual time 
of his coming had gone by, her features began to work 
convulsively. " Oh, why doesn't he come ? " asked her 
agonised heart 

At last he came; and, when her eyes met his, a great 
wave of scarlet passed across her pallid face. He too 
seemed embarrassed; he did not know what to say. His 
feelings were too deep for words ; he felt keenly he had no 
right to be there until he had decided how he was going to 
act But he could not remain away; though, to do him 
justice, he had succumbed only after a fierce struggle with 
himself. 
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" You're looking better, but you ought not to have come. 
I shall write to Frau Schmidt, and tell her she's to keep you 
in bed,'' at last he said ; then came an awkward silence. 

Charley's head was in a whirl. She looked up at his 
handsome face; could it be possible he really loved her? 
Oh, what could she ask more of Heaven than that ? And 
yet, a faint chill crept around her heart ; his words were not 
what she had hoped for; they seemed so cold, not at all 
what she longed to hear. And his manner was distant It 
was not thus he had looked when he had caught her in his 
arms the day before. 

" How's business ? " was all this usually glib young man 
could next find to say. 

" I don't know ; I mean it's bad, of course," said Charley, 
starting. 

" Won't you buy more stock ; you have very little here ? " 
he asked. 

Charley had a hard struggle to keep back her tears. 
She had so longed for his coming ; what she had expected 
from it she hardly knew herself ; but, at any rate, it was not 
to talk about the miserable stall. 

" Does it look very bad ? " she murmured, without know- 
ing what she was saying, and almost wishing he would go, 
so that she could have a " good cry." 

"No; perhaps not so bad, but one could improve it," 
rejoined Ben, fixing his eyes on the counter, so as not to 
see the changes that passed over Charley's face. He 
absently moved about a few of the boxes and bottles, dis- 
turbing the dust, — for Charley had been far too occupied 
with her happy dreams that morning to think of dusting. 

She rose and, taking her feather duster, mechanically 
began the cleaning she had neglected. The action seemed 
to help her to realise the better that she must quit fairy-land 
and come back to her commonplace, every-day existence. 

Ben watched her with a gloomy look in his dark eyes. 
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A visitor drew near. Charley showed her novelties, more 
from force of habit than aught else. She sold a few little 
things, Ben, meanwhile, standing by, feeling he ought to go, 
yet desiring to remain. 

Her customer tendered her a sovereign, "Have you 
change ? " she asked of Ben, without looking at him. He had 
not, but he went to the bar and got the change from Ruth. 

" He is sorry he kissed me," thought Charley, glancing 
after him while she was doing up the parcels, " and he wants 
me to forget all about it. I will pretend to, since he wishes 
it, but I could never really; oh, never." And the colour 
swept over her face, and a great joy for a moment ousted the 
pain at her heart. 

When Ben came back and handed her the money, he was 
surprised to receive quite an airy " Thank you " from Charley. 
So soon as her customer had departed, she started talking 
rapidly, in an easy, nonchalant manner, — without, however, 
meeting Ben's searching glance. 

" It was awfully good of you to trouble," she said. " I 
find it's quite a bother sometimes with the change. And one 
doesn't like to leave the show to take care of itself ; there 
are so many thieves about. One never knows what may 
happen." And so she rattled on. 

Ben speedily took his leave ; he could stand anything — 
her tears even — better than this. For Charley to treat him 
like any young fop she had met for the first time was past 
endurance ; and how hard and metallic her voice sounded ; 
why couldn't she be content to be natural ? 

And so Ben, who had hoped that Charley would not by 
her words or manner make any sign of her remembrance of 
the folly of the previous evening, was most indignant when 
he saw his hope fulfilled. 

" She thinks me a skunk ; she thinks I'm sorry I made a 
fool of myself; she's no business to think so; what have I 
done that she should have such an opinion of me ? " 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Mrs. Standish now very often forgot that Irene was no 
longer a child, — sometimes even going so far as to box her 
daughter's ears. Irene did not resist much ; she preferred 
this style of punishment ; it hurt less than even the names 
her mother would call her, or, worse still, the hard things she 
would say about Ben. 

No doubt Mrs. Standish had something to put up with, 
but she had brought it on herself. So soon as she had 
heard of her daughter's engagement, she had announced to 
all her friends and co-boarders that the wedding was to take 
place shortly. As the time passed on, and no wedding came 
about, these dear friends could not refrain from maliciously 
asking the cause of the delay. They one and all hated 
Mrs. Standish for her overbearing ways, and were only too 
glad of the opportunity of "taking it out of her." Mrs. 
Standish, at times, gnashed her teeth with rage. The super- 
cilious looks, and the inquiries, made with affected condo- 
lence, maddened her. They saw it, and took more delight 
than ever in baiting the bragging Mrs. Standish. 

Irene they did not trouble about. They had, among 
themselves, no doubts whatever about the coming mar- 
riage; only they could not, since they so seldom had the 
chance, resist the temptation of badgering the mother. 
But, alas! if they, in their own persons, spared Irene, she 
got the concentrated essence of their malice through her 
mother. 

At last, one morning, Mrs. Standish resolved that on that 
very afternoon she would go and " have it out " with Mr. 
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Ben Charteris. She amended this resolution in favour of an 
interview with the old uncle ; he would do as well as Ben ; 
her errand would be sure to reach the ears of the right 
person just the same. Besides, sub rosa^ she was afraid of 
]jen, while for the old man she did not care a rap. She 
<{ecided, however, on taking Gladys as an aide-de-camp. 

When they arrived, they found Irene reading aloud to the 
paralysed man. But, when she saw the expression in her 
mother's eyes, she dropped the book and turned upon her a 
look of entreaty that would have moved a Jenghiz-Khan ; 
but not Mrs. Standish, — with the taunts of the boarding- 
house ringing in her ears. 

" Do you mind leaving us a little while, Irene } I wish to 
speak to Mr. Ward alone." 

Irene gave her mother another appealing look, but it was 
useless; and she hurried from the room, lest she should 
break down, — lest she might be tempted to fall on her knees 
before her mother and implore her to keep silence. 

" I sent my daughter from the room, Mr. Ward," b^an 
Mrs. Standish, in her pompous way. 

" I think you might have asked me first," interrupted the 
old barbarian, who was slightly nettled ; " I employ her." 

Mrs. Standish passed her handkerchief across her mouth. 
"What I wish to say to you is not for my daughter's ears." 

"Indeed I Well, there's one behind you'd better turn 
out." 

"Gladys is married. Come here, dear; sit down there. 
Now, Mr. Ward, I want you to be candid with me ; tell me, 
don't you think it must give occasion for remark, that the 
marriage of Irene and your nephew has been so long 
delayed.^" 

"Delayed?" echoed the man. "Well, I suppose it has 
been ; but I can't see the reason for any hurry ; can you ? " 

" I, of course, am anxious, as any other mother would be, 
to see my dear child settled. But, don't you think there's 
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something underhand, something beneath the surface, that 
we don't see ? You know it's not natural — " 

" I can't say I see what you're driving at ; but, if you mean 
to apply the word underhand to my Ben, or, for the matter 
of that, to Iry — " 

"Oh, please don't," interrupted Mrs. Standish. "My 
Irene is quite above suspicion in my eyes ; but I have heard 
strange stories — strange stories, Mr. Ward, of your nephew, 
Ben Charteris." 

" Indeed 1 What might they be > " inquired the old man, 
and, though he tried to smile, he did not succeed. 

Mrs. Standish saw the convulsive movement of the lips, 
and a little wave of triumph went over her. " My turn now, 
my boy," she thought 

" It is not necessary for us to say much about the Folies 
Bergferes," and Mrs. Standish waved her hand toward 
Gladys; "it shall be enough to say that both you and I, 
Mr. Ward, know what sort of reputation the place bears. 
It is the haunt of a certain class of people of the vilest 
description. Now, I ask you, sir, is that a place a young 
man betrothed to an innocent, childlike girl should frequent ? 
Are those the sort of people he should consort with, instead 
of doing as any other man in his position would do, marrying 
and settling down } " 

" Who told you all this } " inquired the invalid, nervously. 

" I had it on very good authority ; I cannot betray my 
informant. Tax your nephew with it, and see whether 
what I say is true, or not." 

"But Ben's at Stepney every morning, and here every 
evening — nearly," added the old man, remembering a 
certain telegram. " How does he find time — " 

"There's the afternoon; when Irene accompanies me 
into the Park." 

" Afternoons aren't so bad at the Folies Bergferes," mur- 
mured the invalid. 
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" Please don't let us discuss it. The place is bad at any 
time; you know that well enough. It's quite natural, 
being his uncle, you should try to gloss over his — well, his 
depravity." Then, seeing the old man look up indignantly, 
she hastened to say, " We all feel it very much." She 
passed her handkerchief across her eyes, and murmured, 
" Poor Irene." 

*^ Oh, yes, Irene ; she mustn't know," said the old man, 
anxiously. 

"Tm afraid she has guessed something, or overheard 
something. I often hear her crying at night It is terrible ; 
Gladys, here, would not believe it when I first told her ; 
would you, dear ? " 

" No," said Gladys, carelessly enough, not at all moved 
by the sight of her mother's woe, or, worse still, the sight 
of the old man with his face turned an ashy gray, and his 
trembling lips. 

" Poor Iry, poor girl," he murmured, faintly ; " I never 
thought — " 

Mrs. Standish thought to say more would but weaken 
her case ; so she bid the invalid a sympathetic farewell, 
moved his little table with his drink and pipe on it close 
beside him, and left the room. Down-stairs she found 
Irene. 

" What have you been saying, mother } " inquired the girl, 
with an unnatural calm. 

" Whatever I have said is for your good, my dear ; " and 
she passed quickly out 

They walked some little distance, and then got into an 
omnibus that was going toward Gladys's home; for Mrs. 
Standish had accepted her daughter's invitation to a cosy 
cup of tea and a chat. 

In the omnibus was a poor woman with several children ; 
twpy^i^y were crying lustily, and Mrs. Standish and 
Gl/ ^hI indignant '* People, if they couldn't keep 
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their children quiet, had no business to ride in 'buses, 
annoying other people. It was enough to give any one a 
violent headache." 

The poor woman tried hard to hush the children, but to 
no purpose; and Gladys and her mother breathed a very 
audible sigh of relief when the 'bus stopped, and the woman, 
after collecting her various olive branches, got out 

" It's disgraceful, poor people having so many children, — 
wicked, I call it," observed Mrs. Standish. 

The conductor, who heard, smiled. 

" There's my mate," — he nodded toward where the driver 
sat, — " he's got eight children." 

" Eight ! " exclaimed Gladys, holding up her hands in 
horror, " what improvidence 1 " 

" Well, I don't suppose he bought 'em, mum." 

Whereat the other passengers smiled; and Gladys and 
her mother took refuge in the dignity of silence. 

Over their cups of tea they heartily abused Ben and his 
old heathen uncle. They did not spare Irene, or even 
Linda. Gladys said she thought the latter was getting very 
fast, and that she had better be careful, or Heaven alone 
knew what would happen. " She may have married a fool, 
but fools can be sharp sometimes." 

Gladys's husband, who was present, — poor henpecked 
nonentity, — agreed with her, and yet thought wistfully of 
the day when Linda had cast him so many amorous glances. 

" It was best to tell his uncle," said Mrs. Standish. " At 
first, I had my doubts ; but now I know I couldn't have 
done better. He's so fond of Irene, he'll think Ben's ill- 
treating her by not marrying her ; consequently he'll put 
pressure on Mr. Ben." And Mrs. Standish smiled an 
acidulated smile of triumph. 

" It's very kind of you, mother," said Gladys, tartly, " to 
hurry along Irene's marriage in this way. I'm sure I don't 
know what she's done that she should make such a good 
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marriage, — heaps of money, and a man like Ben." And 
she glanced contemptuously at her husband. '* I must say 
she gets better luck than she deserves." 

« You said that of Linda," said the man of no importance. 

" I daresay I did," retorted Gladys, sourly ; " and it's true 
in both cases. It seems I'm the only fool in the family." 

The husband rose, and left the room. 

" Now, he'll sulk ; did you ever see such a horrid crea- 
ture?" demanded Gladys of her mother. "I've quite 
enough to make me wild, when I see my sisters making 
splendid marriages, and I have to sit here content to wear 
Linda's old clothes. If I'd only waited a bit I I'm sure, 
if a namby-pamby girl like Irene can catch young Charteris, 
what chances I should have had ! I've sacrificed myself, 
and all I get in return are continual sulks." 

" Never mind, my dear," said Mrs. Standish. Then, lower- 
ing her voice, " He's consumptive, you know." 

"I know," said Gladys, brutally; "but he'll take good 
care not to die while I am young and good-looking; he'll 
wait till I'm old and dependent upon him." 

" Oh, no, let's hope not And, after all, you didn't do so 
badly as Millicent; and you know what a pretty girl she 
was." 

"What's the good of comparing us, mother? Millicent 
had no more brains than that teapot" 

"No, she hadn't," agreed Mrs. Standish, wrathfully, re- 
membering the girl on whom she had built so many hopes ; 
" and there was that horrid Charley — I wonder where she 
is." 

" On the streets, most likely," rejoined Gladys. 

" It's strange we haven't heard or seen anything of her ; 
there are so many of us ; and we're not stay-at-homes, any 
of us. She would have made a good marriage ; she was 
very pretty." 

Oh, so-so," said Gladys, impatiently. 
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'' Irene advertised in all the papers, so it's no use doing 
that," said Mrs. Standish, musingly. *' I should like to find 
her ; I'm sure Maurice could, if he'd only look." 

" Why is he so sure to find her ? " asked Gladys. " At 
some homes they ship fallen girls off to Canada, or some 
such place. I suppose she's gone there. What's the good 
of Maurice's trying ? " 

"I don't suppose she's fallen, as you call it," said her 
mother ; " she was always a proud girl. I expect she's 
gone on the stage." 

"That's only another way of putting it." And Gladys 
sneered ; and her looks did not improve thereby. 

" Oh, well, as we don't know, we can't say. Now I must 
be off," said Mrs. Standish, rising. 

Gladys helped her on with her cape, and saw her to the 
omnibus, like a dutiful daughter; then returnecl home to 
have it out with her husband on the subject of his sulks. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Irene went up-stairs to the old man's room, with knees 
that knocked together at every step. She entered timidly. 
There was a smile of pity on the invalid's face that em- 
boldened her. She went up to him, and sat down by his 
side; and, when he took her hand and gently patted it, 
the tears, that she had thought herself beyond, began to 
flow. 

"You know then, girlie, what your mother's been say- 
ing ? " queried the old man. "I don't, mean no disrespect 
to her, but I don't believe her, for all that," he said, trying 
to console himself and Irene at the same time. 

Irene could not speak, her sobs choked her. 

" Don't you take on, now ; young men will be young 
men, you know," said the invalid, feebly; then, defiantly, 
"and after all, there ain't no great harm in going to the 
Folly Berjay, — I used to got here myself." But his voice 
sank ; his own memories were scarcely reassuring. 

" Oh, please, please," begged Irene, " don't say anything 
to Ben." 

" I must, girl ; only fair to give the fellow a chance of 
clearing himself." 

" But if you care one little bit for me," pleaded Irene, 
feverishly, " don't, don't mention it" 

" Why not ? " 

" Oh, it's not true ; we know he's not capable of anything 
so mean or base ; and please don't ask him to marry me 
yet. I don't want to be married for a long time. I would 
rather wait We're quite happy as we are." And Irene, 
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hardly conscious of what she was saying, fell on her knees 
beside the invalid's couch, entreating him to keep silence. 

" But, girlie, girlie, this won't do — the young rascal ! If 
I had him here, Td break his neck. Get up, there's a dear 
child. I must, I really ought to speak to him about it." 

But Irene would not rise until the old man promised to 
be mute on the subject to Ben. Unwillingly he did so; 
but his kindly heart could not bear the spectacle of his 
little nurse pleading on her knees to him. " Right, right, 
girl; I promise." 

Irene caught his hand, and covered it with kisses. 
. " There, there ; now go and bathe your eyes. Ben will 
be here soon, and, if he sees you've been crying, he'll scold 
his old uncle." The invalid tried to. speak cheerfully, but 
his heart was heavy within him. 

When Ben came, he noticed the constraint in his uncle's 
manner toward him. 

" Aren't you feeling so well, uncle ? " he asked, while his 
thoughts wandered to Charley. 

"I'm just the same, thank you," said his uncle, with 
asperity. 

Irene looked at him appealingly. 

"Yes, boy, I'm the same," he said, more kindly; "but, 
when you ask, you seem to be thinking of something else." 
Ben's conscience smote him, and he flushed guiltily. 

" Forgive me," he murmured, " I was." 

He knew the best way with his uncle was to confess his 
fault and have done with it. 

" I guessed it," said the old man, mollified, but with 
redoubled anxiety. "You seem to have become absent- 
minded of late, Ben." 

Ben cast a sharp glance at his uncle ; their eyes met, and 
Ben's were the first to fall beneath that steady look. " Do 
you think so, uncle ? Let's have a game of chess." 

Soon after they had dinner, and then chess and whist for 
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the rest of the evening. Time came for Irene to go. Ben 
escorted her, as he always did, and found her — to his 
relief — more silent than ever. He could not understand 
the meaning of his uncle's searching glance ; so he made 
his way back to the house, and, greatly to the surprise of 
that gentleman, who was tucked up for the night, presented 
himself before him. 

" Ha, Ben 1 What's brought you back ? " 

" You know well enough, uncle. Out with it ; what 
is it ? " 

" What's what } " stammered his imcle. 

"What you've got on your mind." 

" I've got nothing on my mind." 

" You have," said Ben, bluntly. " What are you hiding 
from me ? " Ben knew this would enrage the old man, 
who prided himself on his outspokenness. 

" Hiding, indeed ! " almost screamed the invalid. " I 
think it's you who are doing all the hiding." In his anger 
he quite forgot his promise to Irene. "How about the 
Folly Berjay, eh.? and the pretty ducks you meet there, 
eh ? Hiding, indeed I " 

Ben bit his under lip, while his face flushed. " Well, uncle, 
and what do you know of the Folies Bergferes ? " he asked, 
calmly enough. 

" Know, you young scoundrel ; I know this much, that it's 
no place for a man about to marry a sweet little girl like 
Irene." His voice broke ; he coughed huskily. 

" I think, uncle, you are condemning me unheard. Why 
do I go to the Folies Bergferes ? " asked Ben, defiantly. 

" Why ? You know why," screamed his uncle. " Don't 
ask me, you young rake-hell." 

Ben turned on his heel ; he was about to leave his uncle's 
house for ever ; he was indignant and hurt beyond expres- 
sion by the vile suspicions that Mrs. Standish had so care- 
fully planted in the invalid's mind. But the sight of the 
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weak, paralysed form restrained him. Had his uncle been 
the strong, burly man of twenty years before, Ben would 
have had no hesitation. He was quite reckless enough to 
throw over his uncle and his millions. But weakness of any 
description melted Ben's heart He knew how the old man 
loved him ; he would not let an angry word or a vile sus- 
picion efface the kindness of many years. 

So, instead of going, he laid down his hat that he had 
taken up, and went and sat on the foot of his uncle's bed. 

" Who told you about the Folies Bergferes, uncle ? " 

" Mrs. Standish." 

Ben wondered how she could have found out. " Irene, 
surely she doesn't know } " he inquired, hastily. 

" I don't know," stammered the old man, suddenly remem- 
bering his promise to her. " I don't think so." It would 
never do to let Irene know he had betrayed his trust. 

** She mustn't know, at any cost," said Ben, and the old 
man agreed quite eagerly. 

" Of course her mother's awfully upset about it ; natural 
enough. 

" I don't like that woman," interrupted Ben, impatiently. 

" I don't suppose you do," said the old man, with a sly 
glance. " But Ben, lad, promise me you'll turn over a new 
leaf. No more Folly Berjay, mind ! " 

" I can't promise," said Ben, moodily. 

" Why not ? " asked his uncle, sternly. 

" If I tell you," said Ben, slowly, " that you misjudge me ; 
that you're quite wrong when you attribute my visits there 
to anything base — " He checked himself — no, not that, for 
was not his conduct base to both Charley and Irene? "I 
mean, you're wrong, if you think I go there for the reason 
that so many other fellows go for." 

"What the devil do you go there for, then?" inquired 
his uncle, dubiously. 

" Uncle, have you ever found me out in a lie ? " 
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" No, lad ; I can't say I have," said the old man, softening. 

" Then believe me now. Tm not worthy of all your kind- 
ness, uncle ; but I am going still further to impose upon it ; 
I am going to drop the subject ; are you content ? " 

" I suppose I must be," said the invalid, with a sigh ; and 
yet with a load taken off his heart, for his boy would not lie. 

"Good night, uncle." 

" Good night, Ben." 

Ben resolved to walk home, he wanted to think; and 
the cool night air blowing against his brow helped to 
clear his thoughts. What was to be done ? How had 
that hypocritical mother of Irene found out.^ Had she 
watched him, or set some one else to do it ? His hands 
twitched. Well, if it was a man who did her dirty work, 
he would settle his account for him. Then another mood 
came over him. "What brutes we are, always ready to 
think of blows. She is only watching over her daughter's 
interests, and she does it in the best way she can think 
of. And, after all, I need watching." He laughed a short, 
bitter laugh. " I may lose my wits entirely, and run off 
with Charley." He wished, for the moment, he could lose 
his wits. Anything, anything, to possess — pshaw — there 
was Irene — the best of girls. 

He walked on rapidly ; he determined to take quite a long 
walk — a walk to Herr Schmidt's house. They would all 
be in bed, but still he would be nearer Charley than he was 
now. And what was the use of his going home } He could 
not sleep. 

He walked quickly, trying by vigorous action to chase 
away his gloomy thoughts. He had the roads almost to 
himself at that hour. When he reached the house, his 
heart beat high, though he cursed himself for a fooL There 
was a light in one of the windows, the Fleaman's. Ben 
guessed it was not Charley's, but still he watched the 
light, the while he paced moodily up and down. 
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He was sorry when, after about half an hour, the light 
was put out, and the house was plunged mto darkness like 
the others. 

" I wonder whether she's thinking of me," he thought, 
feverishly. " Charley, love, are you awake .^ " he whispered, 
into the darkness ; for so foolish are lovers. 

Charley was awake, and was thinking of him ; but, alas ! 
she was very miserable. Ben had left her in haste ; he was 
offended, she could see, because, thinking to please him, she 
had pretended to forget " He does not want me to re- 
member ; I know he doesn't," she assured herself, again and 
again ; " and yet why was he angry ? I only did it to please 
him. Oh, Ben, what am I to do ? " 

Had she known what was passing in his mind, the answer 
would have been, " Love me, with all your strength. I need 
all the love that you can give me. Choose for me ; am I to 
abandon my honour and my uncle's affection ? to wound a 
loving, innocent girl to the heart ? to forsake friends, fortune, 
everything, to possess you ? Choose for me, but, for God's 
sake, you ^ust not sacrifice yourself. Everything will be 
as nothing, if I have not you." 

But Charley did not know he was near ; that she had only 
to slip down the stairs to be clasped in his arms. Indeed, 
she thought of him as one who had forgotten her, with her 
passing from his sight, if not before ; who had said he loved 
her, only because he was sorry to see she was not well, and 
pity had urged him farther than he had meant to go. 

" Perhaps he only said it to comfort me, and to let me 
know I had a friend in him. Dear friend 1 " But her tears 
fell even while she murmured the words. It was not thus 
she loved him. 

" He is a gentleman, how could he care for me — much ? 
The girls have told him many things ; and, besides, he can 
only judge me from what he sees of me, and he sees that I 
belong to the Folies Bergbres ; he knows that I did not re- 
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fuse his help when he offered it to me, as a decent girl 
would, that I let him buy me a pair of boots and a mackin- 
tosh ; girls that have any self-respect don't allow that ; and 
they don*t go for cab rides with strange men. He thinks I'm 
not much better than the others — if at all. Oh, but he 
ought not to think that But how can he help it ? I told 
him how I went with Ruth when she got her diamond neck- 
lace, and when we got tipsy that time. No wonder he kissed 
me. I suppose he thinks he can take every liberty." And 
she buried her burning face in her pillow. 

Charley's stall, not long after, came to grief. What wonder ? 
She had lost all heart for the business ; and if, when in her 
brightest and most hopeful days, she could barely make it 
pay, it was not to be expected that she could now, when 
she was depressed beyond measure, when everything that 
required effort was hateful to her ; when all she wanted was 
to sit still and think of Ben, and wonder why he treated her, 
as he did, in so cold and restrained a manner, — never once 
alluding to the declaration of love he had made her. She 
could not borrow any more; the Major, though he hung 
about the place, did not come near her ; and, desperate as 
she was, Charley had not the hardihood to go to him and 
borrow of him when he so pointedly avoided her. 

One week things came to a climax. She had not been 
able to pay Ben a penny ; of her rent, she could find but 
thirty shillings, — promising faithfully to bring the odd ten 
shillings on the following day. But the day came and not 
the money. She thought that, perhaps, she would be able 
to sell, if she marked up her remaining stock at a far smaller 
price than she herself had paid for it She succeeded only 
in making the other stall-holders abuse her. It remained 
on her hands. 

She often wished the Yank were in London ; she knew 
he would have helped her to sell it on a barrow in some 
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Street like the East End Road. But then, there was not 
much of it ; it was hardly worth the trouble. 

She had, at last, been driven to the conclusion that " some- 
thing must be done." She often thought wistfully of the offers 
Ben had made her to get her in a business house, or put her 
on the stage ; but now, since his manner had become es- 
tranged, she would not have hinted at these suggestions for 
untold wealth. She must try for herself. So, one morning, 
she looked over the list of " Wants," but nobody seemed to 
want a girl like her. " Everybody has to be experienced in 
something or other," thought Charley, " and I don't know 
anything." 

She turned to the Era, There was one' "ad." here she 
thought it would be well worth answering. So she wended 
her way to an address in the Waterman's Road. It was a 
dirty little house, and Charley's spirits, never very high of 
late, collapsed completely when she entered. 

,0n the outside of one of the doors she saw the word 
" Agency," so in she went. A little sallow man was seated 
at a desk. 

" You advertised in the Era^* began Charley, timidly. 

The man left off his writing, and surveyed Charley criti- 
cally. " Yes, we want a few extras, who can sing and — " 

" But you didn't mention singing," stammered Charley, " in 
the advertisement ; and I can't sing." 

"Oh, that doesn't matter; I suppose you can make a 
noise ? " 

Charley thought so. 

" Well, go to the top room ; girls are waiting there." 

She climbed up-stairs ; in the room she found a number of 
flashy women, — a medley of canary-coloured hair, rouge and 
lip-salve, untidy boots, and torn veils. 

She took a seat timidly among them, and received their 
concentrated stare. They were tired of looking at each other, 
evidently, and no wonder ; they were very much alike, and 
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Charley, with her pale cheeks, clear complexion, and undyed 
hair, was so different from them all, that they naturally voted 
her a " guy." 

Charley was beginning to feel very uncomfortable, — and 
conscious of the unfavourable impression she had made, — 
when the door opened and a young man, greasy, curled, and 
gaudy-ringed, entered. He seated himself at a broken-down 
pianoforte and began to strum, saying, "Now, girls, hurry 
up." He was going to try their voices. They modestly 
shrank back, each unwilling to start first, knowing very well 
how the others would grin and whisper during the song, — 
while the singer's back was turned. 

At last one was pushed forward ; she produced a ragged- 
looking piece of paper, that turned out to be a song, " Dream 
Faces." She sang it in a voice made harsh by brandy ; the 
young man accompanied her, showing off his rings by the 
vivacious action of his hands. The audience broke their 
stony reserve, and exchanged contemptuous smiles and 
sniggers. 

After the first verse had been sung, the pianist handed 
back the music to the songstress. " That will do ; next." , 

Then ensued another scrimmage ; then " Some Day " was 
murdered. 

When that was done, the others, becoming desperate, all 
equally determined to be the last, managed to push Charley 
to the front, though she stoutly resisted. 

" Where's your song ? " asked the pianist 

" I haven't one." 

" Well, what do you know ? Sing something." 

" I don't know anything," said Charley, crimsoning ; and, 
indeed, her memory had entirely failed her; she could not 
recollect a verse of any song. 

*' I s'pose yer know * Gawd Save the Queen } ' " 

Charley hesitated, and then murmured a faint, " Yes." 

She could hear the smothered laughter of the others 
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behind her ; they were enjoying the fun. He struck a few 
loyal bars. 

** God save our Gradous Queen, 
Long live Victoria," 

sang Charley, in a quavering voice. 

She came to a sudden stop. 

''Go on," said the pianist, turning and exchanging a 
grin with the other girls, who were half suffocated with 
laughter. 

" I can't," said Charley, hanging down her head ; " I don't 
remember any more." 

And she went back and sat among her tormentors. 

After all the voices had been tried, the pianist told them 
to leave their addresses, and that those who had been chosen 
would be written to. 

Charley left her address, though she had not much hope 
after the hash she had made of the national anthem. 

She then went to the Folies Bergferes. It was late before 
she had her stall opened. 

A janitor came up. " I've had to report this stall ; it was 
shut long after the right time." 

" Oh, report what you like," said Charley, recklessly ; she 
saw the end was not far off. To-morrow would be rent day 
again, and she had not two shillings toward it ; and she owed 
ten from the last week. That day Ben did not come ; and 
as she made her way home that night, she wished heartily 
that the end had come and that she were well out of the 
Folies Bergferes. 

On the following morning she presented herself at the 
secretary's office. "This is all I have," she said, laying 
down ten shillings. " There's my stock, but I'm afraid you 
won't find it very saleable." 

" You can keep the little stock you have, but clear out 
of the stall by to-night." 
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Charley thanked him, and walked out. 

When Ben came that afternoon, he found her busy packing 
her few remaining articles. 

** Why, Charley, what's the matter ? " he asked, anxiously. 

His voice, to Charley's ears, sounded more natural than it 
had for weeks. He had forgotten to be constrained. 

She looked up with a faint smile. " I've got the order to 
move on." 

" Where are you going, then ? " 

" I don't know ; but I'm glad to get out of here — not but 
that," she added, hastily, '' it was very jolly to have had a 
try at keeping shop." 

" But why are you going ? " 

"It's no use staying; there's the rent, and that's very 
exorbitant. Aunty said it would be a failure, and she's 
right." 

" Hang the rent ; you must stay here, Charley, — at any 
rate, for a week or two." 

Ben thought that, by that time, he could decide on what 
he was to do — on what course to take. 

" I may run in and see Aunty, if they'll let me at the 
door, until I get something to do." 

" What do you think of doing ? " 

" I've been trying after an engagement on the stage, as an 
extra; but I don't know yet whether they'll take me; they 
said they'd let me know." 

Ben looked at her with mingled anger and love in his 
glance. "You're glad to get away from me, Charley. It's 
easy to see that." 

Charley durst not trust herself to answer, so she busied 
herself with wrapping up her scent-bottles. A woman on 
the stage was singing Tosti's " Good-bye." 

** All the to-morrows must be as to-day," 

came the voice of the singer. 
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" One thing, you haven't much to pack," said Ben, consol- 
ingly, but huskily. 

Charley shook her head. 

" Good-bye, to Hope I Good-bye, Good-bye I " 

" And any place would be better than this place," he 

murmured. 

*' What are we waiting for ? 
Oh, my heart I " 

Charley knelt down, so that her tears might fall unseen 
among the cotton-wool of the box she was packing. 

** Good-bye, for ever 1 Good-bye, 
Good-bye, Good-bye ! " 

" Charley," whispered Ben. He thought he had heard a 
sob, and the sound thrilled him. " Charley," he repeated. 

But Charley would not lift her head. " Come back pres- 
ently, I*m busy," she stammered. 

"All right, I'm going; but, Charley dear, what's the 
matter? I believe you're crying," said Ben, wretchedly 
enough. 

"I'm not," came in defiant tones; but the "not" was a 
doubtful " not," owing to the interposition of a sob. 

" You are ; and I can't go away until you tell me why." 

" It's nothing ; I'm sorry that the business failed." 

"Is that all?" 

" Isn't that enough ? " gasped poor Charley. 

" I didn't know whether there was anything else ? " 

" No ; why should there be ? " inquired Charley, looking up 
haughtily, with her tear-stained face blushing a bright crimson. 

" I don't know." And Ben gave her so searching a glance 
that Charley was glad to take refuge among the cotton-wool 
again. 

" If there is anything, I wish you'd out with it," murmured 
Ben. 
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Charley did not deign an answer. 

"Charley," he whispered; his brow flushed, and poor 
Irene's chance grew small indeed. "Do you remember," 
he hesitated, " in the cab — that night when you fainted ? " 

Charley's cheeks burned ; she congratulated herself on the 
fact that Ben could not see them. 

" I kissed you, Charley." He smiled tenderly. He would 
have liked to clasp her hand, only he could not reach her. 
However, he bent over and tapped the top of her curly head 
with his walking-stick. " Look up, Charley, and tell me you 
forgive me." 

But Charley would not look up until her blushes had passed 
away ; so Ben, seeing she was resolved not to move, said he 
would be back soon, and expected by that time she would 
have her packing done and be ready to come and have some 
tea with him. Then he walked away. In truth, he wanted 
to be alone for a few minutes. He had taken another step 
toward the irrevocable. In breaking down the icy reserve 
he had maintained since he had forgotten himself that night, 
he had, so to speak, burned his boats. There was nothing 
left for him now but to snatch at happiness when he could, 
and to try to forget all — save one sweet face. He shrugged 
his shoulders. ^^Quicquid in altum fortuna tuiity ruitura 
levaty " he murmured. And a fatalistic mood came over 
him. 

When he returned to Charley he found her ready, with 
her shabby little hat on and her threadbare gloves in hand. 
She did not raise her eyes ; Ben was too much in love to 
notice how red they were with weeping. Together they 
passed out of the building; and Ben hailing a cab, they 
went to a little place he knew of, and had tea. They did 
not say much, perhaps because they were almost too happy 
in each other's company. Charley took sidelong glances at 
Ben when she thought he might not be looking ; he, though 
quite aware of the fact, would not add to her embarrassment 
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by noticing them, so he fixed his attention either on his cup 
and saucer, or on the occupants of the neighbouring table. 

" How handsome he is," thought poor Charley ; " how 
could he, who might go about with so many great ladies, 
ever trouble about me?" 

But he was pale, and his smile was not sunny, as it used 
to be. " I wonder why ? Yes, he has altered ; he doesn't 
smile with his eyes now." 

But she would not have changed him for the Ben of old, 
for now there was a tenderness in his glance there had never 
been before. 

He would not let Charley go back to the Folies Bergferes 
that night ; he bade the cabman drive them to the box-office 
of the Gaiety. On the way he stopped the cab at a telegraph 
office, and sent a telegram bearing his excuses to his betrothed 
and uncle. Charley wondered at the strange smile his face 
wore when he came back and got into the cab. 

If he had been cautious before, he was reckless now. 
" Drive us to Houndsditch — anywhere ; " and cabby smiled 
knowingly. 

For a moment Charley felt fear when she saw the deep 
flush on the brow of Ben, but for the moment only; it 
passed away, and the gentle expression habitual to him came 
back. He placed his arm around her. "Charley, we're 
going for a drive around London; are you agreeable?" 
Charley would have said " Yes " to a drive around Inferno, 
accompanied by Ben. She was happy now; she had for- 
gotten all about the disastrous failure of her business, of her 
" out of work " condition, of her debts, of her bad name, of 
everything. They did not see much of London, for, when 
they were not looking in one another's eyes, their thoughts 
were far away. 

After a long, long drive, cabby drew up at a restaurant 

" Of course, we must dine ; I had forgotten," muttered Ben. 

They went in. They dined — if eating a mouthful of 
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everything ordered could be called dining. Then they put 
themselves again under the care of their guardian cabby, and 
he drove them to the Gaiety. 

Ben had taken a box high up, since they were not in 
evening dress, and they sat well back in it; neither of them 
wanted to see the play, they wanted only to be together ; so 
long as they were that, it did not matter whether it was a 
Gaiety box or a Sahara desert 

Suddenly, with a start, Charley remembered the Major 
and the money she owed him and Herr Schmidt Ben 
observed her crestfallen look. 

" Speak out, Charley; what is it ? " he asked, sternly. 

" Oh, if I tell you, promise me you won't be angry." 

" Of course not ; what is it ? " 

" I've run into debt," stammered Charley. " Oh, please 
don't be angry." 

" To whom do you owe money ? " 

"The Major and Herr Schmidt" 

Ben frowned. Charley trusted him very little if she would 
sooner borrow from these men than him. 

"Oh, I knew you'd be angry," cried poor Charley, in 
despair. 

" Nonsense 1 I'm not angry; but, if you wanted money, 
why didn't you ask me ? " 

" I couldn't," murmured Charley. 

" And yet you could ask the old Major and the German." 

Charley's lips began to tremble. Ben drew her closer to 
him. " Foolish little girl ; never borrow of any one else, — 
promise me always to come to me. I have plenty, and it 
gives me so much pleasure to help you. You would not be 
so unkind as to deprive me of any pleasure ? " 

Charley smiled through her tears. 

" Well, then, here's money to pay your debts with ; how 
^H^ did you say it was ? " And he thrust a number of 
^^^^hbto her hands. 
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Charley took one. "This will pay both, thank you," 
she said, looking at him with grave eyes. Ben pressed her 
to take all, but she would not consent. 

"Charley, IVe something to ask you. Suppose, now, 
somebody met you and became very fond of you " — 
Charley flushed — "more than that — madly in love with 
you; and suppose, before he met you, he was engaged to 
a — a dear girl, you know, but one he didn't love; and 
suppose, further, he had an uncle who had been both mother 
and father to him — who was ill — " Ben's voice broke — 
" and had set his heart on this marriage between his nephew 
and — and — this dear girl; what — what ought he to do? 
Tell me, Charley." And he caught hold of her hand and 
twisted her around, so as to look her full in the face. "What 
is he to do ? " 

Charley had grown paler and paler during this recital. 
She had never thought, she had been too humble ever to 
dream, that Ben might marry her. She had known that 
she loved him, and that he, in a way, cared for her ; but 
what it might lead to — what would be the end of it — she 
had never tried to fathom ; the happiness or the misery of 
the hour had sufficed for her. And now — now she was 
beginning to know what was before her, to gain or to lose. 

" I don't know." Her voice was hardly above a whisper ; 
she could hear the loud beating of her own heart ; almost of 
Ben's. 

"You must know; you have to choose for him." He 
almost shook her ; she was like a lily in his grasp. 

" He ought," said Charley, slowly, " he ought to marry 
the girl he promised." Ben's hands fell away from her. 
" He ought," she continued, " to please the uncle who has 
been so kind to him ; he ought — oh, why do you ask? you 
know what he ought to do." 

" But Charley, Charley darling, if he loves madly, passion- 
ately as — as I do, you may as well tell him to cut his 
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throat — if he cannot live without his love. Oh, why 
should he be sacrificed ? " 

There was a look of agony on Ben's face that Charley 
strove not to see. She tried to fix her attention on the few 
dancers she could see from where she sat 

"Oh, don't let's think of it," she pleaded, feverishly. 
" Look, look, they are dancing." 

"We must think of it, Charley," said Ben, regaining his 
composure, " when it affects our whole life. Tell me, now, 
in two words, what am I to do. Am I to be made miser- 
able for the sake of pleasing others, or happy by pleasing 
myself?" 

Ben was more than all the world in Charley's eyes. 
What marvel that, without a thought of herself, with no 
selfish ends, she murmured, " Please yourself." 

When Ben heard the words his face grew calm. It was 
decided then. There was nothing for it now but to write 
to Irene and his uncle. 

" Then, Charley, you accept me ? " he whispered, letting 
his lips rest on her hair of gold, — the gold that might cost 
him millions, and was well worth it. 

" I never thought," she stammered ; and she could say 
no more, her voice failed her. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

The same evening Lady Thyseldown called at Mr. Ward's, 
and saw her sister Irene. Mrs. Standish had informed 
Linda of what she had done to hasten on matters, and 
Linda had been vexed that her mother had betrayed the 
confidence she had reposed in her. "I told you not to 
tell Iry, mother," she exclaimed, indignantly. " You're no 
more fit to be trusted than a child." 

The countess had been quite ready to make Irene 
miserable, by taking Ben away from her. She had, 
indeed, been violently in love with her sister's betrothed; 
but, now that she saw that her love had been thrown 
away, and had given up all hope of capturing him for 
her train attendant, she did not see why her sister should 
be made unhappy. Any other woman — no matter whom 
— she would have hated, if that woman were to marry 
Ben; but it was impossible for even hot-headed Linda to 
hate Irene. 

So she made this call, and was shocked at the sight of 
Irene's pale face and dim eyes. They had just received 
Ben's telegram. 

Linda found the old man restless and uneasy. It was 
not the countess's way to beat about the bush. 

" I thought I'd run in and see you." Then she rattled on, 
" I know mother's been here trying to make mischief ; any- 
thing she says against Mr. Charteris, — Ben, you must take 
with a pinch of salt It's my fault ; I happened to repeat 
something I had heard a fellow, who hates Ben, say. Of 
course, it's a lie; but mother will swallow anything." 
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To Linda's astonishment, the faces before her did not 
clear or lose their look of anxiety. The old man was 
thinking, ''It's all very well, but he confessed himself 
he went to the Folly Berjay, and asked me not to press 
the matter." And Irene, her thoughts were, " It may be 
all lies ; everything may be a lie, but that doesn't alter the 
fact that Ben has changed." 

" One would think you believed mother before you believe 
me," Linda went on, hurt by the very supposition of such a 
thing. 

On her way down-stairs she stopped Irene, who was 
accompanying her. " Now, Iry, tell me true, do you believe 
what mother says ? Because, if you do, I tell you straight, 
you don't deserve to get Ben Charteris." 

A look of agony crossed Irene's face. '' I don't suppose 
for a moment I shall," she murmured, in so hopeless a tone 
that Linda felt inclined to shake her. 

"You're breaking your heart, you silly girl," she said, 
severely, "over nothing, simply nothing; I've no patience 
with you." And she walked majestically away. 

But she could not forget the quiet misery of Irene's face. 
It haunted her that night; she saw it across the dinner- 
table, a fleeting vision; and, in the ballroom, it spoilt her 
waltzes, and interrupted a t^te-k-t^te she was having with a 
handsome diplomat She was actually absent-minded ; she 
excused herself to herself on the score that Irene had always 
been good to her from childhood up ; and " besides," she 
thought, with a pang of compunction, " I might have served 
her a very shabby trick — if Benvolia had been willing." 

Next morning she resolved to go and see that gentleman 
himself. Thyseldown accompanied her. He was gouty 
now, and was rapidly breaking up. 

Ben was at his desk trying to write the letter to Irene, 
that had to be sent He had torn up half-a-dozen, and was 
sitting biting his quill, his face haggard, and yet determined. 




IRENE. 
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He Uttered an exclamation of anno\*ance when he heard of 
his visitors. Uliat could have brought them at such a 
time ? He must see them, however. The countess entered, 
bringing with her into these bachelor chambers an atmos- 
phere of perfume and a rustle of draperies. My lord, 
hobbling, brought up the rear, and at once became absorbed 
in Ben's cabinets, with their rare old china. 

"^ I wanted to speak to you," said the countess, hurriedly, 
in a low voice, ''about Irene. I am — am rather anxious 
about her." 

^ What has happened ? " Ben asked, with an expression 
of concern. 

"Oh, nothing serious; only — you'll forgive me — are 
you attentive enough to her ? She is fond and foolish, you 
know." 

Ben hid a smile that had a tinge of contempt in it The 
countess was indeed a strange ambassador ! 

" Has Irene complained to you ? " he inquired, coldly. 

" Oh, no ; but I can see she is — well — not like most 
girls when they're engaged." 

" Irene-w very different from most girls, I am happy to say." 

^ She may be," exclaimed the countess, angrily ; " but, if 
you break my sister's heart, you'll have me to reckon with." 

Beneath Ben's gaze Lady Thyseldown's eyes fell. 

But she would not allow herself to be beaten by the past 
"^ I know Irene," she continued, while she affected to look 
out of the window ; " she has had a lot to put up with all 
her life, but never so much as now. You marry her, the 
sooner the better, or you'll see her in her grave. Good-bye. 
Come along, Charles." 

They went away ; Ben sat down at his desk, half-stunned 
by the countess's parting words. If Irene should die ! Non- 
sense, of course she wouldn't ; girls don't die of love in these 
days of breach of promise actions. But, no, no ; Irene was 
different ; she was not fin-dc'SiicU, How ill, too, she had 
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looked of late. He had put it down to her diaritable 
labours ; he had never guessed she had noticed the change 
in hioL '^I was never very ardent; I wonder there was 
any change to notice." Poor girll as Linda said, she had 
led a hard life, and the time had been when he had intended 
to make up for all her past labours and to strew her path 
with roses. She had suffered much. The quill dropped 
from his fingers. ''But so had Charley," whispered his 
Ego ; ^ and, besides, you asked her only last night to be 
your wife. What a shilly-shally fellow you are not to know 
your own mind." *' And an infernal blackguard, too," whis- 
pered his conscience. 

For the moment he felt impatient with Irene ; why wasn't 
she like other girls — the sort that take their woes before a 
judge and jury ? Why couldn't " heavy damages " console 
her? 

"If she were to die," he shuddered; "but, then, the 
countess was sure to exaggerate." But, if she were to, 
her death would be his crime, and he, if laws were just, 
should expiate it by his own; indeed, he would have no 
wish to live, if through him that fair, innocent life should 
be cut off. Even Charley's presence could hardly make him 
forget such heartlessness. 

He could not write; he tore up the letter he had been 
engaged upon when his visitors called. But first he glanced 
over it briefly, and, when he recalled Irene's pale, gentle 
face, it read like a warrant of execution. No ; he must wait. 
And that morning he did not go to Stepney, but went, 
instead, to see his aged uncle and Irene. 

He was in a strange and difficult position, — engaged to 
two girls. " I am going on for bigamy," he thought, with a 
melancholy smile. As he walked up the road on his way to 
his uncle's house, he saw Mrs. Standish pass down the steps. 
She crossed over to the other side when she saw him coming, 
but Ben followed her. 
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He was courtesy itself; but Mrs. Standish, bold vixen 
though she was, did not care to meet his eye. 

" You have been speaking to my uncle about my visits to 
a certain place," he said, after awhile, walking by her side, 
Mrs. Standish wishing him at the bottom of the sea. 

*' I did say something to the old man," said Mrs. Standish, 
vaguely. 

" Old man ! " echoed Ben, indignantly. He could not bear 
to think of his uncle as an old man. Mrs. Standish could 
hardly have said anything more offensive to Ben. '' Pardon 
me," he said, coldly, " my uncle is not, perhaps, so old as he 
appears." 

" I know sick people look older than they are," said Mrs. 
Standish, anxiously. " I suppose it's all because — " and 
she was rambling on, when Ben pulled her up short with, 
"How do you know I go to the Folies Bergferes, Mrs. 
Standish?" 

" I heard — I can't say — you admit it's true — what more 
can you want ? " 

" I want to know why you should think my visits there 
are due to a bad motive ; in fact, why you should think them 
worth mentioning." 

" Excuse me, I must really take a cab. I'm late ; I prom- 
ised faithfully to meet Linda," said Mrs. Standish, flurriedly. 

" Spare me one moment, and I'll explain more clearly." 

Mrs. Standish quailed before him. Had her husband 
risen from his grave, he would not have believed his eyes. 
Ben had indeed the making of a statesman of the Chatham 
order in him. " Cowering Senates shook, awed by a whisper 
— spellbound by a look." 

" Please get me a cab," she cried, faintly. " Oh, I shall 
have hysterics ; I know I shall." 

Ben got the cab. As he helped her in, he said, courteously 
enough, " We will have our little talk another day — later." 

Mrs. Standish shrank back. The cabman drove her to 
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Thyseldown House. In the wide hall she found Linda. At 
the end, in the fireplace, was a roaring fire. Graceful Ital- 
ian greyhounds lay about, watching their mistress curiously 
from out their half-closed eyes. She was, as usual, degandy 
dressed, and was busy whipping a top. 

"Oh, Linda, how childish you are! Oh, ask for some 
brandy ; Vm so faint" And Mrs. SUndish sank down on a 
chair. 

" Why, what's the matter, mother ? " inquired the countess^ 
suspending her spinning operations. 

" Matter, indeed ! I met that horrid Charteris fellow ; he 
was positively threatening, and all in his nice, smooth way, 
the hypocrite ! Vm frightened. I shall get Maurice to 
accompany me for a little while, until it all blows over. 
Oh, why don't they bring that brandy? Hurry them up, 
Linda ; I*m so bad." 

" Serves you right, mother," said the flippant Linda. " You 
shouldn't make mischief. If you're not careful, you'll lose 
your millionaire son-in-law to be." 

"Lose him?" echoed Mrs. Standish, quaking at the 
thought of it " Nonsense ! His uncle, now that I've 
interfered, will hurry him up, and make him marry Iry 
sharp." 

" You old folk haven't learned that much " — and the fair 
countess snapped her fingers — "with all your experience. 
You seem to think, when we're young, we're blocks of wood, 
when, truth to tell, you're nearer it than we are. Make Ben 
marry? I wouldn't give much for Irene's chance, if it 
depended on the making of Ben. You leave them alone, 
and they'll come home with a wedding ring between them," 
sang Linda. 

" So you say," muttered Mrs. Standish. 

" Whatever I say, I won't have Iry tortured ; you make 
that girl's life a misery, mother. When Ben does marry her, 
I'll tell him to take her right away from you. If you inter- 
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fered with me like that, I'd bang you over the head." And 
Linda's words did not lack emphasis. 

The mother took her daughter's lecture with much inward 
rage, but outward submission. It was no good going against 
Linda when she was in one of her moods ; Mrs. Standish 
knew that very well. Her daughter would have thought 
nothing of turning her, neck and crop, out of the house. 
Duties, manners, common decency, were mere words to 
Linda when her *' dander riz ; " so the mother deemed it 
advisable to change the subject; and, before long, Linda 
was herself again. 

The paralytic was delighted to see Ben. All the miser- 
able forebodings that racked him disappeared when Ben sat 
beside him. When he looked into his nephew's face, he 
thought, " Ben will do what is right He wouldn't turn his 
back on his old uncle." And that day his manner was so 
eager and anxious to please that Ben's heart was cut to the 
quick. 

A base hypocrite he felt himself ; especially since, after 
what he had heard of Irene, he could not forbear being more 
tender in his manner toward her; and he cursed himself 
when he saw that a glad smile came to her lips, and into her 
eyes a wistful look, in place of the sad, hopeless expression 
that had been there. " Was ever man in a position like his," 
he wondered. Of course, many a one ; but, oh, they could 
never have had to deal a blow at a gentle, childlike nature 
like Irene's ! If only she had been less pure, less good, the 
task would have been easier. " I don't believe she would 
even resent it," was his thought. He was torn with love 
and remorse ; but, through it all, this one note was predomi- 
nant, " No matter, whatever happens, I must have Charley." 

A few mornings after, Charley received a letter from the 
theatrical agency to say that she was engaged for the panto- 
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mime, and that her wages would be the princely sum ol 
ten shillings weekly. Further, that rehearsals would start 
shortly; first call 12 o'clock, 14th insL Prince of Wales 

Theatre, VauxhalL 

Charley was highly pleased, and much she marvelled that 
she should have been chosen. The money was very little, 
but anything was better than nothing. To be sure, Ben had 
said he was going to marry her ; but this was too wonderful 
to be taken into account ; she would not allow the thought 
of it to interfere with the prosaic side of her life. " Suppose 
he were to change his mind," she thought, anxiously ; and 
recalled with anguish the fact that he had r^retted the first 
kisses he had ever given her. " Oh, if he were to leave her I 
and no doubt he had a perfect right to do so, if he so wished." 
^ But, if he did," she assured herself, '' I should go as his 
servant ; surely he would let me ; I would work very hard, 
— equal to ten others ; I feel I should, I know I should. It 
would save him much ; and how lovely it would be to wait 
on him." 

She found the mornings and evenings hang very heavily 
on her hands. In the afternoons she would meet Ben, and 
they would go to a restaurant, and Ben would force himself 
to eat a dinner at that unearthly hour, so as to encourage 
Charley to do the same ; but, for the rest of the day, she 
did not know what to do with herself. She could not read ; 
Ben's face would keep coming in between herself and the 
paper, or book, as the case might be; and, though she 
would very much have liked to wander about and see Lon- 
don, she was afraid of wearing out her boots, which were 
shabby enough already. It was perhaps fortunate for her, 
from her point of view, that she did not, for Irene had by 
no nvjans relaxed her efforts to find her runaway sister. To 
the i>oor she visited she described Charley, and promised a 
larn;(* reward if they could find her whereabouts. There 
were many eyes — if not of the keenest — on the lookout 
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for Miss Charlotte Standish. If she remained in London, 
sooner or later she was sure to be run to earth. 

Meanwhile Charley mooned about, occasionally helping 
Minnie with the housework ; spending most of her time in 
the kitchen with Frau Schmidt ; for, though that lady kept 
the tiniest fire possible, that room was warmer than any 
other in the house, and the weather was horribly cold. 
Frau Schmidt would hold forth at length about the Flea- 
man's approaching marriage, and was amazed that Charley 
showed no signs of jealousy or irritation. '* You silly girl," 
at last burst out the indignant Frau, '*had you behave 
yourself proper, he would have marry you 1 " 

" Been a case of virtue rewarded," smiled Charley. 

" I know he would ; he told me he would," pursued the 
Frau, energetically ; ** though you have no money, he would 
have marry you." 

'<He would have been very rash, don't you think so, 
Frau Schmidt ? " 

"Men in luff will do any silly ting; but I am sorry — " 
and Frau Schmidt looked it — "sorry you threw avay so 
good a shance." 

" Never mind ; luck may turn." 

But the Frau shook her head despondently. "In Sher- 
many, when girls have no money, they no marry." 

" But we're not so prudent in England." 

" Perhaps not." And the Frau shrugged her shoulders. 
She liked Charley, in a way, and was sorry she had lost 
this golden opportunity, — for so it appeared to her. 

Charley was glad when rehearsals commenced. It was 
something to do. And, besides, it meant that she would 
soon be earning money. She had given all that remained 
of her stock to Herr Schmidt, paying for her rent in that 
way. She had also paid the Major (to his surprise) and the 
old German the money due to them. The payment of these 
debts had exhausted the note Ben had given her, — in fact. 
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"^ Here she CfjmeSj mister,'' tbej would shout, when a dresser 
or a charwoman came out: and many speculations were 
indulged in. At first Ben found it amusing; but, after 
awhile, it grew — well, it grew — all the neighbourhood 
seemed to be taking an interest in his affairs. So he took 
up his position in a broken-down coffee-house just opposite. 
He could from there see Charley the moment she came out 
liut, oh, what a place it was to wait in, with its odour of 
frying fat, of bloaters, of onions, with its dirty, stained table- 
cloths, and its pewter receptacles for salt, pepper, and mus- 
tard, that Ren generally succeeded in knocking over when 
he started up, in his eagerness, at the sight of Charley. 
And he used to have to order things so as to gain this 
precious coign of vantage; and when they brought him 
coffee, — a half-pint of steaming liquid in a great coarse cup, 

a generous portion, for did it not overflow into the 
saucer ? and, when they charged him three halfpence, Ben 
had to confess to himself that it was very cheap; but, had 
he not l)ccn fearful of hurting their feelings, he would have 
glvrn them a sovereign to take it away again. Seeing that 
he always left a nice little tip behind him, and that the man 
to whom the shop belonged, being his own waiter, got the 
tip. they let him stay there so long as he liked, and good- 
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naturedly pretended not to notice that Ben, instead of drink- 
ing his coffee, had only poured more of it into the saucer. 

And Charley ! How dreary and cold she found it in that 
enchanted land behind the scenes. She knew no one, and 
had to stand about by herself, while the others gathered in 
little groups; and she could see that often they were dis- 
cussing her. 

Never having been on a stage before, she frequently got 
in the way ; and the principals, the majority of whom were 
men and women who had failed in their ambition to get 
on the music-halls, pushed her about and treated her with 
so much scorn that tears of indignant pride often came to 
her eyes. The women were especially unkind; they had 
seen her go off with Ben, and the thought that thb '* shabby 
little fright " should have got a " West End toff '' was past 
bearing. They vowed inwardly "to take it out of her;" 
and they succeeded very well 

Ben could hardly restrain himself from being quite 
angry with her when he saw her woebegone little face. 
" Why couldn't she stay away ? They would be married in 
a week or so. It was foolish, absurd, to refuse his money. 
It was false modesty on her part. It was far worse to go 
associating with that riff-raff, than to take a few pounds 
from her future husband." 

But, whatever he said, or rather raved, did not move 
Charley. She would only shake her head, and the dogged 
look, that was almost becoming to her, would come over 
her face. 

" What is the good of your attending rehearsals ? You 
will be married before Boxing Day. It is nonsense, utter 
nonsense 1 " 

" Married before Boxing Day," murmured Charley. " Do 
you know, Ben," she said, looking up with grave eyes, 
"somehow I feel it can't be true. That it will never 
happen." 
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Ben caught her hand and crushed it fiercely m his grasp. 
" It will happen. I swear to God it will. You're to be my 
wife ; not even death will have the power to stop it." He 
was thinking of Irene. If she should die; that had been 
the fear that had held him back ; but now he was determined 
— now — even if her corpse had to be thrown into the 
breach — so that he could gratify his mad passion for 
Charley. Well, so be it. He clenched his teeth. Nothing 
would shake him now. If he had to starve ; if he had to 
go as a super, while Charley took a part as extra — well 
and good. He would be near her; that would suffice for 
all. 

"You must take some money; you have clothes and 
boxes and all sorts of things to get." 

" I can buy them after we are married," replied Charley, 
meditatively. She tried — but without success — to see 
herself in the character of Ben's wife. 

"Nonsense! We shall want to leave England immedi- 
ately. Oh, Charley darling, to please me." 

Charley, when she heard him pleading, always felt that 
she must either run away or yield to him. 

She tried now to escape another way. " Don't ask me, 
Ben, or I shall think something that I'd rather not think." 

" What is that ? " 

" That you'd be ashamed to marry me in my old clothes." 

" You know very well I shouldn't," he exclaimed, fondly ; 
"but — " 

" No buts ; or you know what I shall think." 

"But — " 

The tears came into Charley's eyes. Ben was driven 
into silence. 

"Oh, Ben, I haven't forgotten all I already owe you; 
don't add to my burdens." 

They made an odd-looking couple standing there. Charley 
had turned appealingly to him ; Charley, in the bitter cold 
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of December, clad in her threadbare dress and light summer 
coat, her hat, black straw with shabby flowers ; but her face, 
though thinner than of yore, was still very pretty, and the 
gold of her hair more abundant than ever. Ben, well — 
handsome Ben, the quintessence of culture and wealth. 

"Charley, just one word; you let me once buy you a 
mackintosh," he said, hurriedly, for he hated to speak of 
it ; " why not let me get you a fur coat ? " 

Charley hung her head. 

" Why not ? " reiterated Ben. 

" I didn't love you then," she murmured. 

" You ought to have done so. You are very absurd not 
to let me get you a coat I expect you'll nm up fine long 
bills after you are married," — he checked himself, — " that 
is, if I have still the money. Suppose I should lose all my 
money — to be frank, the chances are ten to one I shall ; 
for my uncle is not a man who likes to be crossed. Then, 
if I fail to get employment, we may be very poor, Charley, 
jvery poor ; are you willing to risk it ? " 

Charley turned a face that beamed happily on him. How 
much nearer Ben seemed to be to her when he spoke of 
their being poor together. " Oh, that would be nice ; we 
should have such a good time ; we would live at Hen- 
Schmidt's." She stopped, a crestfallen look came over 
her face ; Ben, — would he be happy without money ? 
Having to live in a tiny little garret, — and no long 
dinners with all sorts of wonderful things ; only a plate 
of maccaroni, or a scrap of bread and cheese. And he 
would have to walk, as she did when she was alone ; not 
take cabs, for cab fares were awfully expensive. The 
thought of Ben having to walk completed her misery. 

'* What is it, darling ? " asked Ben, anxiously. He had 
watched with strange feelings the rapid succession of , 
changes over her face. ! 

'' Oh, Ben, do you think you would be happy ? It wo^^p^ 
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not be a bit like what you're accustomed ta I don't 
mind it, because I've been always more or less poor; 
but I'm afraid," her voice quavered, " you would never get 
used to it" 

It was a long time since so happy a smile had come to 
Ben's lips. 

"You funny girl, why, of course, I shouldn't mind 
roughing it, so long as you were with me. But you, 
darling, with your pretty face, could marry a rich man ; 
you'd be throwing yourself away on a poor beggar like 
me." 

Charley dried her tears. " I should be glad," she mur- 
mured, "in a way, if we were poor; because then I could 
work for you, and you could work for me, and we should 
have nothing to come between us. You wouldn't want 
to go to the theatre, if we had so little money, would 
you?" 

" Not unless you came with me, darling," was the lover- 
like response. 

But Charley, though she smiled again, was not quite 
happy. Would Ben be content ? That question was 
" the worm i' th' bud " of her new-found joy. She 
could rough it, she thought, being a woman; but could 
Ben? 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Christmas morn. Charley woke with a shiver appro- 
priate to the season. The snow lay thickly on her skylight, 
blotting out the light, and adding to the cold of her 
little room. She had put her clothes on the bed, to 
supplement her one skimpy blanket ; but, for all that, she 
had been shivering the night through. " I should like to 
live in a place where it was always summer,'' she thought, 
wistfully. 

Minnie's voice outside interrupted her meditations. She 
opened the door. 

" I brought yer a little 'ot worter up," said that damsel. 
" I knew youm 'ud be frozen, and I told master so ; and 
he said it was a lie ; but Missus said I was to take it ; and 
he and Missus are a-goin* it fine." 

This was luck. 

" Will yer be at the theayter all day ? Missus said yer 
had to go. They oughter be shot, a-mikin' girls go to them 
places on a Christmas Dy." 

" I don't know how long they'll keep me," answered 
Charley. " It's only those who have to be in the transfor- 
mation scene they've called." 

" I s'pose yer'U have dinner and yer plum puddin' with 
yer gentleman." 

Charley nodded. 

"I seed him, as I told yer, through ther blind, when 
he brought yer 'ome finetin' that dy. He's a good-looking 
un — no mistake." 

Charley flushed with pleasure. 

3«9 
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" Missus, she's sez gentlemen won't do yer any good ; 
through them yer lost the Fleaman; but who wants the 
Fleaman's ugly mug?" 

" I don't," said Charley, laughing. 

" And I'm sure I don't," said the slavey. " 'Is young lidy, 
if she knew all, wouldn't think 'im such a great catch. To 
see the wy he gallops food down mikes me sick." 

" Is she pretty ? " asked Charley. 

" Not she ; and won't she lead the Fleaman a dance ; no 
more German club for 'im. Yer remember yer said once 
that yer'd read that German wives wur slaves and English 
wives wur queens ! 'Tain't so ; from wot I've seen, it's 
tother way about." 

Frau Schmidt's guttural voice, calling ** Minnie ! Minnie ! " 
interrupted that young person's moralisings ; she hastily 
departed. 

It did not take long for Charley to dress, — poor girl, 
she hadn't much to put on, — and soon she was on her way 
to the theatre. 

When she arrived there, however, though the nine other 
girls for the " trans " scene were there, Mr. Mann, who was 
to " place " them, had not come ; so they sat there waiting 
hour after hour on the draughty stage, all anxious to get 
away to their Christmas dinners. 

" Tis a shame," said one. " 'Tain't as if my husband was 
alive, — he'd cook it, if he was ; but them blessed kids will 
be all cryin', I know, when I get home. They'll think 
they're not going to have no Christmas dinner." 

" And my old mother'U think somethin's happened to me ; 
she alius thinks I'm goin' to get run over." 
\ ** Maybe she'll come here for yer," suggested one, with 

"V a faint gleam of hope. Anything to break the monotony ; 
N^ven a fresh ear to pour their woes into. 

" No ; she can't walk ; she's lost the use of her legs. But 
she'i a handy old soul, she crawls about ; and I bet, when 
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I get home, I'll find the meat in, and the taters peeled, the 
puddin' bilin', and everything ready." 

The others smacked their lips. Charley sat by listening, 
and wondering at the comfort they seemed to get out of one 
another's troubles, and how envious a look would come into 
their faces, if one of them were in the least degree better off 
than the others. And this mention of the invalid mother 
who did the work, did bring this passing look of envy on to 
every countenance. 

Charley grew anxious. Ben would have been waiting for 
her a long time now, — out in the snow, too, — for the coffee- 
house was closed. 

At last Mr. Mann came. He brought with him a strong 
odour of rum shrub. "Sorry to keep you waitin*, girls; 
couldn't help it," he said, cheerily. " However, you shall 
have a Christmas box each. I'll see to that." 

This announcement chased away all gloomy looks. " Now, 
come here ; let's have a look at yer." 

They stepped forward. His quick eye soon caught sight 
of Charley's pretty face. "You go over there," and he 
pointed to the central and most important "iron" of alL 
Then he started about arranging the others, who were all 
very nasty about Charley's having been chosen for the place 
of honour. 

" Now, you girls, not so much mag," he said. " I can't 
send the lot of yer up ; though, no doubt, it 'ud take, with 
such a collection of pretty faces." 

This elicited a gratified giggle. 

Then he came up to Charley. 

" What am I to do ? " she asked. 

"You're to step on to that," and he pointed to a little 
stand that came up through a wide trap-door. 

" Oh, but if I do, I shall fall," said Charley, shuddering 
when she looked down into the dark abyss below. 

" No, you won't I'll strap you in. On you get" 
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Charley got on, with considerable difficulty. She had 
to take a long step, and a slip would be fatal. She found 
herself, while he helped her, clinging around Mr. Mann's 
neck in a manner that it pleased her to think Ben was not 
there to see. Then he strapped her in, and, all at once, 
up she went — up^ — up — up. "That'll do," shouted Mr. 
Mann. Then her " iron " stopped, and then, after a little 
wait, Charley began her downward career. 

Mr. Mann helped her out " You'd make a good Beauty," 
he said, — the pantomime was Beauty and the Beast, — " if 
we could only send old Moses" (the stage-manager, who 
was hated) " up behind you as the Beast" 

Charley smiled — a nervous smile; she was glad to be 
out of the " irons." 

" Now, you can all go." 

And, as the girls left, three shillings was given to each as 
a Christmas box. 

Outside was Ben. Charley had been very much afraid 
that he might be angry after his long wait But Ben was 
not like that. 

"Charley, darling, you must be dying of hunger; come 
along ; let's get a cab." 

They dined in a restaurant that they had almost to them- 
selves, so deserted was it on that festive day. Ben told her 
that they were to be married on the following Tuesday. He 
had got a special license. 

Charley flushed, but there was a strange pain at her heart 
She could see Ben's face was deadly pale, and that he drank 
more champagne than he usually did. He was reckless, too, 
and kissed her; and she was sure one of the waiters saw. 
He was not quite the same Ben that she had loved so well. 

"Have some more champagne, Charley; you're not 
drinking anything." 

" But I've had two glasses, Ben ; and you said once that 
that was quite enough for any man or woman." 
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" Oh, never mind that ; we're to be married on Tuesday ; 
we must drink ourselves *good luck.*" The waiter filled 
the glasses, and Ben ordered yet another bottle. 

"Oh, Ben, don't drink any more, please; you frighten 
me," pleaded Charley, who trembled, she scarcely knew why, 
for Ben was not in the least intoxicated in spite of all he had 
taken. 

"It's Christmas Day, Charley, — a licensed time for 
guzzling." 

Charley turned her face away, and gazed vacantly in the 
mirror at her side. Why — why — did love, that was so 
dear and delightful a thing, deal these numbing blows at her 
heart? Ben was not in the least unkind, and yet, yet — she 
feared for the future — as she had never feared in all the 
miserable, poverty-stricken time she had gone through. 

Ben saw the drawn look that came about her mouth, and 
set down the glass he was about to drain. 

" After Tuesday, Charley, I start a new career. Tell me, 
little wise-head, can a man who has become bankrupt in 
honour ever hope to regain it ? " 

Charley pondered. She scarcely understood him. "I 
suppose so," she said, simply, "if he pays up all his old 
debts. Men who fail in business do that sometimes, don't 
they ? I suppose they've got their honour back then." 

" Ah I but if it's impossible to pay up all the old debts. 
What then, eh, Charley?" 

" If he couldn't, but wanted to very much, oh, very much, 
why, theii, I suppose, the will would be almost as good as the 
deed." 

"And if that 'want,' that *very much want,' cursed a 
man's life — " He stopped ; he was fearful of saying too 
much; fearful lest she might guess the fire that raged 
within him. But no ; her eyes regarded him calmly ; there 
was a slightly puzzled expression, nothing more. 

But he said no more. He had gone far enough. His 
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better nature was shrieking out to her to save him from 
himself; and if he drank and was reckless, it was only 
because of the great struggle he had to conquer it 

" On Tuesday," murmured Charley. " Why, Ben, I shall 
have been at the theatre only four days. They will be wild. 
They'll have to find some one else." 

She spoke lightly, but she did not look at Ben's face ; for, 
when she did, she was filled with that indefinable pain that 
she tried so hard to analyse and could not. 

** I Ve got the centre position in the * trans * — and — Ben — 
are — you sure you're not fond of that — that girl you know," 
and Charley blushed, ** whom you ought to have married ? " 

Ben looked at her keenly. "No, Charley, you have all 
my heart ; but what makes you ask such a thing ? " 

"I — don't know. Is — is — she good-looking ? " 

" I suppose so — in a certain way — not very." 

" You're very fond of your uncle, aren't you, Ben ? " she 
queried. 

"Of course. Why?" 

" And he's likely to quarrel with you when he hears you've 
married me } " 

Ben, seeing her drift, said, " Not necessarily," indifferently. 

Charley, foiled in that way, pressed the other question. 
" Is she dark or fair — the girl ? " 

" Fair." 

" Not very pretty, you say ? " 

« Not very." 

" I suppose she's very fond of you," — wistfully. 

"I don't know," said Ben, feeling a stab at his heart 
while he uttered the lie. "She must be a little, or she 
wouldn't have consented to marry me." 

" I don't know," said Charley, jealously ; " anybody would 
be proud to have you for a husband, even if she didn't care 
for you." 

" Oh, no ; Ir/s not that sort of girl." 
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" Iry ? I have a sister Iry.'* 

Ben fixed his eyes on her. A strong hand seemed to grip 
his heart Slowly the resemblance that had so puzzled him 
became clearer and clearer. 

" But Irene Hesketh — " he stammered. 

Charley smiled. " No, Irene Standish. My real name's 
Standish. But, Ben," she cried, " what is it ? Why do you 
look like that?" 

" It's nothing," said Ben, coldly. 

" It is ; you're not speaking the truth 1 I saw it in your 
face, when you heard my name. It's Irene you're going to 
throw over. It's Irene you're going to treat in this shameful 
way ! " She gasped for breath. 

The waiters, a bevy doing nothing, smiled, and looked 
curiously toward the table at which they sat. The cham- 
pagne was evidently beginning to work. 

" Yes, yes," said Ben ; " don't shout, darling. Iry need 
never know." 

The tears ran down Charley's face. 

" Oh, Ben," she sobbed, " you don't think I could — oh, 
you don't for a moment think — I could take you — away — 
from Iry." 

Ben shook with a sudden fear. He would have got up — 
he was in that humour — and, by sheer force, have wrenched 
her meaning from Charley; only, through it all, he was 
conscious of the waiters' eyes upon him. 

" What do you mean ? It's a silly jest — a foolish thing 
to do with me," he stammered. 

" Why do you ask ? " sobbed Charley, who, quite oblivious 
of all, had let her head sink down upon the table and was 
crying bitterly. "You know I wouldn't — do — so base a 
thing. I may — have — belonged to the Folies Bergferes — " 
Here her sobs choked her. 

" But you would have been willing enough to do it, if it 
had been any other girl," cried Ben, fiercely. The treasure 
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for which he was willing to pay so high a price — his honour, 
his wealth, his everything — was slipping from his grasp. 
He felt, at that moment, — for such, sometimes, is the ferocity 
of even gentle natures, — that he could have thrashed Charley 
with the knout, until she was bathed in blood, so savage was 
he at her perversity. 

" Oh, yes ; but I didn't know it was Iry. Oh, Ben, you 
don't know what a dear girl she is. And I know how she 
would love you ; and it would break her heart." 

And she fell into a fresh fit of sobbing. 

After awhile she grew calmer, but Ben quaked when he 
saw the dogged look he knew so well come over her face. 

" Surely she must have told you about me," she resumed. 

" Yes, yes ; I know she advertised for a Charlotte Stan- 
dish," replied Ben, hurriedly ; " but I didn't see your descrip- 
tion, and I always thought you were an elder sister — I 
don't know why — from the way she spoke of you. Or 
perhaps I muddled you with the other sister who married 
badly. But, Charley — " 

Charley's voice interrupted him. " Poor Iry, she always 
used to look up to me; I don't know why; I never did 
anything." 

" You'll do something now that you'll regret," said Ben 
between his clenched teeth, "if you let a little thing like 
that come between us." 

" A little thing I " cried Charley, indignantly. Then her 
voice fell away and she was silent. She longed to forget, 
yet could not, that she loved Ben. 

" It's no use," she said, in a trembling voice, when she 
had somewhat recovered herself ; " you may kill me, if you 
like ; I'm not afraid of your looks. I'm not going to marry 
you, Ben. I'm going home," and she rose to go. For the 
moment, in spite of her ragged garments and her tear- 
stained face, she looked almost noble. And surely some 
slight claim to nobility had that nature, that had not left the 
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Yank in his distress ; that had tried in vain to shield the 
boy after he had betrayed her; and that now renounced 
the great joy that had come into her life. 

" I am coming, too," said Ben, moodily. ?* Wait a mo- 
ment. I must pay the bill.'* 

All trace of the reckless merriment of an hour before had 
left him. He seemed to have aged by years, and there was 
a dark look on his young face that was not pleasant to see ; 
and yet, the gnawing pain that had been at his heart for 
months past had left him. He could not understand it. 
He staggered under the blow Charley's words had given 
him. Life had become an empty bauble to him now — and 
yet — 

He could not understand ; he resented it fiercely — but a 
strange wave of relief seemed to rush through certain fibres 
of his being. When they were outside, and the snow was 
wrapping them in its pure embrace, he cried, fiercely, 
" Charley, you have promised to marry me ; you can't back 
out of it. If you do, I'll cut my throat." 

He felt he could, at that moment, for he was waging a 
bitter war, not only against Charley, but also with himself. 

" You would not be such a coward, Ben," she said, plead- 
ingly, longing to throw her arms about his neck and comfort 
him. The longing was great, — sickening. 

" I must go," she said, abruptly. " Oh, Ben, get me a 
cab, and leave me alone for the sake of auld lang syne." 

"I won't leave you alone. You have ruined my life," 
muttered Ben. He had forgotten all — even the commonest 
courtesy — all, save that Charley refused to be his wife. 

She sank down in the snow. " I'll stay here till you get 
a cab. And, oh, Ben, promise me you'll say nothing to Iry 
— and you'll be very good to her — and try to love her" — 
her voice broke — " you don't know how good she is." 

In the dark, stormy atmosphere of that by-street no one 
passed; they were quite alone, while Charley pleaded on 
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her knees before him, begging frantically that he would 
be kind to the sister who had been more than a mother to 
her. 

Ben lifted her up. He could not speak. He carried her 
some distance, right into the main road ; then, hailing a cab, 
he placed her in it. ** 111 see you to-morrow at Schmidt's," 
was all he could say to her. He gave the cabby a sover- 
eign, and told him the address. He watched the cab out of 
sight, and then, for the rest of the evening, he wandered 
blindly through the snowstorm. 

He was due to dine with his uncle and Irene, but they 
had to have their Christmas dinner without him. He came 
not, — nor even a telegram with his excuses. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

To Irene, Ben's absence on Christmas Day was an over- 
whelming blow. She no longer tried to hide from the 
paralytic, or even from her mother, the grief that was 
consuming her ; she was past that If he had failed before 
to come at any time, he had never failed to send an excuse. 
But now — "O God, shall I ever see him again? He is 
going to leave me, I know he is. I will beg him to trust 
me, if only I may see him again,'' she resolved, feverishly. 

The next morning Ben called at the Schmidts'. The 
Frau ushered him in, making many apologies for the dusty 
appearance of her drawing-room, — when, truth to tell, her 
own appearance was more in need of excuses. 

Charley came down. She looked at Ben, and her heart 
thrilled with agony. He was so changed from the careless, 
merry fellow she had met first at the Folies Berg^res. Frau 
Schmidt, smiling discreetly, left them. 

" Are you still of the same mind ? " asked Ben, when the 
door closed on the Frau. 

" Yes," said Charley, in a low, but determined, voice. 

" You do not care, though you ruin my life ? " 

" Ben, you would ruin it far more, if you did harm to Iry. 
I should never forgive myself. And when you thought — 
when you did not love me quite so much — then you would 
know what wickedness it was to ruin her life; and you 
would not forgive yourself." 

"But there are two of us against one, Charley," urged 
Ben, clasping her hands in his. 

S39 
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Charley smiled sadly. ^' Ah, but a dozen against that 
one would not suffice. Oh, Ben, since I have left home, 
and have got to know how wicked, how evil, the world is, 
I love Iry far more than ever I did." 

"And what will you do?" asked Ben, the blood even 
leaving his lips. 

" I don't want to go to the theatre any more. I should 
always be looking for you outside." She fought back her 
sobs sternly. " But here's a card I came across the other 
day ; a visitor gave it to me and told me she would help me 
to get work," and she handed him the card the "New 
Woman " had given her. 

Ben took it and read it. " I have met her ; you can trust 
her. But, Charley, why, oh, why, trouble about work ? I 
have so much money — you, who are more to me than all 
the world 1 " 

Charley interrupted him. " I know she will help me ; 
and I'd sooner work. I don't want to be idle; because, 
if I am, I — " She was going to say " think," but checked 
herself and finished, lamely, " feel so lazy." 

Ben made a mental note of the address on the card. 

For a few moments there was an awkward silence be- 
tween them. 

" Don't, please don't," began Charley, tremulously, " tell 
Iry you have found me ; be very careful." 

" You can't be so very fond of her, after all," said Ben, 
moodily. " She has been very anxious about you." 

" I know. I knew she would be ; but, if she knew, she 
would want me to live with her, — and I couldn't" 

Her voice shook. "Now I know — oh, something tells 
me that the love that made you propose to Irene is the 
right love." She paused. "They say," she continued, 
meditatively, "the power of evil is great. But the power 
of goodness is greater still," she whispered. " It almost 
frightens me. You see, if it had been Gladys, or Linda, 
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I might not have cared, but I couldn't hurt Iry. Good- 
bye." 

"One moment, Charley; you may change your mind; 
you may think of me — as well as of Irene," pleaded Ben. 
" Take this address ; a letter will find me there — at Monte 
Carlo. One little word will bring me back to you ; and we 
can forget all, save one another." 

But Charley would not take it. "I won't have it," she 
said, shaking her head. " I should only burn it as soon as 
you were gone. It is better you should know ; or you might 
think — I should be weak enough to — please go — good-bye." 

He tried to take her in his arms, but she ran, and stood 
with the table between them. "Good-bye, Ben." She 
hung her head ; a sudden thought had crossed her mind. 
"Please don't think," she stammered, "I've forgotten the 
money I owe you ; you shall have it" 

" Curse the money 1 Curse it, I say ! and I could find it 
in my heart to curse you," cried Ben. So great was his rage 
he could have struck her to the ground. 

" Oh, don't, don't," wailed poor Charley ; and she did not 
wait to hear more, but ran headlong from the room. 

Ben stayed a little longer, in the faint hope that she would 
come back ; but she did not. Soon after he went. Charlfey, 
the moment she heard the door close upon him, relaxed the 
great effort she had made to control herself, and went off 
into a strong fit of hysterics. 

Ben hailed a cab. He was going to call on the " New 
Woman," Miss Paulyn, who was well known as a daring and 
intrepid explorer. He feared he would not find her at home. 
She did not usually make a very long stay in England. 
Africa continually " called " her ; and, when she was not off 
to the wild places of Thibet or Afghanistan, she obeyed 
Africa. Ben had met her at several "At Homes," and, 
though they had not spoken much, they had a mutual 
esteem for one another. 
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To his satisfaction, he found her at home. He knew well 
that it was a frank nature he had to deal with. He was 
correspondingly frank ; he treated her more like a brother 
than a woman. He knew that here he had no idle, empty 
society gossip, but one who was continually facing death in 
its most ghastly forms, and, when he looked into her clear, 
bright eyes, he knew that he could trust her. And it were 
best to tell all. If anything were kept back, it would only 
reflect on Charley, and make her conduct seem less pure, 
less honourable. 

" Now I have told you all, Miss Paulyn, will you help her ? 
Money, you know — there is plenty — " 

But Miss Paulyn waved him into silence. She was 
touched by Ben's story, and pleased by his confidence. 
Men seldom sought her society spontaneously — unless 
they wished to be up-to-date in geography. " I remember 
Miss Standish very well. I have often thought of her. 
After what you have told me, I feel she is one after my own 
heart. She shall come to me ; we will * chum * together." 

" If you take her with you, she will want to annex empires," 
murmured Ben, with a wan smile. Then he tried again to 
put in a word about money, but Miss Paulyn again waved 
him off. " I have more than sufficient for two." 

" But," said Ben, " I must help her in some way ; please 
let me." 

After a great deal of persuasion, Georgiana Paulyn con- 
sented to a proposal of Ben's that insured Charley against 
ever again feeling want. 

" You pay some as wages, and in your will leave it her ; 
she need never know it comes from me. I would not men- 
tion so ugly a word as * will ' to any other woman of your 
years, but when one is so daring, so rash, and — " 

" Now, shut up," interrupted the " New Woman ; '* ** no 
flattery here. I don't like to do as you say. I am already 
sorry that I have consented to ; for it is deceiving her, and 
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I have plenty — and, if she doesn't care about being with 
me — well, I'm nearly always away — she can stay at home. 
This isn't a bad little bungalow." 

It was a curious little house, and suggested every place 
but its own, — the heart of Belgravia. Chinese weapons, 
Indian carvings, Japanese lacquer work, it was crammed 
with them all, — reminiscences of all parts of the world. 

Ben felt a strange thrill run through him, when he 
thought of this as Charley's future home. Then he left, 
after a handshake that was sympathetic and brotherly on 
the part of the "New Woman." 

" Uncle, I want to leave England for a short time. Can 
you spare me } " 

The old man looked at him searchingly ; but Ben's eyes 
did not fall beneath his uncle's glance. 

" Ben, I suppose it's all right," he hesitated ; " I can 
trust you, lad, eh?" 

" Nowy you can," said Ben, hoarsely. 

"Right, then." He stopped. "Fight it out, my boy; 
don't let it best you." And the old man*s lips trembled. 

" Irene, may I go ? " She flung her arms around his neck. 
He was surprised ; she was far from being a demonstrative 
girl. He kissed her on her soft cheek. She looked up at 
him with a strange glance, that he could not understand. 
" I won't be long away, little woman," he murmured. 

" No ? Good-bye, Ben," she said, hastily. 

" Good-bye, dear." But he did not move ; he could see 
that she wished to say something more. 

" Ben, — " she stopped. She wanted to ask him to be 
frank with her, to trust her ; but she did not dare. Her 
courage failed her. " Well, good-bye," she said again, slowly, 
"and — and — Ben, dear, you know, if you don't want to 
come back, you needn't, you know, dear," 
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That was all she could say. Ben knew very well what 
she meant, but he passed it over; he could not, without 
making a full confession, take any notice of it, and to con- 
fess to Irene was impossible. So he only smiled tenderly, 
and said, "When all a man's future joys and hopes are 
centred in one place, death itself would hardly keep him 
away." 

Then he left And Irene, sobbing bitterly, thought, " Oh, 
I shall never see him any more, never again." 

It was more than a year after, when one day Charley was 
sitting in a low rocking-chair and the " New Woman " was 
looking down on her with curious eyes. "Would she be 
strong enough ? " that was the question. She had spent this 
long time in getting up the strength of her prot^g^e; and 
the result — well, it was not at all bad. There was, perhaps, 
a sadder look than there ought to have been in the young 
eyes, but the flesh was firm, and in the cheeks was the red 
hue of health that had so long been absent 

They started on the morrow for Africa. Miss Paulyn had 
resisted the " calling " for more than a whole year, devoting 
herself to the care of Charley's health ; for Charley, on com- 
ing to her, had been in a low, nervous state. Yes, it was 
safe to risk it now ; Charley was as strong and sturdy as she 
had ever been. Her limbs were like a young athlete's. Miss 
Paulyn regarded her with pride. 

They were, alas ! both smoking, but, in spite of that sign 
of depravity, a deep, all-enduring love shone in the eyes of 
each. 

" Would you like to go to the House to-night ? " inquired 
Georgiana Paulyn, abruptly. " It's our last night here, you 
know, for ages," she added. 

Charley understood. 

She hesitated. " Is he — likely to see us ? " 

The other smiled. "Oh, no; the grille takes care of 
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that. Old Burton (their Member) called while you were 
out to-day, and said he would pass us through. It'll be a 
good night." 

They went. Charley felt a strange trembling on entering 
the august building. She was fearful lest Ben should see 
her. She had not seen him since that last bitter parting. 
But Georgiana Paulyn and the newspapers had kept her well 
informed as to his movements. 

His marriage ; his wonderfully successful maiden speech ; 
his brilliant career since : all, she knew all. It was her 
great joy — what gladdened her heart above all else. 

She saw him again, — now, — he was paler and graver than 
of old, and wonderfully self-possessed for so young a man. 
The ^ager attention he elicited moved him not one iota. 
He seemed cold and passionless ; and yet, what a wealth of 
human sympathy breathed through all he said ! There lay 
the charm. Only one whose soul had been down into the 
depths could speak thus. 

" What ambition," murmured Georgiana Paulyn, fixing her 
eyes on that weary, yet determined, face. But she did not 
say it aloud; she knew a secret known to few women, — 
when to keep silence. 

The following morning Ben took his little daughter — a 
very little girl, only a few days old — down-stairs and showed 
her to his delighted uncle. But he knew how the mother's 
heart was longing for her child, and, in spite of the old 
man's entreaties, he allowed him time only for one peep. 

" She is so like you, Iry," he murmured, when he restored 
the precious charge. 

"Oh, no," cried the mother, almost indignantly; "she's 
much prettier than ever I was. She reminds me of — oh, 
Ben, do you know — know what name I want to give her ? " 

" No," said Ben, stroking his wife's hair, that would tumble 
over into her eyes. 
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" You'll never guess. It's Charlotte ; Charley, you know, 
— after my sister who ran away." 

Ben turned his face away. " I can't say I like the name," 
he said, in a hard voice. " Please don't call her it." 

" Oh, but, Ben, she was such a dear girl ; and baby is so 
like her. Do let me," pleaded Irene. 

" It's a boy's name — Charley." With an effort he con- 
trolled his voice while he mentioned that dearly loved name. 

*' I know it is ; but that doesn't make it less precious to 
me. Please, Ben, may I ? " 

Ben silently assented. 

" Kiss her. Kiss little Charley." 

Ben leaned over and kissed little Charley. 



THE END. 
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" A novel of Modem India. . . . The fortunes of the heroine, an Indian nautch- 
girl, are told with a vif or, pathos, and a wealth of poetic sympathy ^t makes the 
book admirable from first to last." — Dttroii Frtt iPrtu. 

** A remarkable book.** — Backman. 

" Powerful and fascinating.** —/>«Zr Mail GazetU, 

"A vivid picture of Indian l^t^ — Academy, LtmtUm, 



Drives and Puts, a book of golf stories. By 

Walter Camp and Lilian Brooks. 
Small i2mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, 250 pages . I1.25 

"It will be heartily relished by all readers, whether golfers or not.** — BMtam 
Ideas. 

*' Decidedly the best golf stories I have xtaiA.^ — MHwaukee Jamrndi. 

" Thoroughly entertainine and interesting in every page, and is gotten out with 

ire and judgment **— * ---if-—' *-- *- *- » — ' — ~^= — » ^'^ «'— ' — 

Evtning Herald. 



care and judgment that inmcate rare taste in bookmaking.** — Chiceig0 Setherdmy 



Via Lucls. By Kassandra Vivaria. 
With portrait of the author. 
Library 1 2mo, cloth decorative, 480 pages . . . $1.50 

"'Via Lucis*i8— we say it unhesitatingly— a striking and interesting produc- 
tion. " — L ondoM A theHttnm. 

"Without doubt the most notable novel of the summer is this strong story of 
Italian life, so full of local color one can almost see the cool, shaded patios and the 
flame of the pomegranate blossom, and smell the perfume of the grapes growing on 
the hill.sides. It is a xtcry of deep and passionate heart interests, of fierce loves and 
fiercer hates, of undisciphned natures that work out their ovfxx bitter destiny of woe. 
There has hardly been a finer piece of portraiture than that of the child Arduina, — 
the child of a sickly and unloved mother and a cruel and vindictive father, — a mor- 
bid, i^ueer. lonely little creature, who is left to grow up without love or traii^g of 
any kmd." — New Orleans Picayune' 



LIST OF FICTION 



** To ArtnS I " being some passages from the Early 
Life of Allan Oliphant, Chirurgeon, Written by 
Himself, and now set forth for the First Time. 
By Andrew Balfour. 

Illustrated by F. W. Glover. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 575 pages . . . |i*50 

** A tale of ' Bonnie Tweedside,' and Su Dynans and Auld Reekie, — a fair picture 
of the^country under misrule and usurpation and all kinds of vidssttudes. AUan Oli- 
phant is a great hero.** — Chicago Ttrnts-HertUd. 

" A redtal of thrilling interest, told with unflagging vigor." — GMf. 

** An unusually excellent example of a semi-historic romance.'' — IVcrld, 

The River of Pearls; or, the red spider, a 

Chinese Romance. By Ren^ de Pont- J est. 
With sixty illustrations from original drawings by Felix R^ 

gamey. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . $1*50 

Close acquaintance with the manners and customs of the Chinese 
has enabled the author to write a story which is instructive as well 
as interesting. The book, as a whole, shows the writer to be pos- 
sessed of a strong descriptive faculty, as well as keen insight mto 
the characters of the people of whom he is writing. The plot is 
cleverly conceived and well worked out, and the story abounds with 
incidents of the most exciting and sensational character. Enjoy- 
ment of its perusal is increased by the powerful illustrations of Felix 
Regamey. 

The book may be read with profit by any one who wishes to 
realize the actual condition of native life in China. 

Lally of the Brig^ade. a RoBfANCB op the Irish 

Brigade in France during the Time of Louis the 

Fourteenth. By L. McManus. 
Author of "The SUk of the Kine," "The Red Star," etc 
Illustrated. 
Library 1 2mo, cloth decorative, 250 pages . . . I1.25 

The scene of this romance is partly at the siege of Crimona (held 
by the troops of Louis XIV.) by the Austrian forces under Prince 
Eugene. During the siege the famous Irish Brigade renders valiant 
service, and the hero — a dashing young Irishman — is in the thick 
of the fighting. He is also able to give efficient service in unravel- 
ling a political intrigue, in which the love affairs of the hero and the 
heroine are interwoven. 



8 L. C. PAGE AND COMPANY'S 

Frivolities, especially addressed to those who are 
Tired or being Serious, By Richard Marsh; 
Author of " Tom Ossington's Ghost," etc. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 340 pkgfis . . . f 1.50 

A dozen stories in an entirely new vein for Mr. Marsh. The 
humor is irresistible, and cames the reader on breathlesslv from one 
laugh to another. The style, though appealing to a totally different 
side of complex human nature, is as strong and effective as the 
author's intense and dramatic work in ** Tom Ossington's Ghost." 



Sons of Adversity* a romance op queen euza- 

bbth's Time. By L. Cope Corn ford. 

Author of ** Captain Jacobus," etc. 

Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 

Library 1 2mo, cloth decorative, 325 pages . . . $1.25 

" A tale of adventure on land and sea at the time when Protestant England and 
Catholic Spain were stnuxling for naval supremacy. Spanish conspiFades against 
the peace of good Queen ^sss, a vivid description of the raise of the Spanish siege of 
Leyden by the combined Dutdi and English forces, sea fights, the recovery of stolen 
treasure, are all skilfully woven elements in a plot of unusual strength." — PitUburg 
BuUettH, 



The Count of Nideck. from the French of 
Erckmann-Chatrian, Translated and Adapted by 
Ralph Browning Fiske. 

Illustrated by Victor A. Searles. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 375 pages . . . $1.25 

*• * The Count of Nideck,' adapted from the French of Erckmann-Chatrian bv 
Ralph Browning Fiske, is a most interesting tale, simply told, and moving with 
direct force to the end in view." — Aft'iuwdy^w Times. 

" Rapid in movement, it abounds in dramatic incident, furnishes graphic descrip- 
tions of the locality, and is enlivened with a very pretty love story." — Troy Btutg!et. 



Muriel la ; qri le selve. By ouida. 

Illustrated by M. B. Prendergast. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 250 pages . . . |i.2S 

"Ouida's literary style is almost perfect in * Muriella.' " — CA«!f<v# Tiwut- 
HeraU. 

"'Muriella' is an admirable example of the author's best work." — JJr##^« 
Times. 

"It dwells in the memory, and bears the dramatic force, tragic interest, and 
skilf ulness of treatment that mark the work of Ouida when at her best" — Pittskmrg 
BttUetin. 
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